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SOPRANO 








THE MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 





EDUCATIONAL ‘AGENCY, 
Church. Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCh 

Caanecte Hart, New Yora. 

Telephone: 2634 Columbus 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight nging Far-Training, Musica) Stenogra 
phy Normal Courses in Public and Private School 
Mu pecial coaching f church trials. 

Ne York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall 

Address Brooklyn Sthool, 48 J.efferts Place 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, 

HAND SPECIALIS! 
(7 t t f straine cle-hound hands, 
ns ) 
‘ Tue and Fri., Car- 
' West End Ave. 
PAUL §S AGI 
OICE ¢ URE 
urnegie Hall 
New York 
MAX KNITEL S-UMANN, 
INI 
] Ar f Singing 
Ca gie Ha 
Ma addre Fifth Ave New Rochelle, N. Y 
CHARLES L. GULICK 
CONCERT ANIST 
Orga \ esbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, N. ] 
The Chatswort 144 West vad St., New York 
ADE]! LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
I git ind Lyric Diction 
le I 91s Carnegie Hall. 
DD ‘ , | 
E. PRESSON MILLER 
\ I SINGING 
Ila 
VIRGIL GORDON, 
PIAN( RUCTION 
West Fighty-six Street Studios 
as Wes ot treet ! way. New York 
Tel ) River I is on Application. 


PPE NHE IM, 
A DONNA 


e Culture Its Branches. 
The ‘ W ith Se, New York City 


EUGENIE P 


rHE CELEBR PR 


uyler 


HISSEM DE 


OPR N( 


MARY MOSS, 


FLORENCE FE 


Method 
13: Columbus 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
pee vom St 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGIN N ALL BRANCHES 
ssth St 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


West gad St 


. New York 


\MMEYER, 


Wm. Mason 


HENRIETTA A. ( 


PIANOFOR IN CTION-—MUSICALES. 
Ores Apa W. seth Ste 
p>} . @ ( mmbus 
yESSAMINE HARRISON- IRVINE, 
Pianist Accompat 864 Carnegie Hall, 
Instruction—Coaching New York. 
Tele 1¢ Columbus 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Rroadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


Resid ence, 2184 Raihgate Ave Phone 3067 Tremont 





SCHOOL OF SINGING AND PIANO, 


By an assistant of Lamperti. 


Address Mary.W. Gilbert, 826 Carnegie Hall 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
recommended by Chaliapine, Sammarco, 
ferola and other famous artists. 
134 Carnegie Hall. 





Highly 





J. W. PARSON’ PRICE, 





VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
< West 25th St.. New York. 

a an conf dently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitlea him to a high 
rang among teachers.”—Manuet Garcia, 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, 


Snecial co e f teachers an ofessionals. 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginners 
l } Eber! l, Pres't, 20 W. ost St New 
‘ 


ELIZABETH K. 


SOPRANO 


PATTERSON, 
TEACHER 


West troat 
*’Phone, 8:01 


OF SINGING 


Studi 267 Street 


Riverside. 


JANET BULLOC K WILLIAMS, | 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 








Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
lel phone: 3747 Madison Square 
LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Carnegie Hall, New York nd Newark, N, J 
Tel 4778 Columbus. 
MORITZ FE. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITAL? AND INSTRUCTION 
ldréss Trinity Church, New York. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piens Instruction Coach for 


professional and advanced singers s 
Residence studiu: 8:1 Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside 


HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIANO 
11g Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 





Formerly Prof f Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. 
Head of Violin Dept Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N.°Y., and Combs Cons tory, Philadel. 
phia Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave Bklyn 
MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 

Vorce Cutrure—Rerertorre anno Dtction 
434 Fifth Ave Tel. 6405 Murray Hill. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


S10 Carnecre HALL, New Yorx. 


LUYSTER, 


SINGING 


WILBUR 
SIGHT 
»- Paris-€ heve Method.) 


(Gal 
Special preparations of chure h soloists Normal 
course of scho musik ocal Instruction— 
Choral Direction : 
\ddress. Me itan Opera School, 14a5 Bway 





THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


Miss EMMA 


of pupils. 
Park 
New York City. 


imited number 
eq Gramercy 
nercy, 





BRUNO HUHN, 


TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 
The Wollaston, 23:1 West o6th St.. New York 


(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 
Mae. Anna E. Zrecter, 
Opera House Bidg., 


Director 
1425 B'way, New York. 
Tel. 5468 Bryant. 


Met 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. 
Conductor choral clubs 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 





FRANK HOWARD WARNER, 
OPERA COACH. 


Piano Instruction. 
51 West 37th St. Tel. 3630 Murray Hill, 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants tobe. seen by appornt- 
ment jonly 

668 West End 


Avenue, fear eed StS New York. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thutsday afternoons, Pouch Gallery 
Brooklyn 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for circular 


TRUFANT, 
TONE PRODUCTION 
Pupil of Jean de Reszke, 
83d St Tel. 


UTH L. 


Paris 
46 W 5004 Schuyler 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
cated Teacher of the Lescnu 


Studio: Cz Hall New York City. 


Mr. 


rizky Metnop. 


arrie gre 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 


rTENOR—COMPOSER 
Composer of “Serenas le “The Raindrop,” “The 
d,’ “Mother’ s Cradle Song.’ 
lers, 133 W. 47th St 





3021 Bryant. 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY. Rey 


and the training 


work with Concert 
f teachers. 


ertotre 
Pianists 


46 E. Indiana Street Chicago, Il 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


35 East Madison Ave 
"Phone 2187 Square, 


32d Street, near 


Madison 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE 
Lectures and Recitals. 
w York 


Teacher of Singing 


30 Claremont Ave., Ne Tel. 291 Morn’side 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
ACCOMPANIST 
“Musical Cour ier”: Sec’y Manuscript 
Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 =) my Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Y aheve, N 


HARMONY, 


With the 
Society; 


York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West voth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall. soo West rigth St., New York 
Tel. 7814 Morningside 
(Bet. ptr Ma and Riverside Drive.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


CONTRALTO. 


Voice Culture and 
Oratorio. 
Phone: 


Art of Singing. Concert amé 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Columbus 1628 340 West s7th Se 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 6ad Street 


Complete musical lucation given to studemts 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
f. & Il. CARRI, Directors. 





ORRIN W. BASTEDO, 
BARITONE 
36 Gramercy Park, New York City 





Mr. AND Mrs. 
VOCAI 
Home Studio: 


THEO. J. TOEDT, 
INSTRUCTION 
163 East 62d St., 


New York 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN 





P!|ANO—ALBERT 


1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viorntst, 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. Address: 

889 St. Nicholas Ave.. N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubor 
Mondays and Thursdays, ro So 18th St., Phile 


SONGS 
Jean Paut Kt asre ner 
“Morning.” “Of a’ the 
“Awake, My Love.” “The Betrothal.” “Invocation 
of Eros.” “My Heart Sings as the Birds Sing,” 
“Canticle of Love.” Mr. Kiirsteiner will receive 
pupils at his residence studio, The Belnord, B’way 
and 86th St., New York 


For tenor of soprano 


Airts,” “His Lullaby,” 





Dre. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


OF SIGHT SINGING 


o% Carnegie Hall. 
Conductor Symphony Concerts, 
Kursaal Blankenberg, Belgium. 


SCHOOL 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbes, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294 


MUSIC, 





SCHOOL of the 


SPEECH ARTS (Inc.) 
Gatrnes Hawn, Pres 

English Diction 
14 Carnegie Hall, N 


HAWN 


Henry 
Song Interpretatior Dramatic 
Action , ae os 


GRANT, 
78 West ssth St., New York 
READINGS WITH MUSIC 
Me lisande,”” “Salome, 
etc. Instruction 
Plaza 


AMY 


“Electra,” “Pelle as and 
“Enoch Arden,” 


‘ars 





Tel. 714 





CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE 


Piano 


NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
178 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


E._rnor Comstock Music SCHOOL, 


A resident and day school Leschetizky method 
Piano teachers all Leschetizky pupils. Vocal. Ha 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
en current Operas. Classes Arranged in French 
Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art 
Miss Exiwor Comstock, rooo Madison Ave., N.Y. 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


Oratorio— 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


Geraldine Morgan, Director 
Orchestral and "Cello Department, Paul Morges 
914 Carnegie Hall New York. 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessona, 


so3 Huntington Chambers, Bostea. 


Studie 





EDYTHE SNOW HUNTINGTON 


Pianist Teacher of Pianoforte. Leechetizky 
methed. Fur booklet and terms and to 
lesson hours, address 47 Church St., Meneaal: 
‘Phone 824J. Morning hours may “be engaged 
for adults Other  stuc nn og J € 08 
ome 1350 Columbus ront St. 
Plainfield, N. J). ‘Phone so:-R } hai x ia 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
ary 


taz¢ Bw 
143 VSueste Vina, 


Agen Sawyer, 


Y. Ci 
New oY ‘ork. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


ror Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aaarun Greene, Pianist. 
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3 
{ MIDDLETON] Wray fre | 3s DOWNING S2=—”/HRINESS LTA ELSIE 
Pe Chicage, i. sng Comter Ave. Stadia Welles) Step. Rede See ee. eee aes, Haws | hes re Pao New Yerk Prone, £182 Flare 
LUCE $.°FrRANO|MAX HERZBERG JOHN 4 MILLER ws widen" SEARS, 
Mitte ar taetaa| nT REEL GE at . TOMO ae st ES Rb 


Strth Avense, Pitteberg. Po. 


DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 
329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


215 Menhetten Ave., New YorR Prese Siver, 16208 


* SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
" L 5132 Keamere Avenue 








Chicage. IR 








GIULIA ALLAN |¥ 
COLORATURA SOPRANO r L E G L E R RECITALS 
A wait isinterene ches eeanen NEW YorK a Dramatic Soprane. Oratories, Concerts 
dare: . HX. = Address, 615-625 Orchestra Hail, [Chicage, ti. 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


Pianist 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence, Hote! Grenedie, Stadio, Cavsegic Hell, Rew Yer 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


gua 
Plae Arte Building ° 


Hrs, HALL MeALLISTER 


MARIE ; PARCELLO 


Teacher otf sugme Korvow nny Hall. New Yerk 


MAUD MORGAN 


HARPIST 
Tol, 2267 Stuyvesaet 13 Livingston Place, New York 


_Joanita Rogers - Penniman 


Representative of ELEANOR McLELLAN 
ST0000, 535 Blaecherd Hai! les Angeles, Sattterete 


EDITH WATKINS 


GRISWOLD 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
sog Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 


THE STERNBERG 


sCHOO Fr s 
Fuller Building. S th Mon Be aS ei okie. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Speen ent Shotmenter Ooes 

Glee Cind. 412 FIF 




















Church, Conductor 
ATERGE, GEW YORE CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Adérese: 625 Orchestra Balidiag, Chicago, 18 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 














few York 


ONDRICEK STUDIO 


Piano, Violin, Harmony 


KAREL LEITNER, ‘ati! and Aecoupani 











SOPRANO 163 Bast 724 Street. New ¢ Phone, Lenos 446: 
Spocaity Voice Placing ane 
ive Stee | ELSIE DE VOE pecenrs 
41 Bast 524 St., new Yer TEACHER 
Menegen at: iiee sawret Address, 609A WOODLAND PARK 
MICAGO ILL 
TELEPHONE, DOUGLAS 948 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON - 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: WALTER 8. ANDERSON, & West 30th St, Sew York 
‘Phone, 349 Murray will 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 
Oraterio eed Jelet Becttets with 


MR. HENRY HOLDEN 


=m HI86 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
= aoe’ Symphony Orchestra, &c 


DIO: Steinway Hall 
sone iy}, Bast 150th w York Cit, 


ETTA EDWARDS 


EUGENE BERNSTEIN 








Permerty ef Bosten 
Volee Culture and Repertoire 
4000 Delmar Boulevard 
St. Lewis, Me. 


Fensgomecs ‘ 
ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Breedway, New York 











PIANIST and COACH Russian Trio 
4 S u A | SOPRANO 
Coneerts, Oraterios, Recitals 
E L S A Mi A 2317 Graverieware.,Clecisnati, Ole 
SOPRANO 


Late Metropolitan Opere Co. 
Direction, Marc Lagen, 560 Fifth Ave, Hew York 
Private Address, 21 West 16th St. 


—: TENOR :-—— 
Exclusive Manegemes! of 


EDWARD STRONG 22 


‘KITCHELL == 


GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


A. & jones 
CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot 


WONDERFUL Vi RGIL 


Canadian Northwest, March 
$1. Paul and East, April-May 
RESULTS 
SECURED 
Spring Term Now Beg 
Address: VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mere. A. M. VIRGIL. Director 42 West 76th Street - 














Send for 
Attractive 


Catalogue 





- New York 





624 Michiges Aveacge, Chicage. It. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


ALTO, OF BERLIN 
GOTEL EnBICO Gist ST. and COLUMBUS ATE., SEW TORK 


o = LUTIGER GANNON 


>> allapaeaeanars 
= 718 Kimball Hell - 


KATHERINE | ALLAN LIVELY 
Tel., Orexe! 7815 ian Soot 60m 8. Chicage 


PAUL GUNDLACH 
PIANIST COACH 
Accompanist to 
ARTIST SOLOISTS 
249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 592 


ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALTA MILLER Mezo-Sopram 


Concerts, Reeltais, Teaching 
1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone, Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEER. Pius 


4718 Lane Avegue, Chjeage, if 


: PLUMB == 


Oratorio, 
Recitals, 
a Aéérenes 4173 Late Are., Chic 
Exetusive bye BARRY CULBERTSON 
Bulidieg, Chicage, 


FRANK LAIRD WALLER 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
BOSTON OPBRA COMPAN Y¥ 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


© ae Louoes OTTS , emaees CARL eae 
For Bate naaress, a. i. o Neaieces x 620 Fine Arte Buiidieg 


| , ¢ KLIBANSKY | @ 


= BARITONE 
q Concerts and Recitals 
lestrection fer Ay ~ and Concert 


Otd ital 
212 Wat So Set Sew Tork 
J vestee a aie. SE rie inves 


LEON RICE Tenor 


ORATORIO CONCERT RECITAL 
The Belnord, Broadway and 86th Street, 
New York City 
Engagements may be made through any musical 


Represe tative! _ HINES, 
Personal 2 
1402 Broadwe. 


8 sFRIEDBERG 


, Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leow 
Ee ard, Berlin, Mer distinguished artists. 
1425 Bway. "Phone, 12474 Bryant. 


JORGE C. BENITEZ 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 
the art of singing in all its branches. Students 
who diligently work with him will find great bene 
fit hoon” “—Emttio os Gocorza, 


168 West 71 st Street ‘Peoss, 6621 Ssiembes 














I I 
strectis, wterpretatic, 





















































N. . Vv. PE AVEY 
ae ip Soares Pane Planist end Tee dreskiye. N.Y v. 
and 56 East path: Street, - 
WALTER 
scars AN QD LE 
STUDIO OF MUSIC 
1923 CResteut Street - Philadelphia, Ps. 
Composer 
y a w. eevee St. 
oa] CONCERT PIANIST PIANIST 
Address, care 
Toetsche} MUSICAL COURIER 
PE or dit Ge nbridge St., B'ktys 
Antonio FROSOLONO viens. 
Pupils accepted at Residence Studio 
1227 Bast Bast 44th Place, Chicago, I! it, Phone, Drase Orase! 5079 
CONDUCTOR LYRIC GLEE CLUB 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
VITTORIO CARPI 
VOCAL TEACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plerence. Vie del Coati 7, P 2 de 
= MAX 
JACOBS 
VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicaies, lastrection 
Tee Max Jacods String Quartet 
STUGI0; 15 W.81et Strest, Gow Ter 
. Tel. 6144 River 
FROM 850. UP 
JOHN MARKERT & be: 
33 West Sth St., 
TENOR 
Mrs. BERGEY, Maasist 
Teachers of Singing and Plane 







600-601-407 Setewey Gell, » Gdicage, m. 


Tel., 1510 Murray nin 
Cataiogs Free on apriication 


. PFEIFFER 


Rare Old Violins, 
Violas, Cellos and Bows 
Also Modern Iasitru- 
mente sed Merchandise 
Finest Tested Strings 
in the World 


Free trom Experimental Risks 
GR GRADE REPAIRING 
1368 Broadway, Near 37th St., N. Y. 








um MURPHY ==: 


IY 32: co. 

Per concert ome bt 
te Walter 2. Andersen, 1° 
z 





WIG TOR HARRIS” 


TEACBER OF SINGING 


5 W. 36th St., Now York 

THE BEAUFORT 
148 West STte Street 
Tet., 9963 Colon bes 
IN A 





mace RAGNA 





= Gull M MILES 


mye Hall 


LINNE 


BARI ONE 


Oratorio and Concert 
Recitals 


STUMO : 917 CARMEIE GAL 








A Few AGvanecd Papiis Accepted 














Marzaret HUSTON 





SOPRANO 


13 East 38th Street 


New York 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 























D STERLING Ziawo 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 
The 
GVEI BRET Great Pianos 
of the World 


THE ta a COMPANY 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT, PIANO CO., Boston 








One of the three 















vil Sif 


CINCINNATI “CONSERVATORY ot 
- * \ ‘ 

Inatrnets, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservato he faculty num- 

of the leading Musicians and Artists o today. 
locution UsIc Languages 
‘i Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurt- 
cus surroundings. The finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. 
and resident students may enter at any time. 
trated sates v + FREE. 

MISS CLARA BAUR 

Highland Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCROOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 





bers some 


Day 
Illus- 




















Piano—John J. Hattstaedt 


Allen Spencer, Henlot Levy, Silvio Selonti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, David Public School Musie—O. E. Rebinsen. 
D. Duggan, Jennie F. W. Johnson, Joho Dramatic Art—Maud A. Mimer. 


T. Read 
Wilhelm Middeischulte 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalogue mailed free. 


KRANICH & BACH|“2 


reoovce PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST ( MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


Organ 














For correct tone values 
—The Conover Piano. 


Send for Catalog 


The Cable Campany 


Manufacturers 


Lfucago 























Teacher of 


«aT FLORIO [sce 


Grand gan. bp a ed at ae Bin ge ong Millan? 
MAESTRO OF THE REAL " (ITALIAN VOICE LACEMENT), the foundation 
of the whole ART IN SENOING =, whieh * ‘BEL CANTO” or x anges is an impossibil- 
ity. VOCAL TRAINING FROM BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC PERFECTION. Professionals prepared 
and coached in grand opera py aon in all modern languages ran. ts to the highest vO er bon — 
in the leading EBuropean and at the METROPOLITAN ‘eacher of 
St. Carlo, Rapleny FORR oy BLACK, Baritone, now in Europe 


Royal O St. 
Soprano. Opera House, V AN. Tenor; E. OROMO 
WoR 


DEN. Concert Soprano, and many other prominent artists. 


Studios, 104 West 79th Street,New York. cable Address: ‘“FLORIEL.”’ 


Victor KizD0 


Studio at New York Institate of Music, S60 West End Avenue, New York 


THE OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


Best Known Woman's Snaps in th 
Exclecty. Management: name OurT ue & DAVID, - . 
2314 Broadway, New York 


E f K 
D 
‘ 
Telephone, 4570 Schuyler 
Virgil School of Music 
45 East 224 St., New York 
Spring Term Begins March 25th 
Enrollment, March 23rd 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


tutta Ss 
NTE, Concert Baritone; ORISUA 








"Phone, 7662 Schuyler. 








VIOLINIST 


Concerts, Musicales 
and Instruction 








800 Pifth Avenue, New York 


SOPRANO 
ADORESS 













































2 Teacher of George Fer er , Berlin; King 
~ W E. E. Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Du Geo. Dixon, 
—) plot as” Shannah Competing. ge Blood 
5 ‘Ss Broadway. New York EE er, Jeannette | ‘Fernandes, Edith Miller. 
m Mee Soore House Bo Training (Including A 
E Recital, Concert, Oratorio L 3 ES CH 4 ETI Z 4 Y 
i sine Pane Playing 
R VOGELSANG:::: HAROLD NASON, Director 
ved 731 Pine Arts Bulldiag, rh tioaesanga 1712-14 Chestnut Street recon 
¢ ZUKOW SKY |s BUTLER <.. 
st mer ty ey Bulldien. Chicore, tt. Ruditertum oa: ony Chicago, ttt, 
s 
Bissell Conservatory of — .. GARTON 
MARIE SPRAGU ees | LOCAL MANAGER 
ponent ane L_ 383 S. Wabash A ™. 
NTRALTO 
Cencert, Oratorio and Recitals 
on eaneaneeenniieedl Management, THE WOLFSOWN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Management: WALTER R. 1 West 34th Street, - New York 
5 West 38th Street Personal Address, 2469 Broadway "Phone, 4848 River 
MAXIMILIAN 
* Organist 
orcton mt Seer | CURBALL Cp ccna 
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Ye Letreoerte 


i Sid re ruary » 9 
[he eighteenth Gewandhaus program under Arthur 
has the Reger B-A-C-H organ fantasie and 
fugue, played by Karl Straube; the Bruckner “Te Deum,’ 
with solos sung by Gertrud Bartzsch, Bertha Grimm- 
Mittelmann, Rudolf Alfred the Beethoven 
fantasie for piano, chorus and orchestra, the solo played 
Pembaur, Jr.; the third part of 


Nikisch 


Jager, Kase; 


by Josef Schumann's 


“Faust” scenes for solo, chorus and orchestra, the above 


named singers augmented by Reinhold Gerhardt, Kurt 
Traut, Marie Hering-Warbeck, Hildegard Gebhardt, Kathe 
Reiche-Handke and chorus The organ number of this 


program is one of Reger’s very characteristic works and 


it is played impresively by Straube. The Beethoven far 


tasie furnishes great enjoyment in Pembaur’s fine bal 
ancing of the solo part and good work by the other forces 
Of the vocal soloists participating, Reinhold Gerhardt is 
i talented brother of the distinguished lieder singer, Elena 
Gerhardt, who is now touring in America The other 
singers are all well known artists from the Leipsic City 
Opera and concert circles. 
nme 
[he third concert by the Sevcik Quartet brought the 


Dvorak F major, op. 96; the Pfitzner C major piano quin 


tet, op. 23, with the Leipsic pianist, Anny Eisele; the Bee 
thoven F major The 
piano quintet is one more of the Leipsic season's object 
the that this 
poser has for the writing of absolute music. 
and beautiful string 
his opera, “Die 
earlier in the 


string quartet, op. 135 Pfitzner 


lessons on power and individuality com 


\ strong 


quartet, and concert excerpts from 


Rose vom Liebesgarten,”’ were heard 


season, while last season brought his val 
uable piano trio, besides several renditions of his opera 
“Der arme Heinrich In the present concert, Miss Fisele 
proved an agreeable representative for the piano part of 
well to 


Alfred 


the quintet, her touch adapting itself ensemble 


She was for years a pupil of the lat Reisenauer 


RRR 


On the evening following the above concert by the 
Seveik Quartet, the Bohemian Quartet began its concert 
in the same hall with the same work by Dvorak, op. 96, 
on American negro rhythms. Then followed the Brahnis 


\ major piano quartet, op, 26, with Frederic Lamond, and 


the Schubert G major rhe 
Dvorak 
works that he wrote for ch 
terial oT the 


dently, the 


string quartet, op. I06I 


quartet on negro rhythms is one of the poorest 


amber music The main ma 


slow movement is especially weak. ~Evi 


feel himself comfortable in 
irk plays eight or ten minutes 


composer did not 
the strange field, since the we 
| 


orter time than his usual concise quartets of twenty 
minutes Phe 


eight or thirty artists were splendidly dis 


pos 


posed during the above concert 


=« 88 
The Russian cellist, Joseph Malkin, and violinist Alex 
inder Schmuller, had the assistance of pianist Erika 


Wosskow in a recital given to show the quality of a new 
The 
Haydn concerto 
Malkin. The 
violin numbers were the aria from Reger’s suite, op. 103, 
his A 
kowsky 


; ' 
ac a 


cello and a new violin made by Dr. van Leuwen, of 


The cello 


sarabande, ré 


Hague numbers were the 


and a mance and fileuse by 


alone, the Tschai 
Hubay 
talented 


major sonata, op. 42, for violin 


“Serenade melancolique” and a “Scene 


The 


accompaniments 


Czarda.” youthful but 
played all the 


clude the Chopin C 


very pianist 
numbers to in 
a Tschaikowsky 
Malkin proved to be 
His 
playing is in great sincerity and warmth, in mature style 
and great beauty of tone. Miss Wosskow played in beau 
tiful ensemble in the Haydn concerto, never once miss 


and solo 
sharp minor scherzo 
d’Albert scherz 


one of the finest cellists heard here for a long time 


berceuse and a 


ing the proper tonal balance nor neglecting to find the 


great musical quality which the composition contains. Her 
solo numbers were in full vigor and great technical 


finesse with finest musica] attributes. She was for some 
vears under Carl Wendling, at Leipsic Conservatory, but 
has been coaching for a season under Leonid Kreutzer, 
in Berlin. Schmuller played superbly, as usual. The new 
instruments were very agreeable, the cello probably the 
better 


zene 


At one of the Sunday afternoon musicales which Marie 
Hedmondt gives at her home once each month, a number 
of her pupils were heard in a program of lieder and se- 
lections from opera and oratorio. Some of these singers 
are already appearing frequently in public, particularly 
Elsie Siegel, Ilse Helling, Miss Califorti and Dr. Rosen- 
thal. The recent afternoon brought a duet from 
Spohr’s “Jessonda,” sung by Frauleins Siegel and Lieb- 
mann; an aria from Haydn’s “Seasons,” sung by Frau 
Geisenhainer; a “Samson et Dalila” aria, sung by Frl 
Weiss. Faure and other French Fri. . Pege; 


songs, 





von Eckhoven; duet from 
Rosenthal, 


Brahms lieder for tenor, Baron 
Haydn’s “Creation,” Dr Helling ; 
valse from Gounod’s “Romeo et Julia,” Fraulein Califorti 
Jensen lieder, Fraulein Hilarius; 
Fraulein Helling; the “Dich 
hauser,” by 


Fraulein 


Joseph Marx lieder, 
rheure Halle,’ 
The 


Lehnert 


trom “Tann 


Fraulein Siegel. accompanying was by 


Frau Hedmondt and Herr The singing was 


generally in_ fine and 


Frat 


style commendable vocalism 
rhough Hedmondt has been for years a popular 


instructor at Leipsic Conservatory, and in private, she has 


recently become much better known through the distin 


guished artist, Elena Gerhardt, who was under this in 


struction for years 

RRR 
Luise Gmeiner 
Mysz-Gmeiner, had the 
minor sonata, the Chopin G minor ballade, | 


the piano recital by sister t the dis 


tinguished singer, Lula Brahms | 


minor nox 


turne and A flat polonaise, and the Liszt B minor sonat 


he young artist has more impulse than her sister, and 


with much good musical head 


reading of the 


physical strength and a 


she was able to give a plastic Brahms 


sonata, which is always difficult to present clearly. Sh 

















ALEXANDER 


GLAZOUNOW 





Russian cor ‘ 
was very successful with press and public, and should 
gain steadily in popularity 

Roumanian Conservatory and University students 
Leipsic gave a concert embracing a number of their na 
tional songs for male chorus, and two groups of theit 
national dances for males The very gifted Roumanian 
pianist, Fraulein Germani, played a Chopin C major ma 


zurka and the two Liszt transcriptions of Chopin's Polish 


songs. The four Roumanian songs had great character 
only slightly related to Russian in their somber moods 
and occasionally in the even, marcato rhythms The eight 


dances, performed by about ten men in national costume 


were called “Horallelor,” “Sarla.” “Lazeasea,” “Resteiul,” 
“Brau 


The dancers showed much skill, and particularly 


“Hodoroaga,” “Banul Maracine.” “Romanul” and 


letul.”’ 


in the last three numbers a solo dancer from Bucharest 
distinguished himself by fine skill in a great number of 
steps 
zane 
The very young Baltimore violinist, Isador Bransky 


recently played with great success at a public entertain 
ment for the Leipsic “Ruder Verein von 1876." Among 
the selections especially remarked upon by the daily press 
was a very beautiful “Chant sans paroles,” by the Eng 
lish born violinist, W. G. Owst, who has been for 
years instructor at the Conservatory in Baltimore 
nner 

The American students in Leipsic gave a negro minstrel 
show this evening in the large festival hall of the Central 
Theater. Besides marking a very smooth running show, 
the occasion was especially noteworthy as a conductor de 
but for Waldemar Alves, the talented and capable son of 
Mrs. Carl Alves. With but a single orchestral rehearsal 
for men unaccustomed to this sort of music and also un 
able to understand the singers they had to follow, and 
with much editing .mecessary to all the cues to be taken 
or missed by amateur minstrels, the youthful conductor 


some 

















had as much work on hand as if conducting a M 
symphony. That the evening passed off brilliantly ; 
all to his credit, for the show would ve | 

opportunity to fall apart without hin x n 
strels proper the show was especially tunat 

ing the two genuine Southerners, Mr. R t \ 
Godby, for end men. Both s; very ale 
showed other good qualitic« f routined minst 
interlocutor was Mr. Sheets, of Indiana, who had als 
chief responsibility of organization l how wa 

der protection the International Student \ 

Leipsic University ENE E. Simi 

Phe t t t Art 
Nikiscl is t Night 
Dre im vert e (reg ye 

‘ Csa ( irre ‘ . » nT N ‘ 

Nia the ( n i t \ le 

5 ind G un allade tl $s 

y Ss t es \ ‘ ry 

Carre ~ pla gw the I rt N I 

t s public rehearsal ‘ ) 
ney d rea 1sica ‘ ( " 
enthusiasm was very great, a! Ly 

tional selections. But Nikisch was given 

is he first came t the stand i eat 

nstra I t approva whe ‘ “ 

the Beethoven symphony hn 

some munutes The Mandl e! é ul 

lesuge and as suc t turn 

in purposely exaxggerated effect The w s thickly 
scored, and leaves a! pressi ! t Ww N 
week there is no Gewandh ‘ $ la 
for public rehearsal i ! l 

14, the concert w n ted by Willem Mengelberg 
is guest for the first the Gewandl He w 
give the Schumann LD minor symphony and the Stra 
Heldenleben.” P ( ils will play the ) : 
oncerto 

RRR 

The fifth Gewandhaus amber 1 pt m included 
he Schubert E flat pia: tri p. 100 
juartets trom p { I » i 
tor Vv a and pial e 3 \ T 

t, op. 41. The t ( t 
Bertha Gr n- Mitte ! kk ] \ 
Kase, all of the | Opera 1 Ww 
Carl Herrman t 
Reger 

nae 

} He Le psi City (per h Ue i iT i 
we On Februars f wa ery le 
perf ince of the e act “I t 
inniversat t rt erf Dre 
1} evening wa giver ble Mar 
“Salome,” ar Marcl | i 
“PFeuersn was given w Frau M i: 2 
Buers as Kunrad ther part y rr honle 
Rapp Diabal, Staudenmey \ t h le 
Fladnitzer, Stadtegger Kict Farber 
fhe Strauss pera ure nder Condu I I 

Elektra” performance marked farew f ‘ 
Dr. Lowenfeld, w now oe tl 
| hese rst two performance " 

the giving, Aline Sand reatin , 

mn as us re the | " 
splendidly supported by Frau Grimm-Mittelmann a 

mnestra and Kling ner On B 

1 “Feuersnot was in great dignity of play and wealt! 
i voce, but the entire ensemble wa n pert i 
der that evening ‘ per is a nt ice 
Wagner cycle of ten performances from March io t 
March 31 The highest price subscription for t er 
formances is 55 irks, the lowest price subscription 13 
marks, respectively $13.20 and $3.12 The very best ar 
tists of the ensemble participate, and the bargain further 
includes two guest performances by Walter Soomer, who 
was for some years a sturdy member of this opera 

nner, 

In view f the extraordinary attractivenes ncis¢ 
ness, general lyric and tuneful simplicity and delightfl 
scenic make-up of the Strauss “Feuersnot ne can hard 

get over amazement that the work has not become long 
since a great people's favorite on every German operat: 
stage. For a ment one begins to doubt seriously that 
the Germans are as iative of ey er 
presented to be In the tempos taken luctor Pol 
lak in Leipsic, the opera required but r and 
twenty-seven minutes to give As the egimnning w t 7.35 
the public was on its way home at 90 The opera 
thus ten or twelve minutes shorter thar Salome” 911 


The music employs plain children’s choruses, 


“Elektra.” 


dances and every imaginable effect for an ensemble made 
up of every kind of folk. True, the ear occasionally 
catches a measur foretellir ‘ f the “Salome” and 
: Elektra” rT r even the R senka sheer’ Ww ultze s 








cer ns mr 
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are short lived, and the “Feuers- 
splendidly to its purposed simplicity and 
Then Strauss has shown himself already 
mysterious dramatic effects to be had from 
following of great. excitement 
[his is a very powerful knowledge both 
“Elektra,” as well “Feuersnot.” 
| an 


some peri rd 


as the 
gave a recital with 
Winderstein Orchestra played the Bach E 
Phillip Rifer’s D minor and the Tschaikowsky 
t played beautifully, as is his custom, 
» technic and agreeable interpretative 

The Rifer concerto 
a most commendable one 
abounds in beautiful 
of violin technic, 
! t ymposer is The 
nacquaintance with the instrument may have 
types. But 
and fully inspired ia 


Wittenberg 


‘ Ay , 
ster Allred 


when he 


€ nature musician, 
work, 


el Phe violin 


reaking but 
part 
upposedly a usual type 
said to be not a violinist 


much closer to conventional 
fully 
iberg nine playing. 
irs. wid, 
ninor concerto. 
and the 


for observ 


musical 
The 
but still slightly younger thaa 


iges und 
composition is some 
thirty yee 
A very distant phrdsic re 
Bruch 


; adagio adagio seems to 


tion except as a 


= 


t is too trivial 

neRe,e 
by the brought the 
4 major, op. 64; the Brahm 
with pianist Sandor Vas, and 
The Gla- 
work 
evenness of 
in beautiful lyric 
or other unusual 


irtl yncert Sevcik Quartet 
nh quartet, in 
{ nor pial trio, op. I0T, 
, major 


string quartet, op. 77. 


to be a most commendable 


proved 
style, in unusual 
and 
Russian 


perfect mber music 


piration tk every movement, 
resorting to 
Since it ‘carries an opus number sixty- 
that seems sufficient guaranty for maturity and the 
ssary to producing a perfectly balanced 
as indeed 
should give 


» musical content is not heavy, 


»w's nature, but the music 


f ire W ever it can be so well given as on this oc- 
n. Pi Vas played finely in the Brahms trio. 
Eucene E. Simpson. 
Scientific Hand Training. 
Martha B. German is achieving splendid results with 
method f scientific hand training Several piano 


themselves of Mis 
and their 


rerman’s meth- 


both for t nselves sory 


Madame Nordica's Singing Class. 

Madame Nordica has done many beautiful and noble 
things for the betterment of art and for the furtherance 
of artistic endeavor, but she never made a more worthy 
effort in that direction than by founding and establishing 
in conjunction with Mrs. Oliver H. Belmont a class in 
vocal culture for those financially unable to pursue their 
desires along these lines of artistic activity. Furthermore, 
her choice of Caroline Gardner-Bartlett as the instructor 
and director of that class was not only wise but happy, 
and she could have selected no more competent person. 
Madame Bartlett is a singer of note and a teacher of 
recognized ability, with just the kind of personality that 
insures success for the undertaking. 

Vocal culture is the most profound and the most subtle 
of the arts, because it deals with a natural, physical organ 
which lends itself as easily to bad as to good methods 
The vocal organ can be trained to perform its functions 
incorrectly as well as correctly, therefore only the com- 
petent should be permitted to train it. Many voices, by 
nature fitted for fine results, are ruined by incompetents, 
by these who take upon themselves the task of imparting 
a knowledge which they themselves have not. On the 
other hand, there are those who can, by reason of their 
accurate and trustworthy knowledge of physiology and of 
the art of vocalization, not only accomplish big things 
but awaken a love for the art in students and a desire to 
express themselves through the medium of song. 

There is no nobler mission than that of helping to 
make this a world of song. Singing is a gift from above 
and a natural mode of emotional expression. It is, there- 
fore, absurd for any one to attempt to make it difficult 
by teaching unnatural principles or by permitting those 
under their charge to sing other than in a perfectly nat- 
ural and simple manner. Singing should be the easiest 
thing in the world to do, just as easy as speaking. But 
the prevalence of those who invent methods and systems 
by which pupils are given a false idea of the use and 
management of the voice have made the art a bugbear 
tc many and discouraged numberless talented aspirants. 

There are some, however, who adhere to basic princi- 
ples and thereby are able to train voices as they should 
be trained and who make work a joy instead of a task. 
One of these is Madame Gardner-Bartlett. If there be 
any skeptics as to this statement, their skepticism must 
surely vanish if they will take the trouble to attend a 
meeting of this class which assembles every Wednesday 
evening in the hall of the Mrs. Belmont’s Political Equal- 
a Association, 15 West Forty-first street, New York. 

year ago Madame Nordica, realizing that there were 
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countless good voices only waiting to be developed, but 
whose possessors could not afford to undergo the expense 
of training them, conceived the happy idea of forming a 
class open to all such, the only requirement being a sin- 
cere and earnest desire to learn and a voice capable of 
being trained. Madame Bartlett, when approached by 
Madame Nordica, was only too willing to assist in this 
great work, with the result that there is now meeting 
weekly a class of some 150, among the members of which 
are novices, singers who have had previous instruction, 
others whose voices have been damaged through bad 
practices, as well as some who have been heard in public. 
All kinds and conditions are to be found there, which 
proves that there is a need for just such a work as this 
and that there has been a ready response to the invitation. 

The dominant tone of the class is enthusiasm, happi- 
ness, eagerness and faith. They grasp what is imparted 
to them in an astonishing manner and are accomplishing 
wonders. At the meeting last week the writer witnessed 
a remarkable sight. Madame Bartlett has won the 
hearts and the confidence of every member of the class 
on account of her ability, geniality, natural wit, as well as 
her interest in and sympathy with all. She is an inspira- 
tion and it is not strange that the class hangs upon her 
words and puts forth its best endeavors. It is no small 
task to impart instruction to 150 persons, but Madame 
Bartlett does it, because she knows how. That is the 
sum and substance of the whole matter. At this meet- 
ing she began by quizzing the class rapidly upon funda- 
mental principles of voice technic, the answers being given 
correctly and quickly. The two factors which were made 
prominent were suspension and attack. Then followed 
some very interesting drills with vowels and consonants, 
the legato, staccato, chromatics and arpeggios being em- 
ployed. It was a splendid demonstration of what can be 
accomplished when work is done in the right way. The 
high C’s were clear and true, and all sang without effort 
since they had been taught so to do. 

Madame Bartlett has instilled into their minds the impor- 
tant truth that singing is a mental concept and that al! that 
is necessary in order to produce a good tone is to sing nat- 
urally and without effort. Another excellent test was that 
of stopping the class on various degrees of the scale and 
calling for the name of the note. Invariably the correct 
answer was given. Madame Bartlett then gave a dis- 
course upon the roulade, illustrating it with two of the 
most difficult and Jengthy examples at her disposal, name- 
ly, “Rejoice Greatly” from “The Messiah” and “In Songs 
Like Hers Rejoice” from “Joshua.” 

In order to illustrate various styles of songs and the 
many different points to be observed in singing them, 
Madame Bartlett sang a number and, of course, received 
an ovation. The meeting closed with a spirited rendition 
of “America.” 





Geraldine Damon a Successful Teacher. 

While in New York recently Geraldine Damon, of 
Pittsburgh, sang at Holy Trinity and the Second Col 
legiate churches, and did a great deal of concert and pri- 
vate musical work as well. Nine years ago she went to 
Pittsburgh as contralto soloist of Christ M. E. Church, 
and held that position for six years, when she fesigned 
owing to the excessive demand for teaching 

During the summer of 1910 she taught in the Royal 
Opera School at Coburg, Germany. She is an exceedingly 
busy woman, and devotes her entire time to her studio 
work, and has achieved great success. 

For two seasons Miss Damon has had what is known 
as the Damon Choral Club, composed of sixty young 
women belonging to prominent families of Pittsburgh, as 
well as some splendid professional musicians. Two con- 
certs have been given with prominent soloists, the last one 
being John McCormack, the famous Irish tenor. 

On February 28 she gave the first of a series of musical 
teas. Her pupils contributing to the program were Mrs 
Hay Walker, the third, Mrs. Edward J. House, Mrs. W. C. 
Laughlin, Mrs. William F. McCrady, Eleanor McCook, 
Florence Harper, Dorothy Dilworth, Willia Cunningham, 
Elsa Steiner, Eleanor Elderkin, Helen Thaw Thompson 
and Ethel Marguis, with Frances Bennett accompanist. 
Miss Damon will give a similar affair each month until 
all her pupils have participated. 





Sue Harvard Reengaged. 
Sue Harvard, soprano soloist at Christ Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, has been reengaged for another 
year, as has also Winifred F. Perry, the contralto soloist. 
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well, but sing with enthusiasm and 
the manner of seasoned artists. Tt 
* , pupils have been taught to do thing rrectlv; therefore 
Baernstein-Regneas the Type of a Successful Teacher. | ti ac sive vt te reso! 
“The proof of the pudding is in t ating,” and the 
proof of the Baernstein-Regneas ability i s work, a 
: : exemplified in his pupils, as we t record, ex 
One of the principal constituents of education is arith- why he has summer classes for teachers who wish to perience and personality of the mat nself 
metic. It plays a part in life’s work of a value not ap- spend their vacation with him. 
preciated by half. The simpler problems of arithmetic Baernstein-Regneas has earned the reputation as a MUSIC IN MEMPHIS 
have no terrors for the youth at school, and the ordinary teacher who demands of his pupils strict adherence to ; 
problems of business life are passed over in the most duty, and he refuses to accept any one who does not take : asap : ¥ 
casual manner. Should you ask a student of mathematics ; Jan Kubelik’s concert in Memphis took place at the Ly 
solve the problem—three plus what equals 120? he ease Theater, and was, of course, . he even 
would immediately reply, 117. But should you put this the season in Memphis e erent vx S appeal 
samé question to Baernstein-Regneas, he would answer. ee Ne Stee Comrns Of conmuria, nenges 
three plus ability equals 120 Mrs. Cathey. The music played by the virtuoso cons 
Money put out at interest doubles itself in twenty f both technically brilliant compositions and those love: 
years; no ability in that. A snowball rolled down hill for their soulful beauty. The player was rapturously aj 
creases in size; no ability in that. One may gain a posi plauded.- . 
tion of responsibility through influence or birth; no ability eae 
in that. A prince becomes a king through the death of Cecil Fanning, the ritone, and Angelo Cortes, harpist, 
his father; no ability in that. Some teachers earn a liv- were the assisting soloists at the last concert of the Mem 
ing because they number among their friends those who phis Symphony Orchestra, which took place Friday of 
have children requiring a smattering of musical culture; week before last at the Lyceum Theater. Mr, Fanning 
no particular ability in that was in splendid voice and scored especially with Loewe’s 
Ability is something far greater, far more extensive, far ballad, “Edward Mr. Wallerstein directed the concert 
more subtle than merely accepting an office thrust upon RRR 
you, filling a vacated place, or by cutting your way Members of the Renaissance Club entertained Tuesday 
through life by sheer perseverance and toil. Ability can- i week before last with a musicale at the home of Mi: 
not be bought or sold, made or appropriated. Power and r. O. Vinton. Among those who assisted in the program 
skill may be achieved, but ability never. It exists only f violin, piano and vocal nu rs were Mesdames Henry 
him who has it, as a gift of nature. Wilson, Edward Stapleton, N. C. Perkins, C. P. J. Storne) 
Thus, the problem advanced finds its solution in such and the Misses Grosvenor and Kline \ fee was charged 
work and product as that identified with Baernstein- and the funds devoted to a worthy Memphis charity 
Regneas, who abandoned a brilliant and successful op NNO 


eratic career because he felt called upon to teach. He 
entered upon his new work with a vim and an enthusiasm 


that have carried him safely to the goal. On a hot July Fine Program by Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra. 


: : ) , progr rendered by , ldorf 
day he began with three pupils sent to him by his friend Che following p1 am w rendered by t Waldort 
, storia Orchest: sepl t, conductor, in the fe 
and former teacher, Oscar Saenger, who recognized in Astoria Orchestra, Joseph K tor f 
of the hotel on Sunday evening, March 10, and wa i 


him the ability to impart to others the secret of true vocal 





art, and, therefore, was willing, during his absence in tened to and applauded by lience of some 800 peop 
Europe, to intrust his pupils to him *Chinese Wedding Proces H 
From three lessons a week to 120 lessons a week is : tage tg bam: = Beethove 
: , + JOSEPH BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS Sous les Tilleuls, from Scer Alracier Masse 
Baernstein-Regneas’ record. The enigmatical problem Piet Shi Conces ae 4 
therefore resolves itself into the simplest of arithmetical the art seriously determined to put forth his and her best A*™##omaite, from Le Cid mcoenat 
sums, Had Baernstein-Regneas not possessed an ability efforts in order to attain success. The musicales at the onan — = " a, " . ) ee 
equal to the demand, the orginal problem would have Baernstein-Regneas studios, 133 West Eightieth street, *w 1s ag . ee £ ses 
been, three plus zero equals three; or, possibly, three New York, are unique affairs. There one may hear sing Wiener Volksmusik Keomza 




















plus inability equals zero. That is, a teacher with three jing of a high order. Those who participate not only sing aaa 
pupils and nothing to give them would scarcely be able 
to add to the number, and might even lose these three 
But that Baernstein-Regneas could and did meet the re 
quirements proves the answer to the problem that three 
plus ability equals 120. 
There is yet another phase worth considering. If the Inquiries to MARC LAGEN, 600 Filth Avenue, New York 
working day were twenty instead of ten hours long, the 
problem would be, three plus ability equals 240; and if rol oO Tray 
it were not necessary to combat human frailty and to 
recognize the importance of the conservation of energy, CELEBRATED PIANIST Management: ANTONIA SA R 
the problem would read, three plus ability equals infinity Ee 
Here is an artist, a teacher, a thinker who expends, 
not brawn and muscle, but brains, emotion, power, physi- 
: cal and mental force sixty hours a week. Think of it! 
q One wonders how he does it. Statements on paper often 
appear mysterious, but when one is. brought face to face ali 
with them they have a different complexion. The only One of the World’s Greatest ’Cellists’’ 
explanation of genius or ability—which is the same thing Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway - - New York 
is to come in contact with it. All one needs, in order 





est advantages. English spoken 


to comprehend the magnitude of Baernstein-Regneas’ Reyes Rammeseingerin of Saxeny nape. ° Schoo! of Singing in Dresden, Johe 
. : . " : - and Bavaria. Concertized through E inging len, a 
ability, is to converse a half hour with him and to hear his out Germany, in Austria, England, wy Ceorgen Alleé 27. Prepares for 
pupils. This man compels and fascinates. He wins your France, Russia and Italy. Old It A cert and opera, German Lied. High 
; ' Method. t 


azar 


trust and your admiration. You must become his friend 
and sing his praises to the world. You feel instinctively 
that in him is safety because he convinces you that he 
understands his art to the minutest detail. He inspires 
you and unconsciously you grow enthusiastic in your 
work. He compels respect and has the very unusual 
power of impelling a pupil to do his best. The pupil feels, 
moreover, that his best is being lured forth, and labors 








BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


with that complete sense of trust which alone insure 





success, 

The proof of ability is in result. There are those who 
can teach breath control, others who are masters of tone 
production, others who specialize in diction and articu 
lation. There are experts in the art of phrasing, inter- 
pretation, repertory, etc. But only he who has a firm 


Madame JEANNE MEL 


? . PRIMA DONNA GOPRA 
grasp of all; only he who can inspire the pupil and BNOGAGED IN BUROPE UNTIL DECEMBER Late with the Se monesanees and Mashattes Opere C . 
awaken latent talent and bring forth every bit of it; only Avatable fr noerT Ase, te ear 


he who can diagnose talent so accurately as to know M aneagement: HAENSEL & JONES, One one 424 Street “ ‘ b. Seite trate 
when it has all been extracted, how much of it lies dor- —— 

ant, or how much is unresponsive, has the real teaching 
ability—is the master. Herein lies the secret of the power 
of Baernstein-Regneas. The eagerness of singers an 


nent ; “ee ° 
teachers to study with him and thereby get a firmer grip THE PORTLAND 
upon their art and a new inspiration for their work, and WASHINGTON, BD. Cc. 
the insistence of his regular pupils to continue uninter 

ruptedly explains why he works sixty hours a week and Fer Cencerts aud Recitals 
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Hote Great Portland Street, } 
] y W Mare 6, 1912. 
nnouricement that Oscar Ham- 
rrangements for a spring and 
ra. and in all likelihood a winter 


r theater prices. This decision 
iturday’s papers, March 3, and has 
discussion in musical circles 

Mr. Hammerste:n to suc- 
erested in music in its operatic, 
result The trouble has been that 
ire numerically too weak to 

ery best unified strength in sup- 
ypera prices. But after Mr. 
id reduced his prices of admission to the 
allied nobly to his support, 
ed that notwithstanding their 

n Opera House must close for the 


Mr 


lammerstein’s important ar 
due them as per contract, but 
ranged to hold over until the 


open, April 22, with “Romeo 

eRe 
V eng 1 grand opera is, of course, 
Gard th its great bugbear, tradition. To try 


Covent Garden any of its prestige by build- 
tar another yperati stronghold, more 

letails of comfort and ventilation 
{ greatly improved acoustic proper- 
cellence of the ensemble of 


wed therein, } oy trying to steal a 





ted and traditional English institution, 
nt all a w , sciplined English 

1 ‘ notior rf is Knglish prerogatives 

h its exceptions, and besides 

Garden, with its pseudo prestige as a_ social 
s supposed to yield something more 
representations—an illusion that is a 

n it valuation commercial to the 

ng e bas f the long list of 

é iveaux riches—social climbers—waiting 

the nouveaux riches do not flourish so 

we a little west of here. Noth- 

of a kind of social earthquake could possibly 
tream away from Covent Garden's 

Covent Garden is likely to remain to Lon- 

er poor. who are always with her. Unless—and 
the rioting suffragett*s should take 


their militant minds to “rush” 


Garden and demolish it thoroughly, from the 
with their seats about thirty inches from 

loping downward (Covent Garden au 

really to be strapped in those stall seats), 


Cabie Address: VERT’S AGENCY, ‘LONDON 


DON |f/ 


to the kitchen chaired balcony, where “seats” are sold at 
two dollars and a half and one dollar and seventy-five 
cents during the season, and to which “seats” the au- 
dience have to enter through a side door in a side street, 
mount about thirteen pair of stairs, at least that many, 
that is twenty-six in all, over the not over-clean stone 
steps of which ladies trail their evening gowns, or try not 
to, and the ascension of which men with weak hearts or 
weak knees and strong purses avoid. 
neRre 

An interesting picture an audience in this part of the 
house presents. To see the stage as well as hear from ‘t 
is quite a natural desire, and so row after row of musical 
martyrs may be viewed at any performance at Covent 
Garden, esconsed in those kitchen chairs, resting elbows 
on knees, chins supported in hands, in the effort to gratify 
this natural desire to see the stage. And if by any ex- 
traordinary unfortunate chance one should hold a ticket 
for one of those kitchen chairs just a little too far around 
on either side of this balcony, then one cannot see at all. 
So, many stand during the opera and enjoy their “seats” 
during the long waits between acts. It really seems too 
bad that the suffragettes, being out for real business, 
should waste their zeal on the breaking of the windows 
of linen shops, tailor shops, jewelers, department stores, 
Chappele’s music house, Augener’s, Thomas Lipton’s tea 
shops and various other shops, besides the Prime Minis- 
ter's house, some post office branches and other govern- 
ment property, when there is real work to do, and some- 
thing that would fit in with Miss Pankhurst’s statement 
at the Pavilion Music Hall, March 4, when she said that 
‘if they are going to give us long sentences we will sav 
we might as well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb. 
Even if it is burning down a palace, we shall do our bit.” 
Of course, they would get more than two months of hard 
labor for demolishing dear old Covent Garden, but better 
be hung for destroying old mutton than either a lamb or 
a sheep. 

nRrrR 

However, to return to Mr. Hammerstein and his sum- 
mer season. The repertory to be presented is as follows: 
In French—‘Don Quichotte,” “Hérodiade,” “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “Werther,” “La Navarraise,” “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann,” “Faust,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Le 
Prophéte,” “Quo Vadis,” “Les Huguenots,” “The Violin 
Maker of Cremona,” “William Tell,” “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “Robert le Diable,”.“La Reine Fiametta.” In 
Italian—“I] Trovatore,” “La Favorita,” “Dolores,” “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” &“Rigoletto,”"? “La Traviata,” “Il Bar- 
biere de Siviglia,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera.” In English—‘“The Children of Don,” by Joseph 
Holbrooke, and “Fionn and Jera,” by Learmont Drys- 
dale Those of the artists heard here this winter and re- 
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im Sone Recitals, October te April. Assisted by = 6 


Orchestra for 3 appearances. Also en 


rine Maine Festival, Oct. 1k ana 17a. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, 1133 Breadway, New York 
CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 


engaged for the spring are: Felice Lyne, Victoria Fer, 
Mile. Olchanski, Orville Harrold, Harry Weldon, José 
Danse, Francis Coombe, M. Bozano, Figarella and some 
others. Among the new singers to be heard are: Berte 
Ceasar (French soprano), Emma Trintini (Italian so- 
prano), Emilio Zampielli (Italian tenor), and M. Le Fond 
(French baritone). 
ene 

Mr. Hammerstein is also negotiating for two new con- 
ductors. One of the difficult things of life is for an auto- 
ciatic stage manager and an autocratic chef d’orchestra 
to invariably agree on the personal, comparative and su- 
perlative degrees of autocracy in a workaday relationship. 
Hence, change, which almost invariably means progress, 
is often the best possible way of adjusting the matte:. 
Also, negotiations are pending concerning other artists 
and other operas. 

Re 

Under the auspices of the following named committee, 
Mr. Hammerstein will inaugurate his summer season: 
The Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Harewood, Lord Howard de Walden, Helen Countess of 
Radnor, Lady Ailwyn Fellowes, Sir Francis Laking and 
Mr. S. G. Asher. 

neRre 

Signor Mascagni. who is meeting with great success in 
his two performances a day at the Hippodrome, in his 
act of “Conducting Cavalleria,” may bring to pass the 
production of his new opera, “Isabeau,” at the London 
Opera House. Signor Mascagni and Monsieur Hammer- 
stein have been seen having afternoon tea together. 

nner, 

The closing night of the London Opera House was : 
veritable gala night. Scenes from five operas were given, 
to wit, the coronation scene from “Louise,” with Madame 
Vallandri and Jean Auber; the second act from ‘Tales 
of Hoffmann,” with Eva Olchanski and Frank Pollock; 
the mad scene from “Lucia,” Felice Lyne as Lucia; the 
last act from “Il Trovatore,” with Isabeau Catalan, Nina 
Ratti and Mario Ansaldi, and the first act from “La 
Traviata,” with Victoria Fer as Violetta, Orville Harrold 
as Alfredo and -—Enzo Bozano as Germont. There was 
great enthusiasm at the close of the performances, and 
Mr. Hammerstein was called for, and responded with 
profuse bowing. Many expected he would make some 
comments on the season just closing and the promised 
one for summer, but Mr. Hammerstein simply smiled and 
bowed and bowed and smiled and left his audience guess- 


3 nRR 

One of the most enterprising and artistic teachers of 
voice among London’s younger members of the profes- 
sion is Muriel Little, who gained her diploma from the 


Muriel LITTLE *ornxe 


(Leipzig Di ) 
ELENA GERHARDT method of VOICE PRODUCTION” 
Fally authorized. Address. { wetiacten Road, St. John's Wood, London, N. W. 


523 Paddington 


Ostrovsky Musical Institute 


E> 

* THE OSTROVSKY METHOD solves the prob- 

lem of manual flexibility. It develops technic, 

elasticity, stretch, speed, looseness, resistance. 

—— Ostrovsky Apparatus and Appliances 

E. Zimbatist. bor terms and circulars address Secretary, Ostrovsky 
A. Osborne Musical Institute, 6 Conduit St., London,W. 
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Leipsic Conservatory of Music in 1906. Miss Little holds 
letters of the highest recommendation from Marie Hed- 


mondt, of Leipsic, in reference to her voice and method 
of teaching; from Robert Teichmuller, on her piano 
studies, and from Professor Gustav Schreck on her 
studies in harmony, theory and form. After Miss Little's 





return from Leipsic, sh 
appeared before Queen Alexandra, Princess Victoria and 
a teacher of voice production 
work, and later 


e sang several times in public, and 


the Czarina. But it is as 
that Miss Little has det 


rmined her life 


in the season several of her pupils will be heard in a 
pupils’ concert Those who will give the program have 


ttle for three, four and five years, 


Miss L 


will be able 


been pupils o! 


to demonstrate the and 


Miss 


and they ideas 
method of their teacher in their various numbers. 





Little has a very large teaching connection in Norfolk 
and in Surrey, where she spends three days a week, and 
where her pupils have been heard often in concert and 


oratorio work. has also had the good fortune 


Miss Little 
’ be highly recommended by Ele 


lieder 


1a Gerhardt, the noted 


uring in America 
RRR 


received the highest praise possible 


the 


singer now t 


Allen has 


Perceval 





from press public throughout provinces on het 


role of Senta in the “Flying Dutchman,” 
Miss Allen is to 
“Tristan 





singing of 


with the Denhof Opera Company sing 


Isolde in the two performances of and Isolde’ 


to be given by this same 


to be company. 
znRre 
Dr. George Hensche $s giving a recital program today 
at the famous St. Leonards School for girls in St 
Andrews, Scotland On March 16, Dr. Henschel will 
give a concert at Steinway Hall m the 19th, he will 
conduct F. S. Kelly's orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall; 


and on the 24th, the popular Sunday concert at the South 


Place Palace; and on the 25th, at one of the annual series 


f Broadwood concerts, he will give the program. Dr 
Henschel has had a particularly busy season in concert 
giving, conducting and giving much attent:on to his large 


class of pupils 


RRR 


An interesting lecture on the Fletcher music method 
was given by Dorothea Page, March 7, at the home 0! 
Lady St. Helier in Portland Place 


3 : a 
John Dunn, the English violinist, has been meeting with 


great success throughout the English provinces, where h« 
has been touring the last two months Mr. Dunn has 
given recitals in Leeds, Birmingham, Newcastle, Brad- 
ford, Hull, Manchester and many other places, and has 
met with the most flattering receptions everywhere he has 
appeared. Mr, Dunn was assisted on his tour by Percy 
Waller, pianist. On his return to London, Mr, Dunn was 
heard in the three chamber music concerts given y 


Isador Epstein, when some new and interesting compos 
tions by Russian composers were played for the first 
time, as well as selections from the French school of the 
eighteenth century Mr. Dunn will be in London over 


will receive a limited number of pupils 
ners 

A magnificent interpretation of “Ein 

given by the Beecham Orchestra, Thomas Beecham con 

the Palladium, March 3. Mr. Beecham has 

sense and a fine conception of style, and so 


he season, and 


Heldenleben” was 


ducting, at 
the dramatic 


Ein Heldenleben” was a story worth listening to, At 
this same concert a new violinist, Herr Fidelman, from 
Russia, made his first appearance in England, playing 
the Paganini concerto in D and the “Lucia” transcription 


encore number. Herr Fidelman played remarkably 


has had excellent schooling, without doubt, and 


as an 


well; he 


his tone is of the big, broad kind, resonant and of su 


tained singing quality He made a most favorable im- 
pression At the concert mext Sunday, under Mr 
Beecham’s conductorship, Fritz Kreisler will play the 
Beethoven concerto. 
nee 

Vecsey, the young Hungarian violinist, who ts now 
nineteen years old, must be classed among the great 
violinists of the day. He has given two recitals in Lon- 


don within the last week, and on February 26 appeared 
as soloist with the London Symphony Orchestra unde: 
Wilhelm Mengelberg, playing the Max Bruch G minor 


was so delighted 
with the Con- 
The Hague, 
March 2% 
recital he 


with whicl 


concerto, Herr Mengelberg 
that he immediately engaged him as 
Orchestra of Amsterdam at 
Arnheim, March 25; 
and March 28. At 
played the Vieuxtemps concerto in | 


Mendelssohn, and at his 


soloist 
certgebouw 
March 23; at 
Amsterdam, 


Haarlem, 
\ ecsey's hirst 
major; at his secon! 
recital, the third recital he will 
Other numbers heard at 
week include the Bach chaconne 


which unaccompanied numbers 


play the Vieuxtemps D minor 


his recitals of the 


and 


past 


sonata in (s mimor, in 


he is supreme; the Tartini “Trille du Diable,” “Hexen- 
tanz,” by Paganini, and his “I Palpiti,” and some miscel- 


His playing of the Mendelssohn con- 
brilliant (accurate as to 
a consummate mastery of 
in many a ‘day. 


laneous numbers 
certo was one of the most 
intonation and phrased with 
bowing) that has been heard in London 


A tone of great beauty of timbre, an energy and nervous 


force that is refreshing in its spirit of youth and fresn- 








FRANZ VON VECSEY 


and innate musical feeling dominate all this young 


ness 


interpretations At his third recital, 


MME. LILLIAN 


artists 
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besides the Vieuxtemps in D minor concerto, he will play 
‘La | “La Clochette,” by Paganini; 


olia,” by Corelli; 
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“Rondo des Lutins by Bazzini, an ree ! wii 
compositions ner, 

Marie \ltona WA has levote 
and talent to the introducing and propagating of the n 
literature of temporary writers, gave a tfull n 
formal musicale t her me February \ 
sang a number of songs by Hug Ras \ larn 
felt, Madame Poldows} IX al elan \\ \ i 
W. Vine, Edward ( Bairstow I Ir Jurgen 
Worthy of special mentioning were the ‘ n ‘ 
tiugo Rasch Um die Kinder st ud a 
and “Nach einem Rege | re ure i singer 
know, many settings of the po t the tori it this 
new setting | Ra ! ‘ 
more perie S expressing t | ec wor 
sc well Then the ret nes by | ‘ \ ! 
in the true sense of the wor S 
cellent song ending with a very effect ral 
accompaniment t Sommergluck, s well a I 
chen” and “Wolken ire accompaniment f the 
modern virtuos rder Sor Pr ngiisn 2 n imu 

ript, namely lo the Moon, Richat c \ 
Statue of Pa Piping, vy W. Vivian W Vine; lo 
Daffodils,” by Edward ¢ Bairstow, were a imple f 
the most refined thought and well trained ul 

zn, 

An interesting lecture by Rosabel Watson w r nm Or 

he Instruments of a Modern Orchestra it 
stead Institute, February ) whe the iriou “ 
winds and brass instrument rarely n um 
the desirables by womer were x{ r n 

liustrated by se who taken t p> pt 1 
ally and have ade a s es i their wort 1 ; W 
son was the first lady in England ‘ t ‘ 
orn, and illustrations were giver é ira bar 
row Edith Penville gave xample n te Leal 
Bull, the oboe; Frances Thomas, th« a et, and Ann 
Mukle and Lucy Mumby, the ASSOOt while Lil 
Mukle and Katherine Fidlet ve xcer] trumpet 
parts and played a duet for two trumpet et ibone 
was ably represented by ( nce M 

nne 
rhere is no questioning the piat ent of Susann 

von Morvay, the young Hungarian piani who i 
cital at Aeolian Hall last week ter te l : 
stupendous in quality and quantity I t 
teen years of age she has all the natur 
easoned professional in conception an t { y 
of her program Her playing of the Bach-l fanta 
and fugue in G or was an example of t re 
trosity [he Beethoven “Appassionata” w i i read 
ug excellent ind ndividual, leviating if 
the uthent: ut, nevertheles a re rkably ter 
preted reading. Other mpositions that ur n t 
program and impressed through the and a! 
ommand were the Brahms interm: n | t n 
118, and the G minor rhapsody; the Pagar aria 
tions in A minor, a n Chopin in t 
nocturne, opus 32, N , and the great 

nne 
Ihe following mcet have ee! 4 

“Simpson, who 18 assisting ! 

the spring and immer i 
‘Norman Wilks, who gave s first recit t eas 
Se( hstein Hall February 24 i very pr 4 ) 

st, having high intelligence and i 
and ready mmand of t artist 

nnre 

“Another young English pianist I } 

t abundant talent. If his Beet é ed 
sired, the Schumann group received a , treatmen 
and some of the Chopin was truly be f 
compositions were interesting and é ! 


He managed to keep the smal! audier 


In Paul K ansk it B n Hall 
heard an artist wil thoug mpa ely g 
already “arrived He does not ‘ echnica 
jugglery, though his mechanical equipme f higt 
order; he is, before all else, a true art { ne 
formance aroused unusual enthusiasm, and he re ponded 


to the persistent appeal with an exquisite little waltz by 


Kreisler.” EveLYN KAESMANN 
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DENESHNY 32, } 

Moscow, February 25, 1911. 
é two years ago a competition of violinists took 
nM w. It was organized by D. Belaiew, a citi- 
,wn and a great lover of music. He arranged 
} f Prof. S. Hrymali, who at that time had 
1 forty years of pedagogic duties at the 
ire of Moscow. It was a real competitive tes- 
ited to do splendid work in the way of de- 
veloping the musica! faculties of the people at large 
encouragement to native art is welcome.) D, Be- 


till continues his efforts in the same line; only 





y he organized another competition for cellists on 
sion of the fiftieth jubilee of the Imperial Rus- 

al Society This generous man offered two 

é f 1,500 roubles and 1,000 roubles. Only those cel- 
were eligible who had finished their musical studies 

e of the conservatories of Russia. The competitors 
ered sixteen, but only twelve played in the end, and 
ng the there was a woman, Anne Luboshitz, a very 
nted distinguished cellist M Ippolitow-Dwonow, 
ecto! the Conservatoire, was the president of the 
y g of nine members, among them the famous 
f. J. Klengel. The competition took place in the large 
f the Conservatoire before a large audience of mu- 

ins and friends of the competitors; it lasted two days, 
shori intervals for meals and rest rhe first prize 
awarded to S. Kosolupow, a young man from the 
uth of Russia—the land of Cossacks. He finished his 


tudies at the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg in the year 


1 Ever since he has been playing in the orchestra of 

Imperial Opera House, as he had no other means ot 

Many of the cellists played exceedingly well. 

ere was a piece of Bach, a concert piece and a modern 

n each of their programs. It was difficult to come 

decision as to the best player. The second prize was 

t length split, being awarded half to J, Press and the 

Belloussow, both very remarkable cello players. 

Boekke deserves high praise, too, but as there 

re only two prizes he received no mark of distinction 
nn ye 

lt was very interesting to have our Russian cellists 

hered together, all pupils of Russian conservatories, 

nd playing so well. We owe great gratitude to our lib- 

| fellow citizen, Belaiew, for once more doing so much 


rd the spread of good music over our land 


aeare 


lame Mouromzeva-Veniawski appeared in Moscow 
gave “Liederabende.” She is a young artist of great 
prano voice of brilliant quality, which she 

with real art Ihe was the daughter of the Pres 

ent of first Parliament of Russia, Sergius Mou 
ew nan who was greatly appreciated by his na 


He died suddenly in November, 1910. His wife was 


n artist of the Imperial Opera House, a distinguished 


ger in her youth, and a great favorite of Tschaikowsky, 
composing his opera, “Eugen Oneguine,” wrote 
And 


role of Tatiana especially for her. what a de- 


tful Tatiana she made Moscow remembers her weli 
was anxious to hear her daughter, Mary Mouromzew 
w Madame Veniawski), who was well known in her 
od here as possessing brilliant talent and great in- 

gence. She did not disappoint the keen expectations, 
revealed at her very first recital that she is a born 


exuberance of 
every one 


with the 
and fascinated 


Her voice, overflowing 
e a deep impression, 





who heard her. It was a keen delight to listen to the in- 
get and vitally dramatic interpretation of Madame 
wski. She grasped the style of each song, no mat- 
what nation it belonged, by means of her unusual 
isical gifts. Her “Liederabende” must be 

§ ng the most interesting of this season. 

y( anced to be in Moscow and attended a 

nd Madame Veniawski. He seemed greatly 

‘ vith her artistic achievements, as he applauded 
wart nd remained throughout the concert. At one 
er re M. Veniawski, her husband, gave some 
ngs for a vocal solo with piano and chorus 

f arranged by himself. Her mother’s pu- 

e is a well known singing teacher) sang the chorus 


s proved to be very interesting and were 


eived enthusiastically by the audience The national 

( the rhythmic beauty, revealed the true Russian 

haracter in melody and were real samples of national art 
d equally interesting to foreigners and Russians 
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last few weeks have been filled with perform- 

‘ i umber music and—what is more important— 

hamber music we heard was of the best kind. The 

n Quartet visited Moscow and gave recitals, hav- ° 

heir programs Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 


etc. There is nothing but praise to record of the Bo- 
hemians 


Our Moscow pianist and composer, Sergius Taneiew, 
the great master of counterpoint, took part at the last 
recital of the Bohemian Quartet, playing the piano part of 
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his quintet, a new composition, which we heard for the 
first time and which proved to be of great merit from a 
musical point of view. 


The Philharmonic Society was not slow in planning a 
similar treat for its audience, by arranging chamber music 
performances at which appeared Eugen Ysaye, P. Casals 
and Alexander Siloti, a trio of illustrious artists known 
all over the world. They had on their programs Men- 
delssohn, Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, etc., besides which 
they performed solos Casals, a great exponent of Bach, 
played his suite for the cello, a performance which can- 





S. KOSOLUPOW, 
Winner of the cello prize 


not soon be forgotten. Ysaye, master of the violin, did 
pieces of Mozart and Beethoven, besides lyrical numbers, 
ir each of which, as usual, he proved himself a great per- 
former. ELLEN von Trend. 





MUSIC IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 
St. Avoustine, Fla., March 6, 1912. 
The Sunday evening sacred concerts at the Buckinghaw 
Hotel by the guests, are quite enjoyable events. 


RRR 


Tomijiro Asai’s recital in the Sunday School room 27 
Grace M. E. Church, on Monday afternoon last, was quite 
an artistic treat. This was given under the auspices 2f 
the St. Cecelia Club, Mr. Asai was assisted by Mrs. Ar- 
nold Goldy, who sang a duet with him. The program con- 
sisted of original songs in Japanese, excerpts from Japan- 
ese operas, adaptations of original melodies from 
“Madama Butterfly” and the “Mikado”; Japanese songs in 
English by Western composers, and dramatic and humor- 
ous readings—Japanese themes. 

nur 


Sunday evening, March 3, the orchestral concert at the 
Ponce de Leon was quite interesting and pleased a good 
sized audience. The program consisted of some excellent 
numbers. The special feature of the concert was Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” This number was very 
enthusiastically received by the appreciative audience. The 


other numbers of the program were fine. Mr. Shaw is 
an excellent conductor. The concerts seem to grow more 
popular each Sunday evening. J. HerMANN YOpER. 





New Choral Works by Margaret Meredith. 


Margaret Meredith, said a leading London magazine in 
a recent issue, the granddaughter of Sir George Elliot 
and the daughter-in-law of the late George Meredith, 
comes of musical stock, for her mother was the possessoz 
of a fine contralto voice and was one of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby’s favorite pupils. 

Mrs. Meredith began the study of the piano at a very 
early age and passed her musical examinations with hon- 


ors. Later on she studied with Ernst Pauer and Edward 
Dannreuther. Her first composition was a musical idyll 


entitled “The Pilgrim’s Way,” which was produced at the 
Court Theater with Madame Gleeson-White, Louisa Dale 
and Phyllis Lett as singers, and which won golden opin- 
ions in the press. 

Her next success was a work for orchestra and chorus 
entitled “Sursum Corda.” This was produced at Harrov- 
gate, and although at the last moment she was obliged to 
conduct it herself, it met with such success that later it 
was given by Mr. Fagge and the London Choral Society, 
and at Leicester, Newcastle, and again at Harrogate with 
the Leeds Philharmonic Choir. This work is rapidly be- 
coming popular in Germany and America, as well as in 
England, not only on account of its beautiful solos for 
contralto and tenor, “The Lord Is My Shepherd” and “I 
Will Lift Mine Eyes to the Hills,” but also because it 
is equally suitable for either organ or orchestra, and has 
been translated into German most ably and sympathetically 
by Prof. Julius Buths, of Diisseldorf, the famous pro- 
ducer and translator of Elgar’s “Gerontius.”’ 

Mrs. Meredith’s next choral works were “Requiem o2n 
the Death of Queen Victoria” and “The Passing of King 
Edward,” the words of both being by Mr. Owen Seaman. 
The requiem was performed at the Chapel Royal by the 
kind desire of H. R. H. Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, who was graciously present. 

Both works were subsequently performed by the Leeds 
Philharmonic Choir at Harrogate and again in Londo, 
under the Russian conductor, M. Wassely Safonoff. 

The following excerpts from the press are on her latest 
composition, “Recessional” : 

The other numbers included a setting for choir, organ and orches 
tra, of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,” by Margaret Meredith, who 
in her broad and telling themes reveals a more complete grasp of 


her material and a firmer handling of her ideas than in her previous 
compositions.—London Morning Post, December 7, 1911. 





The second novelty was a setting for chorus, orchestra and organ 
by Margaret Meredith of Rudyard Kipling’s “Recessional.” This is 
by far the strongest work this talented lady has written. The 
spiritual element of the poem is kept prominent, the writing for the 
voices flows easily, the instrumental parts admirably support them 
and deepen the significance cf the words, and many passages are 
most impressive.—Yorkshire Post, December 7, 1911, 





The setting of Kipling’s “‘Recessional” is by far the strongest work 
its gifted composer has produced. The spiritual element of the 
poem is kept prominent in an impressive manner, and in the opening 
and finale the solemnity of the appeal to the Deity is most rever- 
ently and beautifully deepened by the music. I would recommend 
the work to choral societies throughout the United Kingdom, and 
nothing more appropriate could be found for performance in sacred 
buildings. The rendering on Wednesday was the best performance 
of the evening. I understand that already the work has been in 
cluded in three forthcoming choral concerts.—London Referee, De 
cember 10, 1911. 





Bachaus Recital Program. 
For his third New York recital at Carnegie Hall, Friday 
afternoon, March 22, Wilhelm Bachaus, the pianist, will 
play the appended program: 


Verte Th SS CU, Basic cicendiods sacwncececdecd ¥en Beethoven 
amen, cin: Oe ae EE ks Wein kes ota as bb che cobucovaas Beethoven 
(Les adieux, l’absence et le retour.) 

Bealehe be-C i BO sis cos. ce paaks tae pabsdacs on Rachmaninoff 
Hommage 4 Rameau....... Wh Sab Add GREE Sp Ueaus< ccccceseeuhd Debussy 
SORGIRS ten: Bh MI iconic cbc ved verb buns cps sqxvninagens Debussy 
Sem CURE OMNI. 5 5a6 dine a osu bad Fo cd bds cdesec tien Debussy 
OS | 5 i665 ko us. ce kta edbacna) catcebsdedcddnodeSciecéeoeched Chopin 
Prelude, op 45, in C sharp minor.........ccccesccccecsees Chopin 

Four studies— 

Op. we, Wey. 06: fe BR Bits inniidss iris Ceteccivccescties Chopin 
Bee BO OO. De Gis virus vn dks cuaesveeeuaucacen Chopin 
ee ee | a Oyen ere ore Chopin 

Qa, Ghs Ta BE EE nk £0 08 Bb dh vhs kas ceesden Chopin 

Selatan bn TE Gk Mews ie Gitik soe dase dbonscvecce ..Chopin 
eee RS ake s haces + Win ote Na eheks 0 amd ba Tek ed covceue Liszt 
TE Pe TC | is aiicia dn 0 Kha dnv ccinkh bs bacmssoicectuchs Liszt 





Elena Gerhardt with Thomas Orchestra. 

Elena Gerhardt, the German lieder singer, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, for 
the pair of concerts, Friday afternoon, March 20, and Sat- 
urday evening, March 30. 





Lillian Grenville, remembered in America from her con- 
nection with “Quo Vadis” last season, appeared recently 
in “Pelleas et Melisande” at Nice. 
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of Tilly Koenen, as I was informed), 
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I small 
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need to modify 
f the modern to the older style of 
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text of secondary import. 
tyle of recitativo introduced by Wag- 


real canto” of song was 


n impressionistic songs, such as those 


nd another bel canto, namely, the real stress 


TT beauty of diction in the song. We 

day contented with merely the beautiful flowing 

intilena per se. The new style of song de- 

unite the bel canto of the word to that 

r cantilena, and these demands render the 

doubly difficult. How now to unite these 

tions and how we may adapt the flowing 

he spoken word was the real object of the 

which was amply illustrated. In spite of 

irtist still has a remarkable freshness of 

mand vocalization, so that her illustra 
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thought The illustrations were from the 
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the persons of the pianist, Helene 

the violin Rudolf Weinmann, established 

ked high as artists. The refinement and 

ealed in the C minor variations of Bee 

t evident that the pianist has given careful 

to her interpretations, while her pian 

the od schoo] and something of the grand 

e showed also in the technically difficult 

nt-Saens More individuality, perhaps, and 

ss technic was manifested by the violinist, 

sive stroke of bow, a large, deep singing 

t temperament and force soon showed that 

re from inward resources than from 

ho probably, independent of school, 

e asserted his originality and individuality 

every drawback Mendelssohn’s concerto, 


Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” and several smaller soli were 
Herr Manoach, who accompanied, 
did so with extreme discretion; his task under certain ar- 
bitrary features of the violinist’s performance must have 
The recognition of the 


the numbers chosen 


been more than usually difficult. 
public was instantaneous, and the reception very warm 
and cordial. 
nae 

[he concert given by the Blithner Orchestra, assisted 
by Lilli Lehmann, instead of Dr. Willner, as announced 
(the latter was prevented by illness), was under the con- 
ducting of Alex. von Fielitz, the well known song com 
poser, who displayed marked gifts as a director and gave 
the posthumous “Tragische Overture” of Dvorak an in 
teresting interpretation. It was evident, however, that the 
chief interest of the evening was centered on the appear- 
ance of Lilli Lehmann, now approaching the seventies, and 
still able to sing a work of Mozart’s with enviable power 
and extraordinary vocal art. Not quite so with the songs 
of Wolf, where it was evident that the great singer had 
to struggle heroically against the ravages of age and time 
I cannot but repeat what I have 
knew her in her 


upon her vocal organs. 
remarked before that for those 
prime this wreck of time is a sort of tragedy for the 
listener whose enthusiasm for the vocal art per se does 
not equal the artistic demand for reilly musical repro 
duction, which under these well nigh im- 
possible; yet one could not repress admiration for the 
marvelous control exhibited by the singer under the cir 
The program closed with a stirring per- 
formance of Schumann's first symphony, where Von 
lielitz’s gifts as director were again in fresh evidence. 
nre 

A quartet that has quickly found its way into public 
favor was heard by a large and really high class audience 
rhe leading spirit is that of Eisenberger, 
famous director) 
The pearly 


who 


conditions is 


cumstances. 


on January 25. 
yet Hans von Schuch 
Concertmaster Paul Wille are not far behind 
touch and exquisite tone of the pianist, with its endow- 
ment of inward spiritual grace, was a veritable treat for 
lovers of Mozart. Yet taken all in all, perhaps the Bee 
thoven sonata in C minor for piano and violin showed 
the innate germinal force and power of the pianist to far 
greater advantage In the beautiful and favorite “Fo- 
rellen” quintet of Schubert, not only did the fine art of the 
pianist again assert itself, but one heard what possibilities 
lie in the much neglected bass viol when played as the 
artist Alwin Starke played it on this evening. At the 
close, enthusiasm knew go bounds, such a scene of excite- 
ment as surged around the podium being rarely witnessed 
in our cold, apathetic musical atmosphere 
zmre”e 

In the person of Karl Friedberg we learned to know a 
genuine musician whose understanding and mastery of 
his instrument, so evident in his beautiful touch and tone, 
his clear singing cantilena and accuracy of atttack, were 
equaled only by the depth of penetration and insight into 
the works he chose for discussion. Perhaps the musician 
was more apparent in the Rameau sarabande, while both 
the pianist and artist were united in the exquisite canti- 
lena of the first movement of Beethoven's “Moonlight” 
sonata and in the Schumann “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
which latter, however, require more force and virility, 
more energy and fire than the apparently frail pianist was 
able to produce. But taken all in all, Herr Friedberg is 
not only an artist of the first rank, but shows also that 
he is a “Kenner” and a “K6nner” in more directions than 


(son of the and 


one He also is a master of pedal effects, and is in- 
timate with all the hidden secrets of his art and his in- 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause 
RRR 

The of Walter Georgii 
quainted again with works of new composers, and took us 
out of the old and beaten track of the concert worn pro- 
heard through the year without variation 


strument. He 


second concert made us ac- 


gram, usually 
Weismann’s “Variations and Fugue” upon a theme of his 
own, Reger’s smaller tonal pictures, “Aus meinem Tage- 
buch,” and some selections from Grieg and Dvorak beside 
trahms numbers, formed the program. A pupil of Max 
Pauer, it was to be expected that the pianist would mani- 
fest predilection for his master’s favorite, Brahms. 
Much careful thought and insight, a beautiful tone, and 


his 


often much finesse and precision, were all manifested by 
this talented young pianist, who needs only a little more 
fire and temperament to make him a most interesting ar- 
tistic personality 
nae 

The Richard Dehmel evening introduced an attempt at 
a comparatively new art. Formerly, not able to win the 
conviction and consent of his hearers, though wholly 


worthy of it, Dehmel has tried to bring. his poems nearer - 


to the public heart by his endeavor to unite the declama- 
tory and musical in his recitation. Unfortunately, not with 
the greatest success. Where formerly Dehmel won a true 
little band of believers and followers, today this new style 
estranges and puts him and his works more generally out 
of sympathy and touch with his public. The art is arti- 
ficial, and of necessity casts something of the same char- 
acter on his work. Yet the singer, Frau Thea von Mar- 
mont, gave the lofty style and effect, the deep pathos, and 
in places the brilliancy of Dehmel’s works without, how- 
ever, captivating her hearers. The audience, while im- 
pressed, remained somewhat cool, and at scarcely any 
moment were they awakened to enthusiasm or won over 
to deep conviction. Dehmel’s style of recitation resembles 
somewhat a sort of intonation, in sustained tone, which 
bears something of monotony with it. His works, never- 
theless, when read apart, will retain their true worth and 
significance, and this without the theatrical mask. 
nnre 

The appearance here. of an extraordinarily 
violinist adds still another to the long list of American 
violinists who certainly belong among the category of 
the great. Thus we have had Kathleen Parlow, Arthur 
Hartmann, the Sascha Culbertson, Spalding, Maud Powell, 
and a number of others, all of whom have won justly 
their golden laurels from the German public and the Ger- 
man press. A like case, only more so, is that of Cordelia 
whose playing last Tuesday excited astonishment 
and enthusiasm, She is evidently what the Germans call 
a “rassiges Weib,” that is to say, she is a full blooded, 
temperamental and individual artist, whose violinism is 
equalled by her musicianship and musical feeling. What 
lent her concert and program a peculiar charm is that she 
did not keep to the well beaten track of the violin litera- 
ture, but played a concerto never heard here before, a 
work of the Russian composer, Julius Conus. <A _ well 
known German critic described her performance thus: 
“Cordelia Lee is one of those natures for whom music is 
not only a profession, but to whom jt is the very breath 
of life, an artist who with warm blooded temperament 
and captivating rhythmical swing, with a wonderful large, 
full round tone, masters the content so that we do not 
merely perceive more or less well played compositions, 
but that in the moment of their reproduction they seem 
to us like an event of personal experience. It speaks 
well for the young violinist that she gave of her best in 
Handel's violin sonata and that she made otherwise trivial 
pieces like the gavotte and musette of Tor Aulin enjoy- 
able.” Miss Lee is a pupil of Prof. Auer in St. Peters- 
burg, where she has concertized with brilliant success 
Needless to say, her reception here was enthusiastic 
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The Brahms evening of Prof. Sherwood in the Peda- 
gogischer Musik-Verein, literally brought crowds to hear 
this interesting lecturer deliver an exposition of the works 
ot his favorite composer. Prof. Sherwood’s easy, con- 
versational style, his easier half off-hand acquaintance 
with the versatile output of this “last of the masters,”’ and 
his stupendous memory, equal at any moment to repro- 
ducing, impromptu, so many parts or the whole of a given 
composition, to which his clear resonant speaking voice 
added no little charm, render such a lecture a delight to 
the listener. While Prof. Sherwood’s aim was seemingly 
not to give scientific exposé of the works of Brahms, but 
rather a general outlook over the whole Brahms field in 
an easily comprehensible and popular style, yet, no doubt, 
many musicians present would gladly have had him go 
into this subject a little more deeply. This, of course, 
could not be done in a single evening. As to the pianistic 
reproduction, Prof. Sherwood’s former exceeding accuracy 
and finessse were not often so clearly in evidence, so that 
there were in the piano pieces now and then rough and 
broken places that needed careful mending. In _ the 
Brahms composition a lost note or a false one may have 
unusual significance. But much of Prof. Sherwood’s play- 
ing was truly delightful, and the Hungarian dances given 
at the last, arranged for four hands (in which Prof. 
Scholtz took the “secundo”’), afforded great pleasure 
Prof. Sherwood was greeted with an enthusiastic ovation 
at the close. 


talented 


Lee, 


At the concert of the Bliithner Orchestra in the Ver- 
einshaus last night, a great crowd had gathered to do 
honor to the son of one of the greatest German com- 
posers and grandson of one of the most illustrious of 
pianists, alike composer and director. Siegfried Wagner, 
however, has a hard task to fill in attempting to represent 
his titanic ancestors! It is indeed a cruel fate to be the 
son of a genius! Yet he is an able director, with easy 
control of his men, directing without his notes his own 
compositions, the “Preludes” of Liszt, and several well 
known selections from Richard Wagner. All that routine 
and study and some natural gifts can do has been gained 
by Siegfried Wagner, without, however, revealing in him 
more than a tithe of his father’s genius. His works, or 
such of them as were performed, are, while pleasing. 
neither great nor original nor commanding, but are echoes 
of the great. school (and oftentimes of the music itself) 
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Katherine Allan Lively, Pianist. 
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KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 
Pianist 
me actually a musician of the very greatest talent 
Another paper said: “She is a highly cultured, pleasing 
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“Jane Osborne-Hannah,” said a third, “was most fortunate 
in her accompanist, Katherine Allan Lively, of Chicago 
who was at all times in perfect accord with the singer 
seeming to catch the spirit of her songs with rare sympa 
thy and understanding. The pianist appeared two piano 
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a60 West s7th Street, New York 


George GA RRE 


TENOR 


Address: 16 East 10th Street - 
Telephone: 2927 Stuyvesant 


N.Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Sireei 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough education in Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello and all branches 
of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for excellence. Course for Music 
Supervisors in Public Schools. Students receive free instruction in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Vocal Sight-reading, Ensemble Playing, and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc 





NEW YoRs 


CATAL OCS SENT ON APPLICATION 


ACCOMPANIS 


GRACE ANDERSON 


1425 Sreadway 


ond 
150 Manhattan Avenue 
*Phese, $342 River. 


him) SA PIO 


Formerly equdqeter Metropolitan Opera, N. Y., Italy, England 
Conductor, Adeline Patti's American tours 


SPECIALTY : “2¥ANCEP vocat instruction. 


STYLE, COACHING FOR OPERA 
65 Central Park West, New York City 


INGA ORNER Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent (arden 
Address, Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


PHILIP 


POONER 


TENOR 
The American Exponent ol “Bel Canto" 


205 West S7th Street 
New York City 
"Phone, 6510 Columbus 


ILESLEY MARTIN, Bel Canto 


STUDIO: 1425 BAGADWAT, BEW YORE 













| SINGERS 


Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
i Pauline Fredericks, Aodrew Mack, Nellie Hert 
i Marion Stanle Estelle Ward, Geraldine Hatche 
son, George emus, George Gillet, John end 
Tricks, Dr. Kugene Walton Marshall, Fiske O’ Hara, 
i Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, Johan H. Stubba, 


Bdward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
i chett! and many other singers now before the pub- 
U ite in opera and church work. 


‘ALTHOUSE 


Sesagenes! |; WALTER BR. ANDERSON, 5 West 36th St., City 





Dramatic 
Tenor 
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MUSIC IN BUFFALO, 
Burrato, N. Y., March 12, 1912 
me in Choir, the Buffalo Orpheus and the 
Chor rts were given here a fortnight ago. 


arnegie Hall, New York, on 
Mendelssohn Choir, of Toronto, 
Chicago, was the same as that 

Hinkle, soloist, was recalled 
had the good taste not to respond after 


rendered at ¢ 


nn ee 


ing very exacting compositions 
audi- 


Orpheu 
leader of Julius Lange, but the 
applauded with 
having 
appearance in Buffalo. The 
»f purpose was admirably ex- 

is group of German and English songs and 
il encores, “Cato’s Advice” bravos from the 


really a Hess evening, so fraternal was 


good choral work, 


Ludwig Hess, 


sincerity 


won 


corded hin 
KR RR 


f the Guido Choru 


its members 


gave it an opportunity 
as soloists. The sing 
ongs was so meritorious that each 
All of the young men 


Frankenstein, tenor; 


meed of applause 


Chey are Dr 


baritone, of Trinity; Dr. Busch, bass, 
Church, and Charles Yates, St. Paul's Ca- 
nme 
oon, March 3, the Chromatic Club, un- 
eadership of Heinrich Jacobson, gave a con 
‘ yentieth Century Club. The assisting artists 
| o Barbieri, violinist, and Sophie Fernow, 
The ib ng a motet by Mendelssohn, with the 
Broughton, Gallagher and White singing the 
Anot interesting number was “The Blessed 
Debt with Mrs. Newton as soloist and 
narrator Other choral numbers were 
rt erenade” (with Mrs. Strange as soloist) and 
May Horatio Parker rhe violinist played the 
in G minor, with Miss Fernow playing the 
part, and later he played numbers by Mozart, 
1 Wagner-Wilheln Bertram S. Forbes offi- 
he club accompanist. Mr. Jacobson has done 
lent work with this choral club of women’s voices. 
ie i 
dience 1id to be cold, changed the order of 
ig tropical enthusiasm for De Pachmann 
pianist played at Convention Hall last week 
res we demanded even after the lights had been 
d out 
nRR,R 
iret Keyes, the contralto, has been engaged for the 
f the Buffalo Orpheus Club V. K. 


Vanderbilts Aiding Musical Scholarships. 


john Henry Hammond (née Sloane) and Mrs. 
M née Shepard), both granddaughters 
William H. Vanderbilt, and great granddaugh 


the late Commodore Vanderbilt, the founder of the 


milli are taking an active interest in the 
which is to be given by the Granberry Piano 
New York next Monday afternoon (March 
benefit of the Scholarship Fund. Mrs. Ham- 


Mrs, William Douglas Sloane 
Vanderbilt), and Mrs. Morris, the daughter of Mrs. 
K epard (née Vanderbilt). Mrs. Shepard is the 

t of the te William H. Vanderbilt's four daughters 
Hammonds Morrises have children attend- 
School and the children 


rhter of 


and 

r rses at the Granberry 

I also enrolled 

the Scholarship 

ymmittee include Mrs. F. Nor- 

formerly Alice Winthrop (whose relative, 

W intl , has been a director of the Metropolitan 

Mrs. D. Hunter MacAlpin, Jr. 

Rockefeller), a daughter of William Rockefeller, 
er of John D. Rockefeller 

young New York pianist, a 


Nicholas J 


derbilt connections are among 


Other ladies interested in 


r tie 


pany), and 


Elsenheimer), will 
rhe 


piano 


nd Liszt program is to 
clarinet, 
as the per- 
Quartet is to assist 
pupils are now benefiting by the 


wit Brahr nata for and 


enheimer and Willham 
Sit gers’ 


Foerster 


ymncert Several 
fund, and it 


> the sum in 


s the intention of the committee 
the treasury in order that these 


may continue their work. 





Gamble Sings at SpoHane. 
Gamble, the well knowm basso, appeared before 
Wash.) audience for the third time this sea 
} us sO Berlin Trio. His num- 
fern and auite in 


é : keeping with the spirit of 


loist with the 


the program. His singing of Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” aria was broad and noble, displaying a big resonant 
voice and a most satisfying legato. Later Mr. Gamble 
gave Saint-Saéns’ “Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean” in ex- 
cellent French and style. His other selections were “Ein 
Ton,” by Cornelius, and Korbay’s “Shepherd, See Thy 
Horse’s Foaming Mane.” 

The route of the Gamble Concert Party for March 1s 
as follows: Calgary, Alberta, March 15; Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, March 18; Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, March 
19; Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, March 21; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, March 25. 





Madame Charles Cahier in America. 


That splendid American 
alto, Madame Charles Ca- 
hier, whose constant en- 
gagements at the Vienna 
Royal Opera and on the 
concert platforms anc, as 
guest, in the opera houses 
of all Europe have pre- 
vented her from appearing 
in America for several 
years past, has been 
cured by Signor Gatti- 
Casazza for several appear- 
ances in her best roles at 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House between Aprib 1 and 
April 15 next. 

Madame Cahier will give 
a recital in Munich on 


se- 





Photo by F. Grainer, Munich March 22 leaving imme- 
MADAME CHARLES CAHIER di ’ fi ' sees 
AS “BRANGAENE.” mely ‘eher te come 


for Cherbourg, from which 
port she will sail to New York with her husband. The 
appearance of this fine artist at the Metropolitan will be 








Max PAUER 


One of the Greatest of 


PIANISTS 


“Director of the Stuttgart Conservatory” 
“Professor and Kammervirtuoso by Royal 
appointment” 


Has at Last Decided to Play in America 


We have been commissioned to arrange 
the tour and invite correspondence. 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















looked forward to with great interest by her many New 
York friends and by the public in general. 





CIRCULAR. 


The piano factory of C. Bechstein, Berlin, finished its 
100,000th instrument in March of this year. This fact 
is not only a great event for the firm of Bechstein, but 
the entire musical world should be interested in this cli- 
max in the history and development of our first and big- 
gest piano factory. Established in 1853 by C. Bechstein, 
who died in 1900, the house now is being conducted in 
the same spirit as during the time of its founder, by his 
two Edwin and Carl Bechstein, and their instru- 
ments are spreading the fame of German industry to all 
parts of the world. In 1879 the firm of Bechstein opened 
a branch establishment in London, which has developed 
in a most surprising manner and now is one of the most 
important concerns in this line; in 1901 the London house 
inaugurated its own concert hall, the “Bechstein Hall,” 
and in* 1903 the Paris branch of the firm was founded. 

All piano heroes, beginning with Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Tausig and Buelow, up to the greatest virtuosi now liv- 
ing, such as d’Albert, Harold Bauer, Burmeister, Busoni, 
Carrefio, Cortot, Godowsky, Gruenfeld, Goldschmidt, La- 
mond, Da Motta, De Pachmann, Pauer, Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Rosenthal, Rachmaninow, Risler, Emil Sauer, Sli- 
winski, Schmid-Lindner, Schnabel, Weingartner, Wolfrum, 
etc, etc, all used and many of them still are using the 
Bechstein piano for their concerts. Thus international 
art is increasing more and more the fame of the house 
Bechstein, whose name will always maintain its place of 
honor in the piano industry as it has in the past. 


sons, 


MUSIC IN MUSHOGEE. 
Musxocez, Okla., March 9, 1912. 
The recent election of officers for the Ladies’ Saturday 
Music Club for season ig12-13 resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. M. Offield; first vice president, Mrs. F. M. 
Davis; second vice president, Mrs. E. W. Merchant; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Howard E. Condon; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs, W. T. Wisdom; treasurer, Mrs. E. D, Bevitt; 
librarian, Miss Benedict.° These with the following ap- 
pointments constitute the executive board; Mrs. Claude I. 
Steele, chairman program committee; Mrs. G. C. Morgan- 
stern, press; Mrs, D. C. Morrison, arrangement; Mrs. 
John B. Meserve, flower. The delegates were elected as 
follows: First delegaie to Third District Convention, Mrs. 
J. D. Benedict; second delegate, Gladys Beall-Way; alter- 
nates, Marie Anderson, Mrs. E. L. Dubois; musical repre- 
sentative, Lelah Francis Manson, pianist. Delegates to the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs’ biennial conven- 
tion: First delegate, Mrs. J. M. Offield, president, or her 
appointee; second delegate, Mrs. Walter R. Eaton; second 
alternate, Mrs. F. M, Davis; musical representative, Mrs 
i. D, Bevitt, organist. 
nne 
The annual spring concert of the Ladies’ Saturday 
Music Club resulted in two performances last week of a 
most delightful program. Those taking part were: J. 
Morris James, Mrs. Claude L. Steele, Mrs. W. F. Wylde, 
Lelah Francis Manson, Mrs. D. E. Melton, Beulah Benton 
Edmonson, H, R. Robinson, S. B. Gamble, W. C. Broly and 
R. C. Talbot, assisted by a chorus of seventy-five voices 
under the direction of J. Morris James; Mrs. Edwin 
Dealtry Bevitt at the organ, Lelia G. Munsell at the piano. 
nearer 
A choral society has recently organized at McAlester 
with Mrs. E. D. Bevitt, director. They are rehearsin- 
“The Rose Maiden,” by Cowen, for the spring concert. 
nnre 
Mrs. W. N. Robinson, a singer of Tulsa, has recently 
returned from a period of study abroad. 
nur 
Several Muskogee people expect to attend the Nikisch 
and London Symphony Orchestra concert in Kansas City, 
April 17. 
nar 
The music lovers of this city and vicinity are eagerly 
awaiting the coming appearance of Madame Gadsk’, 
May I. 
nue 
Mrs. Claude L, Steele expects to attend the executive 
board meeting of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, to be held in Memphis, Tenn., soon after Easter. 
Lepa CrawForp STEELE. 





Last Carolyn Beebe Concert. 

The third and last concert by Carolyn Beebe, pianist, 
took place Wednesday afternoon, March 13, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. George M. Pynchon, 16 East Fifty-third 
street, New York, and as with the former concerts, was 
eminently successful. Miss Beebe is an artist who creates 
a favorable impression because she brings to her art a 
penetrating insight, a splendid tone and unerring accuracy. 
She interprets with a profound knowledge of the com- 
poser and with an individuality founded upon the true 
art instinct. Her work is always of a very high grade 
and quality, which makes her performance one of pleasure 
and enlightenment. It is now incumbent upon her to 
make her talents known to a larger field, for her work 
entitles her to be heard far more frequently and in more 
extensive spheres. It is hoped that next season will find 
her engaged in recitals and concerts of larger and greater 
prominence than those with which she has hitherto been 
associated. 

Her program, on this occasion, consisted of the usual 
Chopin group, gavotte in B minor (Bach-Saint-Saéns) ; 
‘*Nachstiick” in F major and “Traumeswirren” in F major 
(Schumann); “Le Rossignol” (Liszt); barcarolle in G 
major (Rubinstein), and prelude in G minor (Rachman- 
inoff). 

Francis Rogers, baritone, accompanied by Mrs. William 
S. Nelson, sang the following songs with his customary 
taste and discretion: “Lungi dal caro Bene” (Sarti); “An 
die Nachtigall” (Brahms) ; “Der Landtrager” (Bungert) ; 
“Es hat die Rose” (Franz) ; “Standchen” (Reidel) ; “Song 
of the Nut Gatherers” (Greek folk song, Ravel); “Since 
First We Met” (Rubinstein), and “Invictus” (Huhn). 





Florence Murphy, a pianist who has studied in Dresden, 
Germany, and is now located as a teacher in Dubois, Pa., 
presented a number of her pupils in recital on the evening 
of February 19 at the Avenue Theater in her town. A 
program of eleven numbers was enjoyed by a crowded 
house. A new song, “In My Dreams of Happy Days,” by 
Miss Murphy, words by F. Joseph Carlson, was sung by 
Alexander Browning. Besides the piano solos there were 
three concerted numbers for two pianos. 
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GERTRUDE DUFFEY 


Pup!l of Jean de Resrke 
INSTRUCTION 
Address : 610 West 116th Street 


MAUD POWELL 


“*The Head of an Artist 
The Arm of a Man and 
The Heart of a Woman”’ 


Mgr. H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New Tork 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


New York 








BARITONE 
Recital, Oraterio, Cencert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Also a tew Pupiis 
Carnegie Hall 663 Park Ave., New York 





RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


SuccessorR To THE MAESTRO 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA LAMPERTI 
Studio Hall, 50 East 34th St., Consultation heer Monday from 1 te 2 o’cleck 

Address: THE GLADSTONE, - - - Philadelphia 








COMPOSER PIANIST 
Concert and Recitals 
Instruction 
51 West 76th Strect 
New York 


JOHN 
ADAM 


REINALD WERREN RATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


41 West 34th Street, New York 


|GIORGIO M. SULLI 
Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein- 
bold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco 
and other well-known singers of Grand 
Opera or Concerts. 
vesas.. STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, Metrepel!- 
tan Opera Heese Ballding, Rew fort 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 
Write for circulars. 
WARDMAN PIAEG EXCLUSIVELY USED 











THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MOST 
EMINENT COMPOSERS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


aw Yous 


BOOSEY & CO. ‘issc 


Cataleg, including all the latest important additions new ready 
Send postaite 9 East 17th Street, - - New York 





PUBLICATIONS OF 


unc. 
3 East 43d Street : New York 


MUSIC DEALERS 
Just Published 


A CYCLE OF 
OLD IRISH MELODIES 


contralto, tenor and 


(For four solo voices, soprano, 


bass) 


ARRANGEL BY 


ARTHUR WHITING 


Price. Net $1.50 


Contents 
The Shan Van Voght (Quartet) 
Clare's Dragoons (Quartet) 
Eileen’s F arewoll (Soorano) 
The Snowy-breasted Pearl (Bass) 
Lament for Owen Roe O'Neill 
Savourneen Dheelish (Tenor) 
The Cruiskeen Lawn (Quartet) 
Little Mary Cassidy (Rass) 
Shule Agra (Contralto) 
To Ladies’ Eyes (Tenor and Bass) 
Nora Creina (Tenor) 
Oh, the Marriage (Sor rano) 
The Wild Geese (Unaccompanied Quartet) 
Avenging and Bright (Quartet) 


(Quarte 


hony of these simple oid Irish melodies 
has here in part been modified to conform to a gener 
scheme of artistic and musical development, in which four 
solo voices are brought forward singly or in combination, to 
create a perfect whole. 


The original homo; 





Performance of Dalcroze School. 

Darspen, March 1 1912 
The crowded house, the intense interest and in 
cases no doubt the strong curiosity of the audience all in- 
dicated that Jaques-Dalcroze and his talented pupils have 
introduced something new and enlivening in the world 
of music and art. Yet this pupils’ performance of the 
Dalcroze School at Hellerau on Sunday 
repetition with variations of the 
which we have witnessed on other occasions here. 
the word “variations” advisedly, because Dalcroze is not 
content to rest upon his laurels, but is ever on the search 
rhythmic 
of this new its far 
reaching and many have discussed else- 
where. Also the rhythmic exercises, the drill in ear train 
ing and improvization, the directing of a theme, 
etc., all have described before 


many 


was but a 


last 
wonderful exhibitions 


I use 


for new developments and phases of his 


and plastic art 


new 
The character school, 


sided results, I 


given 
been carefully 

Dalcroze has been successful in gaining an able spokes- 
man for his cause in the person of Professor Storcke, 
from Berlin, whose quiet yet convincing manner of treat- 
ing the salient points of the work and its true significance, 
all of which he has founded upon much observation of the 
work done in Berlin, 

Then Professor Dalcroze introduced a number of young 
school children from Hellerau, many 
under this instruction for only a few weeks, 


carried weight and conviction with it 


of whom had been 
and some of 


whom were tiny little tots of six or seven summers, at the 
most. These executed with remarkable security the many 
complex rhythmic movements and beats; what is most 


astonishing is the immense control these exercises com- 
pel, as, for instance, in the contrapuntal march; or the 
sudden stopping in the middle of a theme and then taking 
it up again on the right beat some measures further on; 
then the marvelous (so it seems) power of directing im- 
promptu, by which one little gifted girl brought down the 
house in wild enthusiasm. 

The theme for singing at sight was given extempore by 
Rémhild, which was then first at sight, 
then from memory, after first being transposed a half tone 
Before the plastic representations took 
Professor Storcke explained the relation of the plastic art 
also described the festival hall at Hellerau, 


Director sung, 


lower place 
to music, and 
in especial relation to its manner of building, with refer- 
ence to these performances, which must have suitable sur 


roundings And now began the “realization” of all this 
preliminary work in the plastic incorporation of music 
rhe rather unattractive (it must be confessed) costumes 


of the “drill” were exchanged for beautiful flowing robes, 


Grecian in and contrapuntal music was represented 
a Bach invention and the (¢ 
from the “Well 


Then there was an exquisite representation 


style, 


remarkably in the dance by 


minor prelude and fugue Tempered 


Clavichord.” 
and a deeply 


of “Spring,” or Breezes,” 


sive picture of 


“Spring 
“Fate,” by the performance of Rachman 
inoff’s prelude nu. C 
“Kriegstanz,” 


impres- 


sharp minor and the equally impres- 


sive with very heavy marked accents 


But what as to the object and result of all this train 


ing ? Is it only and solely for musical development ? 


Here is where the deciding question appears. Dalcroze’s 


whole experience and observation go to prove that not 
only does this study of “Rhythmic Gymnastics” imply a 
liberal education in the arts, but it means also an enrich 


of life 


mental concentration 


ment It tends toward the development of will, 


and strength of character and mind 
Not 
symmetry in 
features in the life 


of bearing, a more 


from a higher standpoint only does it mean har 


mony and grace and movement, it means 


also the same harmonious ease and 


security energetic impulse from the 


will In this respect Dalcroze but echoes the wisdom of 
Did not Pythagoras itain that the study 


of music developed the virtues of the soul 


the ancients mait 
and there wa 
a wisdom in the mastery and grasp of numbers 
(rhythm) ? 


nation of music 


Also Schopenhauer declared that an expla 


would form a philosophy of the world 


Rabelais classified music as a science and placed it with the 


sciences, with mathematics, 


Says 


astronomy, etc 


Dalcroze: “The discipline of feeling and the ex 


ercise of impulse is in all study the foundational principl 


I have sought not only to teach music, but humanity 


That this is realizable in the daily life may be seen from 
the happy, harmonious conduct and the atmospheric sur 
roundings of these joyous pupils in Hellerau. “Joy” and 
“Action,” as Henri Bois shows, go hand hand 


This account must not omit mention of the remarkable 
pitch. He 


skill with which Dalcroze teaches relative does 


it by having his pupils sing the scales circles of fifths 
or fourths, beginning always with middle C as Do, and 
thus finding the desired pitch of any scale 
E. P. I 
Mrs. Kawler—So your daughter is in Paris having her 


voice cultivated Does she intend to enter professional 
life? 

Mrs. Rlunderby—Oh, ves. indeed She tudying to be 
a belladonna.—Boston Transcript 


COACHING FOR 
CHURCH AND 
OPERA 


458 Riverside Brive, Bee Terk 
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Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Leipsic, Kaiser VVilhelmetr., 


Walter Henry HALL 


Direetor Choral Music Columbia University 
Cenducter Columbia Usiversity Pestival Chorus 


Address, 430 West 116th Street Phone, Mersing 673 


Air AD EOE AS IW 


ARTIST PIANIST of Rome 
Available entire season in conce: 
Address: Haensel & Jones, | Bast 42nd Street, New York 


Christine MILLER 85 























EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FELIX FOX punisr 


Management, Season 1912-13. Mrs.PAUL SUTORIUS, 1 West 34th St., New York 


Ross DAV IID 


NEW YORK : Carnegie Hal 
PHILADELPHIA: Baker Bullding, 1520 Chestnut Street 


CADMAN and HASSLER 


COMPOSER CONTRALTO 
Recital—<indien Mastic) 
Por Terms and Dates Address: 3522-17th Avenue, Denver 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


in MUNICH 


HERMANN KLUM, Certilied Representative 
Teacher and Concert Pianist 


Kaulbach Strasse 94/2, Musich, Germany 


E. PUYAN 


Address care ANTONIA SAWYER 




















Flute Soloist 


Touring with 


Tetrazzin' 





Mosagemest, (OUR0R CHAR. TOR 
008 Carnegie Hall, few Terk 


1426 Broadway. - - New York 

Fr . 

R Prima Donna Soprano 
S Metropolitan Opera Joase 
Cc New York 
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Mme. GARDNER- 
BARTLETT 


STUDIO-~Voice Culture 


257 West 86th Street, New York 











If you are a progressive teacher use the best piano method 


LAMBERT’S PIANO METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York Price $1.00 


Paderewski says: “I consider Lambert's Piano Method for 
Beginners as the best werk of its kind. It should be found 
in every house where tbere is « piano and a child willing 
to study.” 
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RENEE SCHIEBER 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Address, Care Musical Courter 


FRED'C WWE ART IN Basso 


Exclusive Management ef 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue - - 
Telephene, 2023 Bryant 


MANAGER OF “ARTISTS 
Mrs, Arranges Concerts and Recitals 
Suburban Manager of 
Paul . Y. SYMPHORY 0 CHESTRA 
beds, 1 West 34th St., New York 
hone, 


Murray Hi 5420 


cma tT Eka Baritone 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 Weat 34th Street, New York 





New York 














JB TENOR 
oO A Exclasive Managem eat of 
os - FOSTER & DAVID 
E 680 Fifth Aveave, How Tork 
N ce Telephone, 2023 Bryeat 





Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


AKRON - . 
Management. The wettesbe Musical Bureau 


MABEL ROSS RHEAD 


PIANIST 


Management: aw MILLS, 
864 CARNEBGIB HALL, «+ - 


LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 


Madame Oshorn Hannah 


having been re-engaged for the entire season with the 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


will be available for a limited number of Concerts, Recitals and 
Oratorio engagements during the season. 


OCTOBER ist, 191i, to JUNE ist, 1912 


Her name is too well known both as an Operatic and Concert 
Artiet to require further comment at this time. 
Personal Address: Graham Court, 7th Avenue and 116th Street 
‘Phone, 733 Morningside NEW YORK CITY 


HENRY SUCH 


FUROPEAN VIOLINIST 
Season 1911-12 
Management, THE WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BURBAU 
1 West 34th Street, New Yerk 
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MUSICIANS 


know more about music, read 
MARGARET H. GLYN’S 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
MUSICAL FORM 


(Published by LONGMANS) 
Send $2.50 to this office for the book, if you desire to 
know more about music. 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contreito, tne ay Ao ot 

the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie Rappold, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Ce.; Mme. Bernice de Pasquall, 
Sopreno, Metropolitan Overa Co,; Heurl G. Scott, Basso. 
Chicago Grand O eae Ce.: Allen C. Hinckiecy, Basso, Met- 
ropoiitan Opera ; Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
House; |éon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Re yal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
ano. Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
stadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
nits Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baero- 
Zecneas Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con 
Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so 
sora Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
ontralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
ng, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 

4 Madison Sa 


Studio: 64 East 34th Street, New York 
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Big Mexican Ovation for Falk. 

Jules Falk, who started on a tour to the Pacific Coast, 
was taken ill in Texas and compelled to cancel his West- 
ern engagements because ordered to Mexico by his phy- 
sician in order to recuperate. While disappointed at this 
apparent ill luck, it turned out to be a blessing in dis- 
guise, for he has been playing in Mexico with tremendous 
success since his recovery, and has been compelled to 
remain there for numerous extra concerts. A report of 
the size of Falk’s ovation has just reached THe Musicat 














Photo by E. Goldensky, Philadelphia 
JULES FALK 


Courter offices and says that the violinist’s success was 
tremendous and that the enthusiasm was so great that 
the audience requested another concert, according to the 
custom after a successful debut. So he played a second 
recital in Monterey to a capacity house. The press said 
hat Falk was the greatest 


peared in that city After h 


violinist that had ever ap- 
e left the hall, on the way to 
his hotel, the people who had come from the hall gath- 
ered along the streets and applauded him, some calling 
ut congratulations. After reaching the hotel he was 
approached by a delegation, each member of which hugged 
and kissed him as if he were a long-lost brother. The 
leading violinist of the city was so enthusiastic that he 
begged for two lessons a day and said he would pay what- 
ever price Falk asked 

\fter the last concert Wagner & Levien, of Mexico 
City, telegraphed to their Monterey representative to in 
terview Falk and ascertain whether he would consider 
a proposition to play in Mexico City with the symphony 
orchestra conducted by Meneses Mr. Falk agreed and 
wired his terms. He left Monterey for Saltillo en route 
for Mexico City 

There is also a good story told about a pianist who, 
ifter hearing Falk play, encamped all night outside his 
door beseeching the violinist to allow him to play the ac 
companiments. Falk gave him a trial but finding him 
deficient sent him home to practise The next morning 
early the fellow was again at Falk’s door saying that he 
was ready having passed the entire night in work 

Mr. Falk is now making arrangements for a mere ex 
tended Mexican tour for next season, and, having made a 
most successful entree at Monterey and scored so heavily 
in the other cities, he is assured a splendid tour of three 
months. The press has been especially strong in praising 
Falk, and their criticisms have waxed superlatively grand 
iloquent. Indeed, one critic, having penned one short 
paragraph, apologized the next day for its brevity stating 
that his enthusiasm was so great that he could give vent 
to it only by getting drunk 





The Music Study Club, of Monroe, Mich. held a very 
instructive meeting February 26. Eleanor Lauer read a 
paper on “The Royal Music Schools and Conservatories 
of London.” The musical numbers included one move- 
ment of Beethoven’s quintet in C sharp minor, played by 
Bertha Mann, Olga Mann, Shirley Smith, Henry Mann 
and Clara Franke; Shirley Smith sang songs by Ware and 
Woodman; Bertha Mann played an excerpt from Gustav 
Mann’s violin sonata; Anna Franke-Beisel sang songs by 
Whelpley and Liszt. Two movements from Mendelssohn's 
first trio for violin, cello and piano were performed by 
he Misses Mann and Franke. The club was organized in 
1905 and has fifty members. 


“In what key is the Turkish national anthem ?” 
“Turkey, of course.” 











DOROTHEA THULLEN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management, ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 


New York Conservatory ot Northern Music 


SCANDINAVIAN and FINNISH 
13 Bast 38th Street, INGA HOEGSBRO, Direct 
Concert Direction, MARC LAGEN, 500 Fifth 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vecal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Mertin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


DE VERE: 


MME. SAPIO) 


: K N A EY = — 
780 West End Avenue 

(Corner 98th Street) 

8 Tel., 1404 River 


The perfection of Quartet playing”—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization 


FLONZALEY 
QUARTET 


in America Beginning November 
First New York Concert December 6 
Management; LOUDON CHARLTON, 868Carnegie Hall,New York 











Prima Donna Soprano 


(a America, Seasen 
1911-12 


Management: 
‘Concert Direction 
H.HANSON 
as Fifth Ave., New York 
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ADRIANO ARIANI 


THE ITALIAN PIANIST 


Called “The Poet of the Piano,”’ will give a 


RECITAL 


At WINDSOR HALL 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Tuesday Evening, March 26th 


Presenting the Following Program consist- 
ing entirely of works by 
CHOPIN 


1 a Third Ballade, Op. 47, A fiat. 

b Fourth Baliade, Op, 52, F minor 
2 Sonata, B flat minor, Op. 35 
3 24 Preludes, Op. 28 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra gave its twenty-first pair of 


symphony concerts in the Academy of Music, Friday after 
noon, i March 1¢ Con 


March 15, and Saturday evening, 


ductor, Carl Pohling; soloist, Horatio Connell, 
tone. 


bass-bar1 


This was the program 





Variz on a Haydn theme ( Ss ) Brahms 
Symy in G mir K N Mozart 
\ria die Hoff Re Beethoven 
H t { 
P c th 1 W i s 
I time 

( t 

I e poe ] Verk g lea " £ 


4 t 


[wo chief attractions awaited the symphony audience 


this afternoon—a program of pleasing numbers and con 


trasts, and a soloist of international reputation, whose res! 
dence is in Philadelphia, Horatio Connell. Mr. Connel 
possesses a beautiful baritone voice and sings well His 


interpretation of the aria “An die Hoffnung’ was most 


that two places on th 
many He re 
Phe Het 


bit of national charac 


artistic and gave so much ple isure 


program yould have delighted his friends 


sponded to a very hearty encore prelude, by 


man Sandby, was an interesting 





teristic music and musicianly intelligence The orchestra 
played particularly well, and reminded us that the season 
sO auspiciously begun is drawing to a close, and a most 
successful year can be credited to the management. It is 


Good 


Friday 
Mo: 


unnounced that no concert will be given on 
April 5, but 


April 8 


atternoon, instead one wil be given on 


day afternoon, 


Herman Sandby, first cellist of the Pluladelp Orches 
tra, gave the following program at his recital on Tuesd 
evening, March 12 
Sonata in | Mar 
Malinconia Sibe 
Canzonetta Sibel 
Valse Trist Sibeli 

I PI c 

Romance Debu 

Les Cloches, Me c Debussy 
En Bateau (by request Debussy 
Menuet Debussy 
Svialin, Iceland folk ¥ Sandby 
Valravnen, Danish (folk re ) Sandby 
Rond ‘ erini 

Mr. Sandby has stly earned a prominent position im 
the musical public in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and thé 
large attendance to this recital in spite of a downpour ot 
rain was a generous testimony to his pleasure giving 
power. The program, which included nany novelti 
also gave great opportunities for the artist-composer to ex 
press his refined taste, interpretation and technical ability 
The “by request” number was rdially received that 
a third repetition would have given pleasure Ellis Clark 
Hammann is a marvelous accompanist and always adds 


perfect finish to a program 
RRR 

celebrated Iris 
Music on 


if the Chi 


the touch which makes a 


John 


recital in the 
the 


McCormack, the ’ 
\cademy of vening, Marc! 


vathic He 


29, for benefit Idren's H 


mceoy 
pital 


RRe 


lhe Beta Chapter of the Sinf Musical Fraternity 
is busily engaged in the preparation of its annual musicale 
to be given in Griffith Hall early in April 
nner 
Walter St. Clare Knodle ganist of the Church of the 


Incarnation iS giving i most interesting series Of [ree 
The soloist 


Whithall 


atternoons 


Anna 


organ recitals on Saturday 


March 


Lenten 


announced for Saturday, 16, is 


Jemas, soprat 


Mauritz Leefson, pianist, and Henry Such, violinist, will 


give a series of three Beethoven recitals. Music lovers 
have something most interesting to look forward to, as it 
is said to be the first time the lete sonatas of Peetho 





» } } } ven ably rf " in thi 
ven will ever have been give public pertormance in tl 


city 


Mortimer Wilson wh has recently gor t Atlanta 


Ga., received word recently that an entire Wilson program 
was given in Los Angeles, including the trio for violin 
cello, and piano, No. 2, in G minor p. 15; the due 
(sonata), violin and piano, in D major, op. 14, and the 


cello an 


‘Aus weiner Jugend” (miniatures), for 


piano, op. § (being eight fantastic numbers, indicative 


childhood happy days) 


Friday evening last Virginia Snyder gave a 
Combs Broad Street Conserv 


piano re 
of Music 


cital at the tory 


Denver, 





issisted vy Samuel Bb. Glasse, tenor Phe 


Sonata Tragica Saint-Saens’ “Minuet et 





} +t ully larecd : P j Fs ‘ y 
beautitully rendered with broad effects of « Tr, as we 


as with delicacy and charm. Her other numbers were 
Combs, Chaminade and Debussy. Mr. Glasse was at hi 
best in Chadwick's “Bedouin Love Song” and Marshall 


“T Hear You Calling Me His other 


ford-Finden, Cadman and Ronald—called forth mucl 
plause 
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Ostrovsky Method. 
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Steers 2 Coman. 
Steers & Comar 
It will continue its present n 


The 


re., 


managerial firm of Portland, 


-"*¢ 
is well known al- 


ime, 


ugh Miss Coman married recently and has removed to 


where she will with the Portland 


cooperate 


bureau 


renditions W a 








NIKISGH 


The World’s Foremost 
Conductor and the 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Membership, 100 Musicians 
Greatest Musical Invasion Ever Known 
Most Artistic Concerts Ever Given 
Im America April 8th to 28th, 1912 
New York Concerts, Carnegie Hall, Aget 8th and 10th 
, H I Mer Vest 
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Symphony Hall, Boston, April 9th 
Philadelphia Concert, Metropolitan Opera House, Apri! 11th 
" i ep Pew M « ’ 


Washington Concert at National Theatre, Friday Afterneon 
April 12th 
I 


Baltimore Concert at the Lyric Theatre, April 12th 


Pittsburgh Concert at Exposition Music Hall, April 13th 


Cleveland Concert at the Hippodrome, April 14th 


Chicago Concert at the Auditorium, Monday Night, April 15th 


Other Dates: 
April 16th, Coliseum, St. Louis 
April 17th, Convention Hall, Kansas City 


April 18th, New Forum, Wichita 


April 19th, Coliseum, Des Moines, lowa 
April 234, Matinee, The Valentine, Toledo 
April 234, Evening, The Armory, Detroit 

April 25th, Massey Hall, Toronto 
April 26th, The Arena, Montreal 
April 27th, Infantry fie, Providence, R. 1. 


Prices range from $1.00 or $1.50 to $3.00 or $3.50, 
which are considered reasonable, as these concerts 
cost three times as much as any other of the kind 
ever given. 


American Tour under management 


HOWARD PEW 


No. 121 West 42d Street, . New York 


and WARREN R. FALES, Union Trust Building 
Providence, R. I. 

















The Adventures of 





with other events 
worthy 
of % 
mention Sf 
~~ S 
IMPLORE THE DON’s ASSISTANCE. 
re getting up a concert to raise funds for our 
uid the ly to the Don last week 
( ed the Don, with a bow, “I wish you 
{ trust your cause is a good one and that 


both to good musicians and 


interesting 


stion of the day.” 


most burnir 


ig que 


1 strike queried the Don 


1 ¢ 


that’s nothing but a few discon 


id the young woman, petulantly. “Our 


( otes. moral reform—all that sort of thing, eh?” 


litics,” said the charmer, 
tly on her victim. “But we need money. We 


e a concert. Now, you will — us, won't you?” 


d on the Don’s arm 
taking the slender 
votress, quickly 
trifler and 
handbag 


let me P couldn't y play one of Chopin's 


ibout a group of 


will you bring 


\ me,” d the Knight, I play only the ocarina 


unnecessary tubercu 
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losis recommends individual ocarinas. I shall therefore 
bring my own.” 

“It is so good of you,” she exclaimed. 

“Not at all. We who make our living by music, whether 
musicians, ninety-nine percenters, choral conductors, Doc- 
tors of music, or merely directors of music schools, must 
get engagements to live.” 

“Oh, but—we 
talent,” exclaimed the suffragette, anxiously. 

“Why not?” 

“It is impossible now that those horrid judges insist on 
charging us for the windows we break in our arguments 


on female suffrage.” 


don’t expect to pay anything for our 


“Madame, I am adamant.” 
“Oh, be a brick and play for us. I hear that a great 
scholar says he measures the importance of a library by 
the number of editions of Cervantes’ ‘Don Quixote’ it 
possesses. And I know that no concert is of importance 
unless Don Keynoté gives it his attention.” 

“I have to pay the penalty of greatness,” said the 
Knight, a profound bow; “but I cannot play for 
nothing. I make it an invariable rule to demand 15 cents 


with 


per solo.” 
“Well, we 


appointed one 


just can’t pay it, that’s all,” snapped the dis- 
friends and would be 
out to din 


But from time 


hundreds of 
are only too proud to take me 


“There are persons, 


friends, who 


ner, to be seen in my company to time I 


And my un 
enviable fame in 


am compelled to pay for my own sandwich 
imaginative landlady won't 
rent. | 
“I think you are horrid,” 


you 


accept my 
lieu of 15 cents per solo.” 

“We shall have 
been ground 


down under the heel of domineering man long enough 


must have my 
said the girl. 
our concert in spite of Women have 
You can’t keep us from the polls forever, and you needn't 
think you can. We are going to gain our freedom and 
have all the latitude we want when we have female suf- 
frage.” 
“Madame,” 


to your 


said the unruffled Don, “I have no objection 
If you wish to go to the poles, by all 


the North and the South poles are at 


cause 


means go oth 


your disposal, and quite unencumbered with men. In a 
latitude of go degrees you will probably have unlimited 
female suffering, and an atmosphere of the strictest 


But the ocarina will be 


esteem than a vulgar piano if 


morality held in no higher 
artists begin the practice 


of playirg it in public without remuneration.’ 
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Management: 
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Anton WITEK 
CONCERTMASTER BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTR\ 
STUDIOS: 178 Huntington Avenue, . 
ie VON ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL 


@ vite WITEK 


Boston 


mn MITCHELL 


Address: 10 East 85th Street New York 


Mary CHENEY 





SOPRANO 
Concert, Oreteria, Welsh Folk Songs 
Address: 500 Carnegie Halil - - New York 





§SAEC'T’'O aBauritone 


3 Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
A Address: 467 Central Park West, New York 
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TENOR 
weston 339 West 23d Street Tel. 2992 Chelsea 
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CONTRALTO 
Address, 310 West 95th St.. 


“CHILD LIFE IN SONG” 
New York "Phone, 2632 River 
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December, 1911 to May, 1912 


Telephone, Riverside 4208 
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BANK OF AMERICA 
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MUSIC IN TOLEDO. 


Torevo, Ohio, March 12, 1912. 

Musical people in Toledo are looking forward with ex- 
ultant expectation to the fact that this city is to have a 
splendid music hall in the not distant future. Several 
plans are in embryo, the most artistic and pleasing being 
that the building shall adjoin the beautiful Art Museum 
just completed, centralizing these things most cultural. A 
building seating 3,500 people, built after most approved 
patterns, is assured by many moneyed men of the city in- 
terested in music. The Musical Arts Society has figured 
well in the culmination thus far of this grand project. 

nme 

The Chicago Song Cycle Quartet recently gave a pro- 
gram in the Secor Auditorium. The first part of the pro- 
gram was an interesting song group, effectively given. In- 
terest centered, however, in the cycle “The Divan,” by 
Bruno Huhn. The singers were Fanny Myra Bailey, so- 
prano; Hazel Huntley, contralto; William C 
and Merle M. Meagley, baritone. Mrs 
was the efficient accompanist. 

nee 

Saturday evening, James E. de Voe presented the De- 
troit String Quartet at the Central Congregational Church 
in this city, giving the first of a concert series this Spring 
Mile. da Costa, soprano, The program 
embraced a Mozart G major quartet, serenade by Matheys, 
I'schaikowsky’s andante cantabile and a suite from Gla 
The personnel of the Quartet is Edmund Lich 
first violin; George Pierkot, second violin; Henry 
Matheys, viola, and Elsa Ruegger, cello. The last named 
will be the soloist at the next concert, on March 23. 

nner, 

Toledo again heard the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, who fulfilled 
ail expectancy and gives still greater promise for future 
performance. 


Freeman, 
Meagley 


tenor, 


was the soloist. 


7ounow. 
tenstein, 


The Musical Arts Society has instituted a series of clas- 
sical programs, to be given by the best local musicians at 
the public school buildings, which insure great educational 
value. 

nere 


Mrs. P. J. June has returned from a Southern tour of 

musical significance 
nner 

Max Ecker gave a program of organ music ard J. A. 
‘rdner a paper on “The influence of Organ Music” at 
the last meeting of the Musical Arts Society, Jonathan fF 
Rogers presiding. 

RRR, 

Ball gave a lecture-recital on the songs 


Walter Bently 


of the Slavonic people at the To'edo Conservatory on 
Mr. Ball has done 


educational way in this series of recitals, besides pleasing 


Tuesday night much in a broadening 
with his splendid bass-baritone voice 
Eva Drown Garp 





Kutscherra's Three. 

Elise Kutscherra, krown in America as an opera singer 
of excellent capabilities, has announced three concerts at 
Salle Malakoff, Paris, with three composers as a basis: 
Schubert concert, March 17; Schumann concert, March 24; 
Wagner concert, April 28. The accompanists are V. Staub 
and S. Niederhofheim. At the last concert M. Cheramy 
will assist. Madame Kutscherra is an adept in selecting 
many of the least known songs, and demonstrating that 
their difficulties are an impediment to their popularity 
She has the intelligence to make her singing attractive. 


MARGARET ADSIT BARRELL 


CONTRALTO 
RECITALS * SPECIALTY 


Management ANT iNTOMIA SAWY! SAWYER, BET setuorauan optus wove suunee 


SHANNA GUMMING 


SPECIALTY : TEACHING ORATORIO and CHURCH SINGING 
Address: D-S, Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
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15ST West 123d Street 
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Manager, 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 


THE WONDERFUL VIOLINIST 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 


Tour 1911-12 
1425 Broadway, 


New York 


By arrangement with DANIEL MAYER of London, 
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Heinemann’s Appearances. known to him, and his high intelligence and artistic versatility enable lieder singer, as s st M Heiner who has the aspect of 






















































: ‘ i him to present songs of the most widely diversified meaning on a tragedian, yesterday sang the | : Archibal Douglas,’ y Ka 
Ihe following press comments relate to Alexander plane of equal excellence. Loewe, with rich son f much in the way fer 
Heinemann’s recent appearances: Mr. Heinemann sang a long program, the arrangement of which and dramatic effect, winning sufficient ause to cause him to giv 
xander Heinem proved himself ar interestin howed great artistic taste as an encore the a song f Tannhause whi 
P me pig PA: ae i Songs so like as Mendelssohn's ““Gruss,”” Straus “Storche h li ed with preasios >} } wer 
singer of lieder. That he is a popular recital singer in Germany oes = unlike as Mende * hi ‘ an _ orche = ¢ delivered w : ex] Phila ia Evening 
slide mee Mllae pei tiee ‘ere h progra botschaft, Rubinstein’s ‘“‘Asra, Hermann’s “De Musikant and Bulletin, February 17 912 
28 , ; . Schumann's “Zwei Grenadiere” became n his wonderf rendition oa 
which introduced a great variety of « modern song There > m feat in f t loist. Al 
nd from the way wl } i int t of eacl veritable art treasures here were many features. One of these was s at sex 
and n a nm oF € nto the t < act 
‘ Most charming was he in sev 1 folk songs which he presented ander Heinemann, wl made s first appearance ere ga 
| os Wa me : - r, 6tT comet wine ve charming was he in several g hich he pre 
| Mendelssohn's “Greetir and Schubert's Litany were beaut 7" ‘ elightful interpretation of Ka Peele Hated f and 
et, abectehl eink Geciieel whine ‘sien Cena ae n the drollest and most weird manner yt tat ’ 
uly phr d and gly sung, h the amusing Germar Ik . =r athe tah aaa . : : re 
og “Phyllis end Her M ‘ye nal bit of a Especially should be mentioned the effective leufelsli of Eu estra, with estration by Hugo Ka Ar t glas 
song ivi S an ther was a Capita t is € , 

‘ . a —7 . gen Haile This song belongs t the class whi at nee takes His baritone is a de and resonant e and his sk im ts use 
livery. Eugen Haile’s “Devil's Song was grotesquely an is é - ad . . " , » - 
Ha , edl alist d of us Heinemann resented it in suc a be tiful clear cut colo ‘ gme c ase wh e sings ts grea 

‘ « s weiraly re tStic 
i 3 _—— eam ¢h ho ——T won ¢ far —_ lis reputation as a lic sir s } side 
Mr. Heinemann’s enunciation is clear and distinct, and while he form that he was oblige ee ee aoe " was shared | : = « ‘ 
' ’ 8 ‘ ; many other numbers The blic which fille th Belasco Theate ere was much i S work of y stity ¢t 
does not employ gestures, his facial expression is histrionic H ; rhe dee P é f : 
\ traordinar nthusiastic ortuns y the stor: f applaus ! t an encor v that © gay 
met with much success and was encored the course — oa ih . : Fortunate , dis , Evening Star” from “Tann! ; , , , > 
+t =a “a ‘ - was most richly deserved New York Staats-Zeitung, February 13 vening a from ar Ise ‘ 1 admirably I 
of the recital, besides being ged to rs to his ¢ eee - 
{ t nia Even nie star Fe tT : 
. : ~ 9! 
gram, Schubert’s “Two Grenadiers Largo” in its a 
original vocal form. In his acknowledgment of the applause the 1 , eal Al ; 
f ed, the ncert f lexander Heine ! the 
singer very properly included his excellent accompanist, John Mat Gers rer, given yesterday after t Id have tax Western Musical Plack and Hustle. 
) } J sing giv ster di noon, s av axe 
» | y ; 7 aarT 12 ' , » 
delbrod.—_New York Herald, February 12, 1912 Lit . hat clon tnetee f filling the Belas Ross Bennett Hoerner, a youthful pianist of prominence 
te . sey 7 ; rheate prog flered every use and quality which appea a Set Louis, M together with Corinne Schroeder 
r einemann makes a specialty of eder singing. $ style 15 tm lowes . P st sense } of th wa : . 
7 . set sent. Suf oie : " The . 7 pianist, and Lucille Schroeder, violinist, recently gave an 
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\NOTHER Monapoly! 


pra Se 


v 





Oper, is not music for the people; it is music 
for the people. 


a 
4—— 


One week from today, the London Symphony 
Orchestra, which Nikisch is to conduct here, will 


sail for America. 


On, Puritanical Boston! Two performances of 


“Thais” at that city’s Opera House last Saturday ; 
matinee and evening. 





Hooxer and Parker, librettist and composer, re- 
spectively of “Mona,”*are to be dined at Sherry’s 
on Sunday, March 24, by the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

—-—*- 





LAUGHTER is'said to be unknown among the 


Veddahs of Ceylon. 
agers now have a market for some of their recent 


American comic opera man- 


productions, 

“Wat the solution of Elgar's ‘Enigma’ varia- 
tions is, nobody knows but the composer,” 
English exchange. We never have heard any burn- 
ing desire expressed by any one to have the secret 


says an 


revealed, 

Repucep to a single statement, the history of 
opera shows that the works which live are the ones 
that have melody. No amount of learned disquisi- 
tion or picturesque theorizing is able to shake that 
proposition in the slightest degree. 

chiaunpmaniins 

Rrewarp Strauss and Giacomo Puccini met re 
cently for the first time, at Budapest. 
posers had gone to the Hungarian capital to super- 
intend rehearsals of their operas, “Rosenkavalier” 
and “The Girl of the Golden West.” The meeting 


was a cordial one. 


Both com- 


ee 
Anprreas Dipret announces that he will open his 
Philadelphia season next fall with a performance 
of Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the Hearth.” This 
brings to mind the thought that somebody ought to 
make a libretto from Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities.” 
It cries for operatic treatment. 
stone quarry a set of bones from the 
The dis- 


covery of a primitive harp and some coins, imbed- 


In a Texas 


Pliocene epoch was unearthed recently. 


ded in nearby rocks, deepened the mystery, accord- 
There is 
The 


of the coins determines the hones to be 


ing to the statement of Texas scientists. 
no mystery to any really thoughtful person. 
presence 
those of an early one per cent. musician. 
cuniblitia —E 

Pritaperpnia has appropriated $13,662 for its 
We fail 
to see why the same city does not appropriate a 
similar amount for in the winter. 
Why municipal summer music? 
\rmories, large halls, and suitable public buildings 
could be utilized by Philadelphia—and other Ameri- 
can cities—for indoor orchestral or band concerts 


municipal outdoor concerts this summer. 


indoor music 


must music be 


during the cold months 
ia satiate, 

THERE is some consolation, after all, in being 
conductor at an Italian opera house. Duke Visconti 
di Modrone, controlling director of the Scala in 
Milan, desirous of giving a token of his sympathy 
to Tullio Serafin, the orchestra leader of the Scala 
during last season, sent him a piano with an affec- 
tionate inscription on a golden plate, affixed to the 
piano. Besides this he gave to Serafin an envelope 
containing ten one thousand franc bills. 

iil aastimats 
of which cannot be 
guaranteed, have just heen published in Germany. 
regarding the number of lvrical works represented 
at the various theaters in Europe during the year 


Sratistics, the exactness 











1911. According to these statistics there have been 
given in all 156 different plays, viz.: Seventy-four 
operettes, sixty operas or comic operas, thirteen 
works of a religious character, five musical sketches, 
three pantomimes, three ballets and one mystery 
play. Of these 156 works there are ninety-four 
German, nineteen Italian, twelve French, seven 
English, seven Austrian, five Hungarian, one Croa- 
tian, one Polish and one American. But this esti- 
mate is rather erroneous, so far as France and Italy 
are concerned, whose productions were by far more 
numerous than just stated, and it is rather strange 
to note that these statistics do not mention Spain, 
Russia, or Belgium. America, too, certainly should 
not be overlooked. 





—_—_——o-— 


Loupon CHARLTON, the manager who has had 
charge of the New York Philharmonic Society, has 
severed his association with the organization and 
will devote his attention hereafter, as he has for 
many years, to his own musical bureau. Mr. Charl- 
ton is a man of electric energy and has built up an 
excellent musical bureau in this city with which 
many of the leading artists have been associated, 
and his retirement from the Philharmonic is in con- 
sonance with the theory expressed by this paper at 
the time when he accepted the position. It does 
not seem that a musical manager with a bureau of 
his own can operate consistently as a manager of a 
separate orchestral organization, the conflicts be- 
ing too pronounced to equalize the two functions. 





—<O——_—— 


rom the biography of Mascagni, just published, 
the Rome Tribuna extracts the following ac- 
count of the conditions under which “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was written: “When Pietro Mascagni 
decided to set to music Verga’s ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and to submit this work in the competition 
for the prize opera arranged by Sonzogno, the 
time being short, the writers of the text, Targioni- 
Tozzetti and Menasci, sent the libretto to him at 
Cerignola piecemeal on post cards. 
composer thought out 


The young 
the sublime finale first. 
While he was giving lessons he worked it through 
mentally, but he did not commence writing until 
he had read the first chorus. He told his wife with 
a sigh—-for at that time he had no money for extra 
expenses— that he supposed he must buy himself 
an alarm clock so as to rise before daylight, in 
order to make time for this work. The clock was 
bought, but could not be used at once, because in 
the night of the very day on which Mascagni had 
thought to commence to work—February 3, 1889— 
Madame Mascagni gave birth to her first son, so 
that the master could not. start composing until 
twenty-four hours later. Having no piano, he rent- 
ed a little instrument from a piano dealer at Bari: 
this piano came on the day of the young Mas- 
cagni’s baptism. Now the composer set feveri hly 
to work. He remained in a state of excitement and 
enthusiasm until the word ‘finis’ had been written, 
but then he was overcome with such despondency 
that he wanted to withdraw from the competition. 
His wife encouraged him, and on the third day be- 
fore the close of the competition begged him with 
tears in her eyes to send off the score. With noth- 
ing but a shawl thrown over her head, she hurried 
out in the pouring rain to take the package to the 
post office to be registered. On the way 
Reale, the conductor, who, seeing that she was wet 
through, energetically drew her under an archway 
and himself hurried to the post with the package. 
When he returned with the receipt he found her 
waiting anxiously in the middle of the street. en- 
tirely forgetful of the rain. It was only upon re- 
ceiving the receipt in her own hands that she was 
able to compose herself. She ran home and showed 
it to her husband, but he only shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said: ‘If I make a fiasco, it will be your 
fault!’"’ The rest of the “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
story is history. 


she met 





“Mona”: 


Hamlet: The air bites shrewdly; it is 
and an eager 


“Hamlet,” Act | 
earth, Horatio, 


Horatio: It is a nipping 
Scene II 


here are more things in heaven and 


i 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy 


“Hamlet,” Act I, Scene \ 
MusIcaL CouRIER 
to last 


Metropolitan 


It is not necessary to retell t 
readers the story of the events that led up 
Thursday night’s premiere at the 


Opera House; the inception of the $10,000 prize 


for an opera by Americans; the strange circum 
stances (and attendant lively gossip) surrounding 
the disappearance, return, and mutilation of some 
of the material submitted in competition; and the 
Hooker, 


librettist, and Prof. Horatio Parker, composer, for 


ultimate awarding of the prize to Brian 
their opera “Mona,” by a jury consisting of Waltet 
Alfred Hertz, George W. Chadwick 
(former teacher of Professor Parker), and Charles 


Damrosch, 


Martin Loeffler.* The decision in such a cont-st 
rests solely with the jury, and its opimion that 
“Mona” is the best of the operas submitted must 


be accepted as the official view of the members of 
the tribunal. This account sha!l concern itself only 
with a discussion of “Mona” as an art work, and as 
considered from the standpoint of what has come 
to be called “American opera ‘ 

To be able 


musical stage-work, it is necessar) 


} 


to follow intelligently a review of a 


to know the na 


ture of the subject the composer has set himself 
No one should be able to tell the story 
Hooker, 


and for the guidance of our readers outside of New 


to illustrate. 


of “Mona” better than Brian its author, 


York, who have not seen the plot in print, it is here- 
with given, as set down by Mr. Hooker a few days 
before the Metropolitan premiere 


> 


In the days of the Roman rulk Britain, Quintus, the 


son of the Roman Governor by a Brit sh eaptive, ts 
grown up as one of his mother’s people, known to them 


is Gwynn; has won power among them as a 
ing their peace with Rome, and is to wed Mona, the foster 


child of Enya and Arth and last f the blood f Boa 








dicea But a rebellion has brewed in Britain under Ca 
rodoc, their chief bard, and GI! n the Dr 1 foster 
brother of Mona. She, by birthright and by old signs 
and prophecies, is foretold their leader, and thereto she 
has been bred up hating Rome and dreaming of great 
deeds. This Gwynn withstands in vain, and lest he lose 
Mona and all his power, is driven to swear fellowship in 
their conspiracy. Even so, for urging peace he is dis 
rwwned and cast off by them and by her 

Nevertheless, he follows her as she urneys about the 
land arousing revolt, holding back the Roman garrisons 
from seizing her, and secretly saving her life and the life 
of the rebellion many times. For this he is blamed by the 
Governor, his father, but answers that through Mona, h 
will yet keep the tribes from war The Governor lays all 
upon him, promising to spare the Brito f they bi 
harmless, but if they strike, to crush them without mer¢ 
Gwynn, therefore, meeting Mona upon the eve of ba 
tle. so moves her love for m that she is from then ut 
terly his own. 

And in that triumph he begins to tell her of his plans 
for peace. But she, not hearing him out, and barely unde 
standing that he is a Roman, cries for help and calls 
the Britons upon him. Yet even so she w t betray 
him, and lies to save fis l t¢ They ike him prisone 
and, led by Mona and the b sh fort gainst the 
Roman town 

The revolt is crushed, Arth falls, and G irt to 
death, saving Mona against her w Gwynt scaping in 
the turmoil of defeat, mes upon them and tries to stay 
further harm, telling Mona of his parentage and besee 
ing her aid. But she, having taken him for a traitor, tak 
him now for a liar; and deeming all the woe 





and her fault for having saved his life, she s 


her own hand hen presently me the Governor and his 
soldiers: and Mona, before she is led away captive, learns 
how Gwynn spoke the truth and how by yelding up her 
high deeds womanly for e mig have 


passed all her endeavor 


In “Mona,” Mr. Hooker 


piece of literature, virile, 


nas act 


mplished a fine 


poetic, elevated. He was 


without doubt saturated with his theme, and thor 
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oughly steeped in its atmosphere and the period. 
His dialogue is direct and forceful, and yet it fre 
quently develops passages of rhetorical grace and 
picturesque imagery. Mona’s narration of her 
dream (Act I), Gwynn’s persuasive declarations of 


(Act Il) 


following upon her murderous deed, are fine and 


love and the heroine’s exalted threnody 
noble pieces of literary creation. 
the “Mona” 


the finger of fate palpably being upon the 


Che preponderat- 


ing mood of libretto is gloomy and 
tragic 
characters from the very rise of the curtain and 


pointing at them all except Nial, who ts used ob 
viously for the purpose of creating relief in mood 
However, while he dissipates the general melan 
choly for a few moments by singing sylvan strains 
and, like Siegfried, communing with the feathered 
dwellers in the trees, he possesses no real dramatic 
interest, for he plays no active part in the move 
ment of the story, is half-witted, speaks in sym 
leit motif 


Mona her 


self is a vacillating creature, by her own confession 


bolical language, and has as his literary 


the admission, “I do not understand - 
part woman, part amazon, and fulfills her dramatic 


mission perfectly, even though she does not win 
the entire sympathy of the onlooker at any stage of 
Nor Gwynn, who deceives Mona 
until he is forced to tell her the truth, 


Arth, Gloom and 


the play. does 
consistently 
for the gaining of his own ends 
Caradoc are the malignant elements necessary to 
incite the catastrophe. Enya’s gentle lamentations 


Che 


Mona makes her 


serve to heighten the unwomanliness of Mona 
Governor is an incidental figure 
appearance soon alter the start of the opera and 
stays on the stage dur/ng nearly the whole of the 
three acts. 
\s an 
contrast, 1ts 


logical, in spite of all the talk of war, bloodshed and 


It is a large part 
libretto, “Mona” 


dramatic 


opera lacks action and 


chiet conflict being psycho- 


1 


revolt. The real technical offense on the part of the 
librettist is that h’s situations repeat to« ften 
Gawynn and Mona are perpetually arguing the same 


question and each meeting of the lovers results in 


Mona's 


true 


a tender approach wavering, and her r 


newed resolve to be to her mission. She makes 


too many references to her prophetic dream, bares 


her bosom on two different occasions to show the 


7 


Druidic sign birthmarked there, and does no really 
Also there are 


philo 


the characters 


heroic thing except to kill Gwynn 


too abstract dialogues, mystical and 


many 


sophical, which do not concern 
directly, and fail to advance the action 


When Parker chose the Mona 


hbretto for llustrati is to he 


Professor 


musical n, it supposed 


that he selected it because its subject, its language 


its spirit and its formal arrangement answered t 
his artistic tastes and desires His cho showed 
sobriety, restraint, reasonableness, and _ certainly 
desire to eschew even a semblance of sensation 
ilism. Unlike certain other opera composers, Pro 
fessor Parker did not divide his dramatic matter 
into sections, designating some as subject for arias 


or ariosos, and others to serve as ensemble cli 


maxes Or set numbers for solo exploitation. Using 
the W agner, 


composer fixed upon motifs and harmonic pri 


something of method of 


‘TES 


~ 


sions which seemed to him to characterize his pet 


and he juxtaposed them in unbroken 


sonages, 


cession, tagging the characters diligently with their 


thematic badges, and varying his motivi by ever 
changing harmonic foundations. It is, in a way, 
something new in operatic composition, for while 


Wagner and some of his predecessors and succes 
<ors employed the leit motif system here and there, 
Parker 
structure, and displays an amount of painstaking 


zeal in 


Professor makes it his whole musical 


industry and the process which puts him 
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unreservedly tn the class of tonal scien 


objection, however, which a discerning musician 


might fle against Professor Parker’s motivi is that 
they all seem to be cut out of the same cloth; they 


do not vary sufficiently in pattern. Or, musically 


1 


speaking, they have no individuality—like Strauss’, 


for instance—and fail to reflect the moods and 


characteristics of the lages they are intended 


to represent In “Salome,” the amatory and the 


religious musical phrases are differentiated unmis 


} 


takably, and the tonal portraval of the Herod figure 


1s an imperishable masterpiece Nothing of the 


sort 1s attempted (or, if: attempted, not accor 


plished) in “Mona.”’ 


Che strophes in which Gwynn 


sings his love are in musical character the same as 


mission. the reli 


tonalized 


those in which Mona sings of het 


rites of the Druids are 
to thei 


Caradoc has no musical 


gous In mannet 


similar nartial chants, and the mystical 


physiognomy to distinguish 
Arth 


>not re 


him from the fierce and darks: and Gloom 


] 


me 


Nial’s songs reveal fluency solve them 


seives into anything more definite than a general 


suggestion of the atmosphere from Webe: 
“Oberon.” 

Che opening prelude to “Mona like the rest of 
the work, is a series of modulation On page | 


(measure 23) and page 2 (measure 3) of the voc:l 
‘Tristan’ reminders in t 
When the curtain Mona and ¢ 


' ] + | 
ire ciscovered, a piece of play construction not con 


score there are e progres 


sions rises mwynn 


sidered by experts to d 
Clever dramatists usually prepare for, and lead up 
to, the entrance of the chief nage 
fect like that in “Mona” is the “Celeste Aida,’ 


whose 


be particularly desirable 
pers 


early place in Verdi's opera has no possibl 


i 
theatrical or When Gwynn speal 


operatic excuse 


of a house wher unlights laugh in the ovin 
leaves all day,” where “the sweet blossoms bright 
en, and “the moon makes mystery of ilvet 
glamour,” the vocal phra re purely modulator 


and the harmonies consist of esoteric and unlvrica 


rilled with 


sequence “Reine voung and tl May 
one of Mona 1 ne another episode whet i! 
exulting burst of music ts expected, but does not 


materialize \ 


“ ecling hand 
(jf Ire t n 
1 et by Profe r Parker to broken vy il recit 
tive we 1) 1 | ib truse nar nic nod i 
tion The me es describing the sea are th ! 
pictorial moments in Mona’ tory of her drea 
Rome and War are designated by march rhythm 
and triplet fantare (on page i (measure 2 j 
and «) of the vocal score. Mona inquires to “Tr 
tan” strain What } ve | done W hat « in id 


rhe scene of the oath fails to grip the hearer mu 


sically Nial’s lone scene at the opening of th 
tudied effort to 
ind rhythmical light 
Governor's musi 
wr Parker wandering in his 
\ tremendously 


way, in the ineffectual scene 


second act show " reflect th 


The 


find 


spirit of @watiety meness 


purel declamatory and 
Profe 


field 


orator! 


wonted 
long cut was made, by th 


between the Gover 


ind Gwynn. Pages 114, 115, 116 117, and ha 
118 were eliminated (Mam ther cut 
the progress of the pertormancs Scrrie t the 


nificant ones being on pages 


15%, 166, 167, etc., and an especially long el 
in the peroration of Mona at the e of t1 , 
Mentions of Caesar and war are marked | 1-4 
march airs, and the Governor sing everal page 
121 to 124 f typical oratorio ballad The low 
scene on the rustic couch is like that of the second 
act in “Tristan,” and offers the only frankly lyrical 
moments in the entire “Mona” score. Excellent 
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' ‘ 
noral 


writing, again in oratorio mode, ends the 
second act resoundingly, 

lhe third act brings Nial, as a sort of symbolical 
narrator, and he, Enya, Gloom and’ Mona sing 
thirty-two pages of descriptive recitative in which 
the defeat of the Druids, the supposed 


they discuss 


faithlessness of Gwynn, etc. Recitative again, for 
all the characters, from Gwynn’s entrance until his 
death. Another long procession of acrid harmonies, 
interspersed with fragmentary vocal phrases, illus- 
trates the really noble matter which Mona 
peaks over the body of the dead Gwynn—another 
ristan” At the end she is dragged off 
by the a more fitting 
close would be her self-slaying by the sword with 


text 


situation. 
Roman soldiery, although 
which she killed her lover. 

Professor Parker’s vocal writing, by virtue of 
his previous training, hardly ever departs from the 
oratorio fashion. He cannot be expected to under- 
tand the operatic singing idiom, and the require- 
ments of its interpreters. There are three tenors in 
“Mona” 
miere last Thursday, with score in hand, the pres- 
that 
were made by the singers from the printed voice 


and four bassos. In following the pre- 


ent reviewer found hundreds of variations 
parts, changes evidently found necessary when re- 
The Mona part, although written 
The 


tenor score abounds in clumsy intervals and long 


hearsals began. 
for contralto, contains any number of B flats, 


ustained high tones, used as suspensions in the 
complicated harmonic scheme. 

Regarding Professor Parker’s orchestration, it 1s 
frequently complex and sometimes ear filling, but 
it does not use “color” in the sense that it is em- 
ployed by Dukas, Strauss, and some of the Italians, 
Mascagni, Wolf-Ferrari. 
of the “Mona” story, being consistent- 


like Leoncavallo and 


The 


ly gray and misty (as in the imitations of Andrea 


“eolor” 
del Sarto paintings), Professor Parker’s course is 
logical, and doubtless if the theme had permitted, 
his orchestral palette might have given forth more 
variegated hues. Contrast and climax are lacking 
in the orchestration as they are in the formal dra 
matic design of the libretto. 


Those critics who find Debussy suggestions in 


Professor Parker’s score are wrong, for, with the 
exception of a whole tone scale passage near the 
end of the opera, the “Mona” orchestral scheme is 
nothing like that of Debussy, who, as every one 
knows, uses his instrumentation as a tonal repro 


duction of the mood presented on the stage, and not 
as a literal and slavish musical embodiment of every 
separate word uttered in the text. Professor Parker 
succeeds only in contriving a foundational structure 
of connected modulations on which he builds up his 
declamatory and recitative passages in the vocal 
parts. 

The question of English diction, which has been 


agitated in connection with the “Mona” premiere, 


need not concern any one at the present time. 
When Mr. Hooker penned his lines, he necessarily 
did not stop to consider vowels and consonants 


from the singing standpoint, nor the needs of legato 
delivery \merican opera is a much more impor- 
tant issue than operatic diction in English 


Regarding the performance itself last week, un- 


reserved praise is due to the management, the con- 
ductor and the singers, for bending untiring effort 
toward a worthy interpretation and one in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the librettist and the com- 
poset \mple rehearsals had taken place, with both 
those gentlemen at hand, and therefore the premiere 
must be looked at in the light of a complete expres- 
sion of their wishes 

Louise Homer sang her role valiantly, and if her 
acting seemed stilted, it was because of the limited 
range of emotion embodied in the stage character 


of Mona. 


with the 


Rita Fornia did all that was to be done 
conventional Enya, and tried to save her 


from being monotonous by employing all phe 
resources of bel canto. 

Riccardo Martin, as Gwynn, portrayed the ardent 
young Roman convincingly. He sang with skillful 
manipulation of tone and phrased and shaded wher- 
ever it was possible to do so. Of his earnestness in 
the cause of “Mona” there could be no doubt. 

William Hinshaw was the most fortunate of the 
singers, for his voice, really a high baritone, had 
been heard here only in deep toned roles hitherto, 
and in the part of Gloom he found singing material 
that suited him admirably. He was a powerful and 
impressive figure, and quite overtopped artistically 
anything else he ever has done in New York. 

Herbert Witherspoon represented Arth with a 
attempt at histrionic characterization and 
made him almost human. The Witherspoon sing- 
ing, as always, was artistic when the intervallic 
restrictions permitted. Putnam Griswold delivered 
his two scenes eloquently and looked splendidly 


brave 


picturesque. 

Lambert Murphy’s fine voice could not altogether 
be obliterated by the uncomfortable music of Cara- 
doe. Purity of emission marked the delivery. Basil 
Ruysdael, in a small part, showed artistic restraint. 

This was the cast in full, as officially published in 
the program: 


Mona, Princess of Britain.......... Louise Homer 
Enya, her foster-mother........... ..-Rita Fornia 
Arth, husband of Enya...... Herbert Witherspoon 
Gloom, their son, a Druid....... William Hinshaw 
Wink. we GeONONNE. Sos sks cates Albert Reiss 


Caradoc, chief bard of Britain. ... Lambert Murphy 
The Roman Governor of Britain. Putnam Griswold 
NS a eee eee Riccardo Martin 
RG PANG nw Fees esas nee Basil Ruysdael 
is eee Alfred Hertz 

Taken all in all, “Mona,” with all its shortcom- 
ings, must be regarded as a distinct advance on 
other American operas, just as Herbert’s “Natoma” 
Damrosch’s “The Scarlet 
Converse’s ‘“‘The Sacrifice’ was an 
advance on “Natoma.” Professor Parker takes a 
long step beyond Messrs. Damrosch, Herbert and 


was an advance on 


Letter,” and 


Converse, and has made a serious and scholarly 


effort in a dignified direction. It is significant that 


the best two American operas, “The Sacrifice” and 
“Mona,” are by the Americans, Converse and 
Parker, for Walter Johannes Damrosch is a 
German-American, and Victor Herbert is a 


German-Irishman, excellent combinations, both of 
them, ethnologically considered. “Mona” may or 
may not have helped the cause of American music 
and of American opera. That is a large question 
which sober judgment must answer as time devel- 
ops. At any rate, “Mona” has made it certain that 
there will be no more opera contests and perhaps 
no more American operas. 

And now let us see what the critical consensus of 
opinion appears to be on Professor Parker’s 
“Mona.” 

The Times finds the “Mona” music to be “so 
bleak and austere in its quality as to meet with lit- 
tle favor from even the musical public.” It is 
“profoundly serious music,” and keeps a “stern and 
unvielding mood from the beginning to the end.” 
Its “unbending severity is something that burdens 
even the most sympathetic listener long before the 
end is reached.” “Mona” lacks “melodic flow.” 
The orchestration is made with “great skill,” and 
“scarcely two measures seem to be in the same key.” 
\n effect of “great restlessness” is noticeable. Pro- 
fessor Parker overdoes the “manipulation of har- 
mony.” The score seems “cramped and confined.” 
There is “incoherence from a musical point of 
view.” The ear “longs for a point of repose; for a 
development in a purely musical sense that shall at 
the same time be a development of a lyrical mood 
or lead to an emotional climax.” 

In the World we read that “to one door alone 
must be laid the failure of ‘Mona’ to impress as a 


great opera—that of Horatio Parker.” Two of the 
chief defects in the music are “its lack of extended 
melody and its unoperatic character. Owing to 
the absence of development, “there is produced a 
jerkiness altogether undesirable and a feeling of 
musical unrest.” The Hooker and Parker opera is 
“plainly a cut-to-order work, the product of an ex- 
cellently schooled musician evidently out of his ele- 
ment in his first serious operatic attempt.” While 
in some places “he has given music of undeniable 
worth, it is so far outweighed by the mass of in- 
ferior material as to sink into insignificance.” Pro- 
fessor Parker has exhibited “no trace of inspira- 
tion.” His opera is “weighted with queer inter- 
vals,” 

‘Before proceeding further in the consideration 
of the daily paper views, a parallel that is instructive 
and amusing will not come in amiss: 


TIMEs. Wor tp. 


As for the instrumenta- 
tion it is heavy, often labo- 
rious and lacking in con- 
trasts one would suppose 
should be provided by a 
musician of such excellent 
routine as Mr. Parker. 
For the most part the com- 
poser either works all of his 
orchestra or a small section 
There is no finely spun web 
of orchestral tone moving 
independently of the vocal 
part of the moment. In its 
place there appears volume, 
crash of sound or virtual 
silence. 


Perhaps the greatest dis- 
tinction that belongs to the 
score of “Mona,” as well as 
the greatest pleasure that 
it offers to the attentive 
listener, is the composer's 
treatment of the orchestra. 
The orchestration is of the 
greatest beauty, rich, trans- 
parent, incessantly varied 
and contrasted, dramatical- 
ly expressive in its scale of 
color. It is the work of a 
master, who understands 
restraint in the use of a large 
orchestra, such as he de- 
mands inthis score, and who 
yet can obtain from it all 
that it can give, in terms of 
the highest beauty. 


Some more contradictions are revealed when the 
Times says that Professor Parker’s music is “per- 
It is most rarely that the listever 
‘this is Debussy,’ ‘this is 
Strauss’ or any one else.” But there is the Even- 
ing Sun with its declaration: “And as Mona and 
Gwynn seated themselves on a rough hewn bench 
of Stonehenge and sang their duet to ‘Tristan’ har- 
monies, at least the voice of Brangaene was heard 
in the land. The venerable Caradoc hymns 
the glories of peace won by war in the broad de- 
scending chords of Wotan the Wanderer. 

For the rest, here was a score written purposely in 
the idiom of Wagner.” Wagner seems to have 
been in the mind also of the Press critic while lis- 
tening, for he writes: ‘Mournful, too, is the Mona 
theme, and closely akin to the motive of Gwynn. 
There is a striving upward, to be sure, after a trist- 
ful descent,, in Tristan-like intervals—an urgent, 
Con- 


sonal, individual. 
savs, ‘this is Wagner, 


s 


propulsive rhythm, suggesting Goldmark.” 
sidered as a whole, the Parker music “might be de- 
scribed as Wagnerian, but tinctured strongly with 
Elgarian sentiment and sprinkled with Straussian 
cacophony.” The Sun, as mentioned above, credits 
Professor Parker’s musical method with “somewhat 
resembling Debussy,” and goes on to say that “the 
duet for Gwynn and Mona, beginning with the 
words ‘There is a cloud over the moon,’ despite the 
fact that its opening accords suggest ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’ is very fine, restrained in style.” Another 
thematic reminiscence is cited by the Staats- 
Zeitung: “The Romans are characterized by a 
trivial march motive which reminds one strongly of 
the battle motive in Strauss’ ‘Heldenleben,’”’; in 
fact, Professor Parker “seems to love to make deep 
bows to Richard Strauss,” although there is “no 
trace of the Neo French music in ‘Mona.’ ”] 


” 


“Serious, dignified, scholarly,” is the Herald's 
verdict on “Mona.” It is “not an inspired score” 
and “does not convert the hearers into believing at 
all in the action of the opera. Scarcely any of its 


themes are impressive.” There are long stretches 
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in which “dignity seems to merge into boredom.” 
Che prelude “holds forth promise that is never 
fulfilled.” 

According to the Press, the audience at “Mona” 
did not “feel the uplift of genius or even the en- 
joyment of a good entertainment.” 
the audience, “even among those who clapped their 
felt 
pressed and dispirited, not to say bored, by 


Few persons in 


de- 
the 
work.” Not even by a stretch of the imagination “did 


hands most vehemently, anything save 


the opera deserve the distinction it received,” nor 


“could it be called good of its kind 


.’ The gait of 
librettist and composer is “bungling and awkward,” 
and “to put it quite bluntly, the learned professor 
from Yale and his bookish companion from Farm- 
ington are absolute amateurs in things of the stage.” 
The score “reeks with the fumes of midnight oil.” 
Says the Sun: “Mona was foredoomed to fail- 
ure,” because the composer “deliberately attempted 
to set aside all that the experience of three centuries 
had taught,” and “selected for his vocal medium 
an endless recitative founded on abruptly broken 
rhythms and a ceaselessly changing tonality, which 
impart to this musical speech a singularly intangible 
character.” The 
intellectual rather than confessedly theatric. 


melodic idiom is “austere and 
One sometimes wishes that Mr. Parker’s unfailing 
distinction was not that of a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He too seldom smells of the earth.” 

From what one is able to decipher out of the 
labyrinthian complexities of the Tribune’s tortuous 
German-American phrases, it appears that ‘only 
once—it is in the chorus of Britons, near the close 
of the second act of the opera—does Professor 
Parker write the kind of music which the public, 
whether considering it good or bad, will yet approve 
Che score 


The 


called 


of being something like that called for.” 
“suffers in long stretches from monotony 
work 
melodrama than like opera. There is too little melody 


“sounds more like what ts properly 
(in the old conception) in it, and much too little 
concerted music. There is no thrill in the first act 
until several voices are united in a harmony, and 
then it is only for a moment. In the second the 
listeners grow weary waiting for the duet, which 1s 
scarcely a duet.” The Tribune criticism winds up 
with the information that flowers in plenty wer« 
presented to the composer after the second act, and 
that “accompanying the wreath from the summer 
neighbors of Professor Parker at Blue Hill, where 
‘Mona’ was written, was a gift of pearl buttons for 
waistcoat, bosom and cuffs.” 

From the Staats Zeitung comes the dictum that 
Parker's 
rather sterile. 


“Professor invention, sadly enough, is 


There is no red blood in his melo- 
dies; on the contrary, they are tortured, anzmic 
phrases which seem to preach melodic asceticism.” 
“causes a 


The themes are not developed, which 


monotony at times approaching true boredom.” 


Professor Parker “took matters easily so far as 
“dis 


closes his origin as a maker of church music.” 


counterpoint is concerned.” Repeatedly he 
There is “no development, no polyphony in the 
strings.” 


not differentiated sufficiently.” 


The orchestration is “too thick, too heavy, 
The vocal part is 


“bad, often helpless.” There is “New England 
reserve” in “Mona.” The work is “dark and 
gloomy.” The love story “is so little exciting, 


musically, that I could not help feeling the effect of 
the composer’s Puritanical continence.” The three 
preludes are “of little importance.” In the whole 
of the weak third act I know of no compensatory 
moment except an organ point which precedes the 
killing of Gwynn.” 

Evening Post opinion has it that “if Professor 
Parker has been correctly reported in printed inter- 
views, he looks down scornfully on Italian operas, 
excepting Verdi's ‘Otello’ and ‘Falstaff.’ ,But there 
‘Aida’ and ‘Il 
Trovatore’ that are infinitely more dramatic than 
anything in ‘“Mona.’”’ Regarding the last named 
work, “the ear listens in vain for a single melody 


are a hundred pages in ‘Rigoletto,’ 


that seems a real inspiration. The first act suffers 
particularly from this want, which makes it unutter- 
ably dull. 


indulgence in aimless quasi-arioso, which his char- 


The declamation or the vague 


acters indulge in most of the time, is a sorry substi 


tute for real vocal melody.” “It can hardly be 


said,” animadverts the Evening Post, “that the 
judges distinguished themselves by their verdict. 
Possibly this was the best of the twenty-four operas 


submitted to them, but was it worth the prize and 
the toil of learning it and the expense of mounting 


it?” 
“Written largely for the concert room and for his 


own ear,” is what the American says of Pri 


yfess 


Parker's “Mona.” The orchestration is “rather 
heavy” and has “much monotony.” The result is 


“often harsh and very trying. There is not enough 


relief from the long strain of the continuous decla 
mation in the opera.” 
Candidly the Evening World alluded to the 


unhuman and lacking 
Mr 


would seem deliberately to have separated himselt 


“stilted, 
in all appeal to the heart. 


music of “Mona” as 


rom melody Varket 


Often there are beginnings of phrases that make 


one hope for joys to come, but they do not. Imme 


diately he draws away from them. All is gloom, 


the name of one of the principal characters. From 
the 


the opening bar of orchestra to the final note 


there is little or nothing but gloom Alt 


would seem that the title of the opera sho 
Gloom,’ not ‘Mona.’ ” 
Not a single with celestial fire 


“Mona 


phrase of Milton, has not 


“warm 


passage 


does the Morning Telegraph find in 


\pollo, in the beautiful 
‘touched the trembling ears” of Professor Parker 


His 


moments as the play of Mr. Hooker is guiltless of 


score is “as destitute of inspiring musical 


powerful and affecting situations Professor 


achieved “crudite and dignified floun 


the 


Parker has 


dering” in theater. There are “long tract 


which consist of combinations of instrument 
rganized according to the laws of orchestration 
and interesting as laboratory essays in those laws 


But is there anything, to use the phrase of Tolstoy 
; I 

‘that came right from the soul of the artist and goes 

Alas, no.” The Morn 


lelegraph completes the bouquet of critical 


to the soul of the listener ?’ 
ing 
Parker by our 


compliments handed to Professor 


local papers with this pious reflector I could not 


help: longing for one brief hour of that 


Verdi 


from whose infant and embryonic 


(aluseppe 


whom Professor Parker despiseth, but even 


berto Conte di 
an matter o! 


Bonifacio’ he has all to learn in the 


composition lor the stage 


* 
One of the reasons why Oscar Hammerstein was 
not able to succeed unaided in London by offering 


merely excellent opera, is contained in the follow 


ing paragraph, taken from the New York World 
of last Sunday: “Mascagni’s massive ruby ring, 
and his lost trunk containing 176 dollars and 75 
dress shirts, excited popular interest in London in 


connection with the composer's visit to conduct his 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’"’ When a town takes more 


interest in a composer's collars and dress shirts 


than it does in his operas, the artistic standing of 


such a place is fixed. London ought to be ashamed 


of itself. We do not know another such frivolous 


spot in all the world; no, not one, 


cept New York. 


any where—ex 


In advance of casting our vote for 


rT against 
Roosevelt, we should like to know how he stands 


on the question of Bruckner. 





“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1gr1r. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, 1gtt. 


A “MONA” MATTER MADE RIGHT. 


Following upon THe Musicat Courter editorial 
paragraph last week, in which it was stated that all 


the published musical material of “Mona’’ had been 


printed in this country by G,. Schirmer, Signor 


} 


Gatti-Casazza, in explaining why “Boris Godou 


nott” would not be done at the Metropolitan this 
season, said to a New York Herald interviewer: 

Che orchestral parts for ‘Mona’ were printed in Leip 
sic, SO that they might rately done, bui there were 
sO many mustakes that five f orchestra rehearsals were 
needed t rect all the « We had not counted 
{ such ext work t necessitated the postpone 
ment of the ‘Mona’ premiere so long that now. there re 

uns little time f Boris Godounoft | shall know 
within few days 

in order finally to set at rest the matter of where 


the “Mona” score and parts were printed, TH 


\MiusicaL Co asked the firm of G. Schirmer 


Rit 


to make an official statement on the subject, and 


the following courteous and informing reply was 


re ceived In answet 


; East Forry-rairep § 
New Youn, M : } 
ine Mus yi 4 , ? 
Referring é tte { “Mon 1 wis! 
t rm ely W ive reac told you, vi 
that the voca ¢ W e entirely by in t coun 
ry | y y ile \ ‘ ’ ive by Ww niegravet 
proots we read wn p the paper that 
was used w \ est t f paper, of American 
manufacture t cour and the 1 ting was done in our 
wn est is nb IN cet \ i Ww presses 
‘ press at ft ra ! rial | bec 
printed a ad is ¢ t 
When ‘ rig core W ver t we imme 
ate et tt parts written O of 
t nploye pe Wl t ed wit 
e work t i t was t nuch f 
i ‘ i ther would have Db 
ip as tw | ( t hav pi d from t 
e score t ed t alterwar remembering 
P pe ‘ I bee nt to M Hiertz u 
(y nany itor t to vi the task I 
pyu etwee I ‘ ind 1 else 
1 W (yer! in eant merely a 
it h t 1 conside! ible economy 
f ti 
| ( ‘ i the wind 
parts and that 1 the work which has been done in 
Cn l e part ‘ t been duplicated by ar 
\“ { 
(pur ‘ \ pie thie mpie nit tof 
t st ‘ t lt wi thographic inl 
' ‘ } ‘ ‘ r the " tone ind t 
‘ i Pt ‘ t | ‘ 
y W I t ta at i en prints r 
t tring part t r iV ecn printed by ! v 
{ es prepared | vn ma 
! f Kast Forty-third street 
\ trul 
ts. SCHIRMI inc, ) 
Pe DD). Kanne 
e 
In an old case a certain Justice Tates said 
Ideas are free, but, while the author confines them 
to his study, the ire like birds in a cage, which 
rone but he can have a right to let fly. For, till he 
thinks proper to emancipate them, they are under 
his dominion.” <A learned authority follows th 
up by saying vet nan has a right to his own 
sentiments He has certainly a right to decide, 1 
he will, to make them public or to use them onl 
in the sight of his friends.. In that sense a manu 
script is peculiar property, and no man can take it 
: ; : , : 
from him and use it himself without violating the 
great law of property And, as every author or a 
proprietor of a manuscript has a right to determine 


whether he will publish it or not, he has a right t 


the first publication. Whoever, therefore, deprive 
him of that priority, is guilty of manifest wrong 
ly Theseus ever had fi | the creaking, pulley 
hoisted dragon, with its electric bulb es and 
breath of stale steam, that confronts the tenor Sie 


fried in modern opera, the fabled slayer of the 


Minotaur would have screamed in fright and taken 


Athen 


the earliest fast train back t 
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COPYRIGHT. 


lt is worth while, under prevailing conditions, to 


\ 
1 
I 


reprint in full the following editorial from the New 


‘ | 
y K 


limes of a recent date: 

COPYRIGHT IN NEWS REPORTS. 
Amundsen sold to The London Chronicle the 

aper publication rights of the story of his expedition 

The Captain 

yrning, and its right to ex- 


yuth pole Chronicle pub'ished 
ns story yesterday im 


m was effectively protected by the British 


pyrig i Other London newspapers praised the en- 
rprise of The Chronicle, but none of them printed the 
tive British law is law. The New York Times 
ised the publication rights in Amefica of Captain 
mundsen’s story and copyrighted it. The story thus be- 


yroperty of The Times. With the honorable 
cception of The Herald, which respected the property 
} 


of The Times, the other morning newspapers 'n 

York in one form or another appropriated the mat- 

r, some in a paraphrase of The Chronicle’s story cabled 

rom London, one by boldly reproducing the entire narra- 

e under the date of Hobart, lasmania It becomes 

sary to inquire, therefore, whether American law like 
British law is really law, or whether it is a futility. 

lf Captain Amundsen in a comfortable armchair before 

rful grate fire in London had written a novel or short 

mere work of the imagination calling for no ex- 

nditure save that of mental powers and for ink and 

per, and work had been sold to a London news- 

iper ler a British copyright, and The Times had ac- 

ired under our copyright laws the American publication 

rif no other newspaper would have ventured to repro- 

vhole or any part of the story without the 

ermission of the The Times. But when Captain Amund- 

1, with a large expenditure of money, risks his life and 


of his companions in the almost incredible toil and 


to the south pole, and then pre- 


of the expedition, the right 


journey 


ard ) ta 


S pers mal narrative 


h which he has previously disposed of under con- 
for a stipulated price, a right he used every honor- 
the 


openly flouted, the narrative 


the rights of vendor and of 


protect, 
the vendee are in this country 
published without compensation to its author or to the 


operty right of publication, and acceptance 


ervice of the order of the Federal court is de- 
ied by one newspaper and the server of the order .s 
thrown out of the office. Really it is time to inquire 


(American copyright law is law or only an empty 


nether 


form of words which no newspaper is bound to respect. 
It is nowhere pretended that a fact is subject to copy- 
right \s a mere piece of news Captain Amundsen’s dis- 


very of tie south pole was freely subject to publication 


any newspaper. Captain Amundscn’s personal report of 


} 


e venture, however, being a literary composition, was in 

e form in which he wrote it subject to protection by 
pyright precisely like any other literary composition in 
verse or prose, whether one of fiction, of fact, or of ideas 
argument At least the law professes to accord this 


protection. It is the purpose of The ‘Times to inquire and 


certain whether the protection of property rights ac- 


rded by the law is real. 
he interest of The Times in this particular matter .s 
the vital thing We have put before our readers, 
under authorization and after due compensation to the 
uthor, Captain Amundsen’s story. Some of our esteemed 
neighbors in New York, after declining to buy the right 


pubiish this story from Captain Amundsen, have shown 
by appropriating it without 


thing to be determined is whether 


its value 
The 
of appropriation can go on, whether it is a 
violation of the law, or whether the law is worthless. An 


their appreciation of 


payment to him 


these matters is imperatively called for 
Newspapers will then be better able to judge whether it 
buy property which anybody can steal, 
them to maintain their 
that have conveyed the Amund- 


most severe in their de- 


whether the courts will assist 


Some newspaper 


en ry to their columns are 


nciation of lawbreakers. Are the standards of morality 


fferent ! the newspaper b isiness, is respect for law 


ere is a habit existing among papers of all 
publish copvneht n simply taking 


} > 


atters 
them out of papers with scissors and pasting them 
ma sheet of paper and sending them to the printer 
having them inserted and published as 


original Many of these articles appear as if they 


came from correspondents of the papers. The pa- 
pers have no correspondents in those places and 
simply appropriate what the various local papers 
print. This is an infringement of copyright in most 
The case of Life versus the New York Mail, 
_ 


nm wich ft 


ife recovered on the strength of the re 
m of original sketches that appeared in 


Life and were copied in European papers and then 
recopied here, and this case of The Times, which, of 
course, will be fought for the purpose of securing 
a decision on other points besides those we are now 
referring to and including the same, are all matters 
of interest to newspaper publishers because of this 
indiscriminate use of the scissors and paste pot and 
the fraudulent claim that the articles thus secured 
come under the head of an enterprise such as “our 
own correspondent,” or something to that effect. 
Tue Musicat Courier is one of the: largest 
weekly papers published in the world, and nearly 
everything in the paper is original, coming from our 
correspondents, whose names are found in the pa- 
per on the editorial page, and when not from our 
own correspondents from special correspondents, 
whose copy we can show in this office if necessary. 
When we use anything from a newspaper like this 
editorial above, for instance, from The New York 
Times, we comment upon it, after crediting the pa- 
per, and utilize it to the advantage of the paper 
from which it is taken, in a progressively evolution- 
ary sense, developing a principle of our own which 
is supported by such an editorial. Outside of that 
everything is original in this paper, with the excep- 
tion of the press notices that are sent to us by art- 
ists who desire to have their criticisms from various 
parts of the world concentrated in this paper for 
distribution all over the world. That is the differ- 
ence between this paper and most weekly papers. 
The cost of the original articles is not the only 
thing; it is the quality of that cost and the kind of 
people that are necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining the level on which a paper is published. 
Anybody can fill up a paper with reprints, but 
anybody now doing such a thing, since the case of 
Life, will find that it is illegal. 
terests of those papers that are constantly reproduc- 
illustrations and articles from 
other papers, claiming them as their own, we would 


Hence, in the in- 


ing information, 
advise them to seek some method of securing for 
their columns original items—things that are of in- 
terest because they have never been published in 
any other paper before. 

—o 


SPECIAL FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


(By Telegraph.) 
San Francisco, 


To The Musical Courter: 

The San Francisco Call announces that Cham- 
bellan, prima donna of the late Grazi Company, 
after Leahy’s refusal to admit her, through her 
manager, to the concert of Tetrazzini, has issued 


March 18, 1912. 


a challenge of $1,000, subject to the decision of 
impartial critics, that she is a better singer and that 
she can improve on Tetrazzini’s program of yes- 
terday (which was “Caro Nome,” the polacca from 
“Mignon,” mad scene from “Lucia’”), or any other 
program mutually arranged as satisfactory, and the 

Te- 


trazzini turned away many people at her third con- 


proceeds to be divided or given to charities. 


cert yesterday, and is to sing for the orchestra li- 
brary fund benefit on Friday for $2,500, which will 
bring thousands in to that fund, and she will prob- 


ably not pay any attention to any challenge. It is 
nearly impossible to see how a singer like Tetraz- 
zini can consider a challenge. M. 


oe 

Dryden said of Shakespeare: “He was the man 
who of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul.” Change 
the word “poets” into “composers” and you have 
an excellent estimate of Beethoven. 

Oo ammenecee 

“Is America optimistic or pessimistic?” asks Cur- 
rent Literature. After “Mona” the question ought 
to be easy to answer. 





— 


No, Cordilla, it was not an Eisteddfod. They 
were singing an English opera text in English. 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


The following notice was published at the concert 
of Madame Gerville-Réache in Carnegie Hall, on 
Thursday afternoon, March 7: 

Almost at the last moment, when it was too late to re- 
print the program, Madame Gerville-Réache was notified 
by the New York representative of the Société des 
Auteurs, Composeurs et Editeurs de Musique, of Paris, 
France, that two of her French numbers (“Air de Lia” 
and “d’Une Prison’) could not be sung unless a royalty 
was paid beforehand. Rather than submit to such in- 
iquitous imposition and wishing to enter a firm protest 
against such an action on the part of the society, Madame 
Gerville-Réache has withdrawn the two songs from her 
program. 

The new copyright law gives the French society 
the right to enforce its claims in this country. We 
have opposed this law as unconstitutional and had 
warned the musicians several years ahead, constant- 
ly, that it would interfere with them seriously in 
many directions. As usual, no attention was paid 
to the most serious questions in the practical musi- 
cal life of the profession, with the result that this 
copyright law gave to the foreigners such privileges 
as the Americans would not only like to enjoy, but 
which should be their own exclusively, in conso- 
nance with the general theory of protection. 

Now, we do not claim to be high protectionists, 
but high protection prevails and under high protec- 
tion the copyright law should give the same protec- 
tion to music in this country that protection gives 
to everybody else ; however, it did the very contrary 
—it robbed our musicians of their rights and gave 
those rights to foreigners; in other words, the law- 
yers and the lobbyists and those who pushed the 
case of the copyright law, pushed it in the interests 
of foreigners against Americans. 

As an illustration this case under consideration 
now proves an excellent one, for if the method of 
the French society is continued here it will end in 
the sale of French compositions in America. The 
object of the law was to help French compositions 
in America; that is to say, the pretended object of 
it was, and so it was understood by the French 
publishers and musicians, They expected to re- 
ceive the proper kind of treatment; but the lobbyists 
and the manipulators of the copyright law must 
have known very well that the French publishers 
would suffer, because they must have understood 
the attitude and spirit of the American people, who, 
when once they discover what kind of a copyright 
law there really is, will see to it that it cannot be 
enforced, in order to have it repealed; or, worse 
still, they did not understand. 

The greatest sufferers under this thing will be the 
French publishers. French songs, French works, 
lyrical, French instrumental compositions—all these 
things will gradually be eliminated from the pro- 
grams in this country, and thus the very object of 
the copyright law, so far as French publications are 
concerned, will be defeated. Hence, something 
must be done in order to liquidate these discrepan- 
cies, and if that cannot be done without abolishing 
this copyright law, the French must help us to get it 
off the statute books, unless, indeed, it is a matter 
of indifference to them whether or not they lose 
the American market. No one will sing or play 
French compositions in America until this matter 
has been adjusted, and as far as selling any French 
music in America or producing any French works 
in America are concerned, the French publishers 
may as well consider their business as temporarily 
suspended. They must join us to have the present 
law altered. 

-_o————_- 


Dr. Ernet Smytu, the composer of the opera 
“The Wreckers,” and many other works, is among 
the English suffragette prisoners incarcerated in 
Holloway ‘jail. An ardent suffragette, Dr. Smyth 
was captured rioting with the eager window smash- 
ers. “The Wreckers,” in spite of its title, is not 
based on a suffragette theme. 
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BRAHMS EPITOMIZED. 

Said Brahms vo the young composer, “Study 

In that short sen- 
He had the learning 
and the skill of his great predecessors combined 
with the romantic spirit of his age. He was a 
Weber with a Lach’s art, or a Bach who passed 
his time in the haunted glades and elfin bowers of 
Weber's forest. We do not 
find an atom of pure Bach, or a fragment of un- 
adultered Weber in any of the works of Brahms. 
But the lofty serenity of Bach and alluring roman- 
ticism of Weber together make the style of that 
modern master mind in music, Johannes Brahms, 


Bach and walk in the forest.” 


tence Brahms reveals himself. 


The fusion is perfect. 


the last of the three great B's. 

If Beethoven is the Shakespeare of music—a 
great poet of the human heart in all its moods and 
we not call Brahms the Dante of 
We do not know if we are the first 
It matters nothing at 


pa 10Ons may 
out tonal art? 
to draw the parallel or not. 
all whether the idea is original with us or not, pro- 
vided that the comparison is sane. We think the 
similarity.is striking. 

lo begin with, Dante was a scholar. Of this 
there can be no question. Kuhns tells us that “the 
Divine Comedy’ embraces all the science, philoso- 
phy, theology, and classical learning of the time.” 
Villani says that “by reason of his knowledge he 
was somewhat presumptuous and haughty, that he 
was never affable, and did not know how to con- 
verse with the unlearned.” We are also told that 
he “was a man of keen intellect, and yet of extreme 
ensitiveness of feeling.” We readily agree with 
the critic who says that “the man who painted the 
wonderful Francesca di Rimini and 
Ugolini in the Tower of Hunger must have had a 


4 


pictures of 


heart as tender and as easily touched as that of a 
woman.’ It is likewise to be observed that Dante 
begins his sombre comedy in a forest: 


Ir. the midway of this our mortal life 
| found me in a gloomy wood, astray, 

Gone from the path direct: and e’en to tell, 
It were no 


The forest, how robust and rough its growth. 
Brahms, He had the science 
of Bach as a contrapuntist, the art of Beethoven .as 


a symphonist, the lyrical powers of Schumann, the 


easy task, how savage wild 


too, was a scholar. 


love of nature of the romantic Weber. He was re- 
tiring, shy and awkward in society, frequently churl- 
ish and ill tempered. He was a man of keen intel- 
lect, who took an interest in philosophy and litera- 
ture, and in his tenderest moods he has written such 
music as no feminine mind has as yet conceived, He 
studied Bach and walked in the forest. 

It is time now that we dropped the comparison ; 
for, however closely these two men may resemble 
each other in a superficial way, there are always dif- 
ferences between men of genius that no amount of 
The 
mountain ranges form an unbroken chain of high- 
But the tower- 


plausible reasoning or sophistry can reconcile. 


nds that have much in common. 


ing peaks are isolated. The summits stand alone. 
m the plain on which we dwell we see three 
that 


bases. 


heaven kissing hills” lord it over the lesser 


levations at their These. are the three su- 


and mighty masters of abstract, absolute 
isic—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. 

his latter master has not yet come into his own, 
The orchestras and conductors are not yet thor- 
rhly familiar with his works. It will be remem- 
bered that when Wagner's music dramas were first 
rehearsed, no conductor, singer, instrumentalist, 
could understand them or begin an intelligent study 
of them But that day has passed for Wagner. 
Everybody knows not only the works of Wagner, 
but knows the traditional interpretation of these 
works. With Brahms the case is different. Out- 
side of the chief musical centers of Europe there 
have been comparatively few performances of the 
works of Brahms, and of those few performances 
still fewer of them have been worthy of the greatest 


composer of absolute music since Beethoven. 


There is no Brahms tradition in America, for in- 
stance. A New York audience, let us say, hears an 
indifferent performance of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony without condemning Beethoven. Mem- 
ories of splendid and impressive performances of 
that work come crowding fast on the man who 
hears a poor performance of it. He says, “That is 
not Beethoven.” But, having heard no masterly 
performance of Brahms’ C minor symphony, he 
listens to a dull and uninspiring reading by a half 
prepared conductor with a slipshod local orchestra 
and leaves the concert room wendering why the 
turgid, dreary works of Brahms find their way to 
symphony programs at all! 

Brahms continues to find his way to the concert 
hall, however. Every season leaves the number of 
scotiers at his music reduced, and the circle of his 
admirers widened. It is no longer sacrilege to put 
Brahms on an equal pedestal with Beethoven. We 
even know of those who find a higher inspiration in 
the lofty majesty and veiled grandeur of Brahms 
than in the “native woodnotes wild” of the Shake- 
spearean Beethoven. 

If Victor Hugo rightly says that all those who 
reach the summit of Parnassus are equals, then 
Brahms must rank with Bach and Beethoven. For 
he, too, has scaled the heights. 


—————- _—-——— 


, 
“CARMEN” AND MERIMEE., 

Every celebrated singer who a.tempts the part of 
Carmen makes it a point of honor to give it a new 
interpretation, to arrange or to dress the part in an 
original manner. Yet it would be much better to 
try to represent this character the way its creator 
had seen his heroine. In his volume dedicated to 
Merimée, Maurice Tourneux has published a letter 
in which the latter writes to the Countess de Teba, 
after having explained the subject of his new work: 
“As I have been studying the Bohemians for a long 
time very carefully, | have made a gypsy girl of 
my heroine.” . 

In order better to describe his gypsy girl, he had 
secured some precise documents on this type, and 
finally he made a drawing of it, as was his habit. 
Charles de Lesseps is in possession of Merimée’s 
aquarelle, which the author himself had offered to 
Madame de Lesseps. This water color drawing is 
little known, although there are a few facsimiles of 
it in color. A reproduction of it can be found in 
the “Intermediaire des Chercheurs et Curieux.” 
Merimée has represented Carmen with her arms put 
tenderly around Don Jose’s neck. Unless the latter 
is extremely big, the gypsy girl is extremely small; 
she is two heads smaller than her lover. She is 
dressed in a robe, neither short nor long, more 
than Andalusian, with puffed sleeves, 
which would have honored the costume of Marie 
Amelie. She wears small patent leather shoes, with 
bandelets folded over the ankles and over the foot. 
On her hair she has a little bonnet. 

The costume of the man is just as strange. 
Trousers, which may be those of a porter as well 
as of a picador, pumps rather than sandals, a short 
vest which leaves visible the belt, a soft collar, a 
loose necktie, a silk handkerchief around the head, 
shaved mustache and whiskers. 


Parisian 


—_ + _ — 


Ir has been decided by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society to comply with the conditions of 
Joseph Pulitzer’s will, under which the organiza- 
tion is to receive the income from a bequest of 
$500,000. Chief among the Pulitzer stipulations 
were that the society procure 1,000 new subscrib- 
ers, give more concerts, and pay especial recogni- 
tion to the works of Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt. 
\t last week’s meeting of the guarantors of the 
Philharmonic it was decided to renew the annual 
guarantee of $100,000. Felix P. Leifels will be- 
come the Philharmonic’s business manager on April 
T, succeeding Loudon Charlton. 





OPERA ROYALTIES. 


Information has been forwarded to this office 
that Humperdinck, composer of ‘“Koenigskinder,” 
has been receiving a royalty of 150 marks a per- 
formance, which is $37.50. Charles Henry Meltzer 
writes the following in last Monday’s American: 

You may have revelled, like myself, this winter in the 
music of “Haensel and Gretel.” What do you think was 
paid to Humperdinck—good, honest soul—as royalty on 
that work only a few years ago, and is, I dare say, paid 
him to this day? 

Seventy-five dollars for each performance. 

What would you think was paid to Wolf-Ferrari, the 
young “lion” of the season, for each performance of his 
exquisite comic opera, “Le Donne Curiose,” at the Metro- 
politan? Did the composer get $500 a night? Did he get 
half, a quarter of that sum? 


Not he. 


One night when he was here he told me, sadly but with- 
out bitterness, that he received a nominal nightly royalty 
of just $100 for his work from our chief opera house. 
And of that trifling fee he had to pay away two-thirds to 
middlemen, 


In other words, Wolf-Ferrari, who has genius, made a 
little over three and thirty dollars when his opera was 
sung, or something like one-fortieth of the price paid to 
one charming singer who appeared in it. 


“I don’t care much for money,” said the composer, as he 
told me what I have mentioned. “So long as I can earn 
enough to let me write my operas in peace I don’t com- 
plain. And yet it really does not seem quite fair.” 

Puccini makes much more than Wolf-Ferrari—as much, 
it seems, each night as $400. What portion of that sum 
goes to himself and what to his publishers I do not, of 
course, know. And it was not until a little while ago that 
he (or his publishers) received high royalties, 

Mr. Dippel has protested against what he thinks the 
unreasonable charges demanded for the Puccini operas 
They have been shut out of his repertory. 

Yet, frankly, is $400 nightly such an excessive price to 
pay to a composer like the inventor of “La Boheme”? 

It takes Puccini full two years to write one opera. It 
takes his rival, Wolf-Ferrari, quite as long to create a 
“Donne Curiose.” 

According to the foregoing, Humperdinck re- 
ceived $75 for “Hansel and Gretel,” and Wolf-Fer- 
rari gets $100 for his opera, of which two-thirds 
goes to middlemen, leaving him $33.33 for a per- 
formance ; and Puccini gets $400 a night; that is to 
say, with the royalties that go to the publisher, Puc- 
cini gets about the same proportion. 

It is not the question here of the composers, be- 
cause they must arrange these matters with their 
publishers. It is a question entirely of the publish- 
ers and what the United States has done in the way 
of a new copyright law to protect European pub- 
lishers against American publishers and against 
American operatic and publishing interests. 

We will never get into the secret of this whole 
situation as far as royalties are concerned until we 
ascertain exactly how it was arranged that these 
large royalties should go to European publishers, 
and that can be done only if the United States Goy- 
ernment, through its attorney-general, starts an in- 
vestigation into the manner in which the new copy- 
right law was passed and how it was lobbied in 
Washington before its passage. Sooner or later this 
must come,,and in fact, it is very apt to come 
through certain litigation which is now in process 
in this city. We are determined to expose the con- 
ditions as they prevail, and the whole story and 
history of the new copyright law. 


— 


Last Sunday’s Sun published a cablegram giv- 
ing various opinions on musical matters by Madame 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who is at present in Eu- 
rope. Possessing authority on the subject, this 
artist’s views are of more than transitory interest. 
The strict interpretation of the new copyright law 
forbids a reprinting of the cablegram, but it has, 
no doubt, been already read extensively. Madame 
Bloomfield Zeisler has had an artistic success in 
each of her recent European appearances, and the 
American judgment on her playing has been rati- 
fied by Europe. 











A CALL FOR MILLIONS. 


It is worth the while of the general public and of 

professional musicians to read the attached: 
WANTED 
Taree Miniion Doiiars 

With which to endow a local orchestra. Without the 
income from $3,0c0,000 it would be impossible to establish 
a first class symphony orchestra. 

After listening for several years to the greatest orches- 
tras in the world, the Detroit music loving public would 
not tolerate an orchestra of less artistic merit than these. 
Like the other great cities, it would not accept an orches- 
tra of less than eighty-five players. In several orchestras 
the number is greater than this. 

Dr. Karl Muck is to receive a salary of $28,000, annual- 
ly, with the Boston Orchestra, besides an insurance settle- 
ment to offset forfeited pension on leaving the Kaiser's 
service. First class players in the great orchestras com- 
mand very high salaries, many of them thousands of dol- 
lars a year. 

Even with the income of $3,000,000, such an organiza- 
tion would need a long series of well patronized concerts 
to avoid deficit. 

Colonel Higginson has endowed the Boston Orchestra 
with a million dollars. The endowment of the Theodore 


Thomas Orchestra now nearly aggregates that sum 
Joseph Pulitzer bequeathed $500,000 to the New York 
Philharmonic, as a nucleus. Other orchestras are work- 


ing along similar lines 

All of these orchestras command capacity audiences at 
fifty or sixty concerts during each season, to supplement 
their endowment. Their expenses, at present rates of 
living, average $200,000 a season. 

Detroit cannot yet boast six capacity audiences to an 
enterprise, which asks only a couple of thousand a year 
to supplement it. Until she gets these audiences, she is 
ready for nothing further. 

Any attempt of any sort would result in failure, besides 
prejudicing an ultimate result—failure is an iron door 
hard to pass. It means years spent in forgetting it before 
further effort follows. 

No organism can live without a cell to inhabit; no or- 
chestra can flourish without a hall. Several brass bands 
might sound moderately loud in a building seating 14,000 
people. 

An orchestra demands a different investiture. If Detro. 
refuses to build an orchestra hall, unless guaranteed a 
legal per cent. of profit on the money needed, she is scarce- 
But she is given 
As to her 


ly likely to pour out the three millions 
tu too many enterprises along the same line 
musical affairs, would do well to remember what 
Arnold Bennett says: “When what there full 
that you can’t get in—then it will be time enough to think 


she 


are, are 50 


about fresh ones 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra never succeeded in 
reducing its annual deficit much below $50,000, until it 


left the vast auditorium for its own hall seating 2,800, 

In like manner, the Cincinnati Orchestra has abandoned 
Springer Hall, seating 5,000, and is now giving its concerts 
in the New Emery Hall, seating 2,500. Boston Symphony 
Hall seats less than 3,000. 

The idea of giving orchestral conceits in a hall seating 
10,000 people is a preposterous anachronism exploded ia 
innumerable experiments. 

Detroit should profit by the experiments of other cities, 
and not once more attempt the impossible by suggesting 
orchestral concerts in a vast hall admirably 
adapted for the display of thousands of automobiles; but 
not the infinitely refined music of the $3,000,000 orchestras, 
to which we are in the habit of listening. 

Detroit should work for an orchestral hall seating about 


convention 


2,500. There is ample and increasing demand for such 4 
hall. N. J. Corey, 
38 Woodward Terrace, 
Detroit, Mich 


The above appeal is made by a gentleman of ex- 
cellent musical judgment, and Detroit, if it decides 
to arrange a permanent orchestra, should do it on 
of this appeal. No possible good can be 
by attempting to organize these frag- 
combinations called orchestras and expect 


the basis 
attained 
mentary 
theny to do symphonic work and expect them to do 
any kind of work at all without incessant rehears- 
ing, and this rehearsing requires capital; the play- 
ers must be paid and they must be made independ- 
ent of all kinds of inferior work, such as playing 
in theaters or at balls, receptions, picnics and at 
restaurants. 

The orchestral player who is to perform the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Brahms the modern 
works of Strauss and Debussy, etc., must be in such 
condition physically and mentally that he cn assist 
the conductor in attaining an ideal. It is not only 


and 


stood ; it is the condition of the mind of the player 
Each individual orchestra player must be 
the fret and the worry of an every-day 
or the prospect ahead of him of playing 
common trash, which the populace calls music, but 


free from 
existence 


ordinary, 


which is not music at all; he must be enabled to 
give lessons when he pleases and to play where he 
is disposed to do so, in trios or quartets ; but other- 
must be the 
physical time, but the mental time, must be devoted 
to the orchestral works which the conductor is re 


wise all his time devoted, not only 


hearsing, and then, after a while, an orchestra can 
be made into an xsthetic body, and that is the only 
kind of orchestra worth having. 

Mr. Corey has the proper view, and all other 
views are merely temporary and temporizing and 
can only harm the great aim of each community, 
which should be to have an orchestra in its com 
plete form, consisting of players who belong to it 
and who do not merely join it for a few hours each 
week in order to play what is called classical music. 
It cannot be classical music unless it is thoroughly 
rehearsed. The composition may be a classical com- 
position, but the reproduction cannot be classical 
o—— 





A TRIBUNE music reporter had the following en- 
counter with Doctor of Music Frank Damrosch: 

“Do you believe that the coming Brahms festival will 
prove to be a great attraction in New York?’ asked the 
reporter, 

“ng” “the 
3rahms’ compositions which is to be held in Carnegie Hall 


said Dr. Damrosch, music festival of 
in the week of March 25 could be transported, with all its 
participants, to Carlsruhe, Dresden, Munich or any other 
of a half dozen German cities and the date set back until 
next July, there would be a rush even now on the part of 
American lovers of music to secure tickets. All sorts of 
prices would be cheerfully paid for places, and lodgings of 
first 


third rate quality would be eagerly snapped up at 


rate expense. In a word, Bayreuth conditions would pre 
vail.” 

If there has been no rush to secure tickets at all 
sorts of prices for the Doctor’s forthcoming fest: 
val, the fact probably is to be ascribed to New 
York’s indifference to any kind of musical celebra 
tions except those at the opera. There is no rea 


son for special festive performances of Lrahms 


here. He should be performed well always, or not 
at all. 


“festival” of his music, and to judge by past ex 


Brahms’ admirers are not clamoring for a 
g 


periences, the conducting of Brahms by the Doctor 
of Music Frank and his brother, Walter Johannes, 
not give for extraordinary rejoicing. 


will cause 


“se 


Incidentally, the “Bayreuth conditions,” discussed 

by the Doctor of Music, include excellent conduct 

ing by thoroughly competent leaders. 
a 

OwincG to his pecuniary difficulties 

Mozart decided in 1789 to undertake a concert trip 

to Berlin. 


in Vienna, 


On April 12 he arrived in Dresden, on 
his way to Berlin, and his first visit was to his old 
friend, the Madame Duschek, 
who happened to be in Dresden, visiting the Com 
Neumann, a great 
Mozart also soon felt at home with those excellent 


celebrated singer, 


missary General music lover. 


people. Through Neumann he became acquainted 
with Theodor Koerner’s father, whose sister-in-law, 
Dora Stock, had painted a portrait of Mozart. He 
played at a number of private concerts and he also 
played at the Saxon Court, which presented him 
with the 
pianist Mozart 
gained a complete victory, much to the delight of 
The Dresdener Zeitung wrote: “Mo- 
with ap- 
plause ; his dexterity at the piano is marvelous, and 
His great 

On his 


with a golden snuffbox. At a contest 


famous and organist Haessler, 
his admirers. 
zart’s playing was rewarded immense 
so is his proficiency in reading the music. 

skill at the organ is equally wonderful.” 
return from Berlin Mozart visited Dresden avain, 
but that was the last time he saw the city on the 
Elbe, where he had made so many pleasant acquaint- 


ances. 
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CARL’S ANNIVERSARY. 


On reading the review of the musical events that 


transpired at the “Old First” Presbyterian Churel 
on Fifth avenue, New York, which is printed in an 
other part of this paper, one is reminded of the 


fact that this church is one of the oldest in the 
United States and that the founders of it were als 


identified with the founding of Princeton | 


hivers 


ity, and while exercising an enormous influence on 


the destinies of our whole political system, at that 


time, and upon our social life, this church and its 
membership have uninterruptedly continued to in 
fluence public opinion in the East of this country 
to an enormous degree. In their endeavors to ele 
vate thought and progress and everything associat 
ed with the finer feelings of men, the people of this 


church also stimulated the musical progress to an 


intense degree I'wenty years ago they selected as 
the master of their musical 


William ¢ 


from 182 unti! now, Carl has been at the head of 


aftairs, Carl, known as 


Carl, the organist, and during that time 
the musical affairs of this church. The alliance ha 
been a fortuitous one and has given to 


both the church and to ¢ 


sides 


both 
arl stimuli for endeavor 
that have succeeded in fulfilling hopes and a pira 
tions. This talented pupil of Guilmant has brought 
organ work to such a high degree of perf 


that the “Olid First” 


ction 
Presbyterian Church has be 
come a center of musical and artistic pilgrimage 
and over one hundred and fifty free organ recitals, 


given by Carl, have don towards the 


A preatct! 


than the mere 


a great deal 
education of people in music tn this city 


tribute cannot be extended to any ome 


record of Carl's own activity in that church 
—— 
4é ’* 
MINOR MENTION OF “MONA. 

In the New York Evening Telegram of las 
Saturday, there was this sympathetic comment 

Now that the first performance of the ize pera 

Mona” is a matter of record, me minor conversation 
heard in the Metropolitan Opera House during that men 
wable occasion must not pa witl t me att 

In the smoking room one man remarked casua 

I understand that Dr. Horatio Parker, w é posed 
the opera, has been known to remark in the ourse ot 
some of his Yale lectures that opera wa rid 
form of art 

Indeed!" re ponded his companior And now | ip 
pose he is demonstrating the truth of his statement! 

One musician encountered Signor Gatti-( 77a the 
corridor during the second entre te 

Ih scenery 1 delightful, xclaimed t an 
‘You ought to get a really good opera written to fit it 

One young woman wh erves the great ope ouse in 
a humble but usef ipacity v mong those present at 
the performance 

How did you like it ew asked 

\ eri mpathet « lace 

Sav. d ki \ ri i t “ e thar 
Parsifal 

More mixed, but just as whole-souled in intent 
is this squib from the New York Evening Sun, also 
of last Saturday 

4 man from the parterre xes after Act I exclaimed 
frankly, Excuse me Another in the unr ] ! tte 
the battle scene gave the ntrary rdict lhat wa c 
opera ! At the i al a woman i the grand trier 
cried, “If t wa ivilized t they'd hi t hil 

nother almost ng i light er ed ever i t 
“ 

Movern Italian opera composers ought to be 
heard from at anv moment regarding the tage 
rights for the recent Hillsville, Va., traged If 
would make a great last act, with practically every 


body dead 


to be fi ur 
That 


who will give up the c 


THERE are total eclipses in 1912, sa 


the almanac does not include Max 


nductorship of the Boston 


and 


Symphony Orchestra very soon leay 


Europe. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY TRANSCRIBED. 


| 


Ilerewith. is attached a letter received by Tne 


Courter last week: 
Teere Haut Ind,, March 12, 1912 

Vl u ( urier 
| appreciate your kindness very much if you 
\ plea ! this question herewith regarding the 
the Tschaikowsky “Pathétique” sym 
known as the adagio lamentoso Is the piano a 
interpretating the piece? ‘That is, could 


effective and artistically rendered through 


t ever included in the programs of noved 
of knowing this, and would appre 

in answering the matter. 

ou for your time and patience in serving me 


expressions of appreciation for the value 


fue Musica Courter, which my family regards as 
eading publication of its kind, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
W. A. W 


Out of a deep sense of gratitude to the family 
f W. A, W., for the high esteem in which THE 

lusicaL Courter is held, we reply to his letter of 
March 12 ; 

Our cup of joy would have been running over 
if he had expressed his own personal admiration 
But perhaps he implies as 
At any rate, we reply 


for our publication 
much by asking our opinion. 
that noted pianists do not play movements from 
yimph mies, operas, oratorios. It is not considered 
the correct thing to do, unless that particular move 
ment has been transcribed for piano solo by some 
vreat artist of repute who is able to transform the 
excerpt into a work of art in piano form. Rubin- 
the Turkish from 
eethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” is a good example. 
Phe 
tion to the original orchestral version that an etch- 
The ordinary 


stein’s transcription of march 


should bear the same rela 


fine transcription 


ing bears to an original painting. 


piano arrangement of an orchestral work is noth- 


ing more or less than a photographic reproduction 
of it on a small scale. 

Now, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony is 
like a great canvas covered with highly colored 
figures and scenes, glowing with brilliant hues, 
lark shadows, tints, pearly grays, dazzling white 
and radiant searlet. A Liszt might make a wonder- 


transcription of this work, transforming it to 


1 monochrome, a masterly etching in sepia. In 
ich a form pianists might play it at recitals, pro- 
vided there was no orchestra at hand to give the 
color. 


original in But the ordinary arrangement 


f this symphony is a faithful photograph, which 
is of interest and of value in our study of the work 
at home. The photograph gives the drawing, the 
outline, the composition of the picture, omitting 
lor and atmosphere, 

Rubinstein has gone so far as to assert that no 
orchestral work is great which will not sound well 


when played on the piano. This is tantamount to 


saying that no painting is great which is badly 

rawn and which relies for its effects entirely on 
its coloring . 

'schaikowsky’s symphonies lose much when they 

their orchestral color But the form, struc- 

( rt-writing—-in other words—the drawing 

iikowsky i sterly. We therefore strong- 


piano arrangement of the 


‘h as may be had from 


ie pul ( lhe piano will give neither the tone 
color nor the emotional intensity of the orchestra, 
though the beauty of the themes and the harmony 
ill be heard as well as if the finest orchestra in 


terpreted the work 


SoME time ago the following proposition was put 
up and published We find rules for the keeping 
f records in the copyright office, but we find no 


provision tor guarding against the acceptance for 


registration of two compositions alike, in part or 


whole, should they bear a different title and a 


author's name. The title seems to be the 
t important part of a musical composition in the 


ot otice 


Vhat is done in case a composi- 


tion arrives in the office of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, to make sure that this composition is not a 
reproduction of a former copyrighted composit'on ? 
Mr. Bernardo writes a sonata for piano, opus 123, 
No. 14, and secures a copyright. Subsequently Mr. 
Schimmelpfennig writes a sonata for piano, opus 
14, No. 123, and sends it to the office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress to be copyrighted, and this latter 
composition is an exact reproduction, so far as the 
music goes, of the sonata of Mr. Bernardo. Who is 
it in the office of the Librarian of Congress that de- 
cides whether this second composition is a copy of 
the one already copyrighted? Is there any one in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress who exer- 
cises the function of an examiner of the composi- 
tions? Is the Librarian of Congress merely a clerk 
who performs the mechanical duty of recording 
titles ? 
—_—o——_ 

MANY musicians had been wondering why 
Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” was to be produced 
at Stuttgart (October 25) instead of at Dresden, 
where the premieres of Strauss’ “Salome,” “euers- 
not,” “Elektra,” and ‘“Rosenkavalier” had taken 
place. The reason for the step is set forth interest- 
ingly in an article by P. Wittko, editor of the Stutt- 
gart Neues Tageblatt. He begins by quoting the 
opinion of Schillings, that “Ariadne” is “one of the 
most remarkable, the most unusual, the most fas- 
cinating and surprising of Strauss’ tone poems —a 
work that Strauss alone among present-day artists 
could create, a work of most extraordinary power 
to hold the attention. In it Strauss follows at first, 
as Schillings assures me, the paths of Gluck and 
Mozart, and then progresses to a point that sur- 
passes by far what he has hitherto accomplished in 
musical development.” According to Wittko, 
“Ariadne” will take one and one-half hours to per- 
form. It is chamber music in the strictest sense 
and requires an orchestra of only thirty players, 
who, however, must all be masters of their instru- 
ments in order to be equal to the unusual individual 
requirements of the score, especially in the oboe 
part. It has therefore been found _ neces- 
sary to recruit to the Stuttgart Royal Or- 
chestra for the three evenings of the ‘‘Ariadne” 
performances several instrumentalists of interna- 
tional reputation. When it became clear, as Wittko 
explains, that the Reinhardt production of 
“Ariadne” could be done in Berlin only with a the- 
atrical and not an operatic ensemble, Strauss wished 
to turn his work over to Dresden. Count Seebach 
agreed to this joyfully, but the opera house there 
is so immense that Strauss concluded his work 
would be completely ineffective. Moreover, there 
were several other difficulties, and, after some dis- 
cussion, Strauss withdrew from his negotiations 
with Seebach. The Intendants, Freiherr von Spei- 
dei, of Munich, and Count von Hiilsen, of Berlin, 
both refused to accept Reinhardt as the stage man- 
ager, and Strauss found himself nearly obliged to 
up the fulfillment of what he him- 
repeatedly called his ‘foolish artistic 
this most individual, most intimate 
and at the same time most difficult work 
of his life.” But on the occasion of a visit to 
Stuttgart last summer, continues Wittko, “Strauss 
saw our new Hoftheater and it immediately ap- 
pealed to him as the architectural ideal of his dream. 
Negotiations with his friend Schillings went off 
smoothly from the start, and later Baron von Put- 
litz, and soon afterward the King himself, became 
enthusiastic about the work. Schillings from the 
first renounced his right to conduct the premiere, 
himself requesting Strauss to wield the baton at the 
first two performances, and the Intendant did not 
hesitate a moment about leaving the preparations in 
the bands of Reinhardt.” 


—_ 


“give 
self 
dream,’ 


AN astonishing artistic achievement was the con- 
cert given last Monday evening, March 18, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, by the Minneapolis Sym- 








phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. The 
demonstration they accomplished in “Beethoven’s 
“Lenore” No. 3, Brahms’ C minor symphony, Mo- 
zart’s “Nachtmusik” serenade, and Strauss’ “Death 
and Apotheosis” were of such a nature that THE 
Musicat Courter does not feel justified in hasten- 
itg into an exigent review immediately before go- 
ing to press, and extended comment on the visiting 
oichestra, its performances and its significance, lo- 
cally and nationally, will be deferred until the next 
issue of this paper, March 27. 
—_—o——_ 

APPLAUSE, no matter how loud or how long, is 
not any more regarded as a sign of success at con- 
cert and operatic entertainments, for claque, whether 
aid or consisting of friends and partisans, has ren- 
dered nil the value of all such demonstrations. 
Sometimes friends, neighbors, fellow towns- 
men, pupils and organized bodies of young colle- 
gians are able to make very much and greatly mis- 
leading noise at an opera house. 

«citaigiillinietadcie 

AFrer all, music is progressing. There will be 
no steam calliope at the Madison Square Garden 
circus this year. 





Two Virgil Piano Recitals. 

The star.performer at the children’s recital at the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory, New York, last Friday was Lucille 
Oliver. She rendered Olesen’s serenade with exquisite 
tone and sincere feeling. The brilliant passage work in 
the “Zephyrs of May” was clearly and very smoothly done. 
In Liszt’s “Campanella” she displayed dramatic power, 
breadth of conception and fine technic. She fully deserved 
the congratulations she received at the close of the pro- 
gram. 

Other pupils who did well were Marion Blair and Emma 


Lipp. 
The program follows: 


Valse cies Chopin 

Thelma Ries. 

No. 1 . sketaed cuh neds ; Duvernoy 
Ruth Friedman 

. Moszkowski 


eimeehe: nig ko kav cocescsxaceve . 


Marion Blair 
Serenade Olesen 


Zephyrs of May 


, ‘ Delacour 
Lucille Oliver 


Potish Diamtd  ....cecacesescs oeeeweN .... Thorne 
Margaret Strecker 
Fernmeety: cs iss Cenk cstncden ; Mrs. A. M. Virgil 
Marion Eames 
CGnomenreigen bcuees kes Liszt 
Marion Blair. 
La Campanella Liszt 


Lucille Oliver 
Mac Dowel! 
.. Searlotti 


Shadow Dance 


Concert Sonata 


Some of the younger pupils of the school appeared in 
recital on Tuesday afternoon, March 5. A marked advance 
in technic and depth of feeling were evident. Marion 
Blair played the Rubinstein barcarolle with good tone and 
sentiment, and Lucille Oliver rendered the MacDowell 
pieces with well contrasted interpretation. Ursula Kanuth 
played with good rhythm. 

The program follows: 


Columbine . Delahaye 


- MacDowell 
.MacDowell 


To a Waterlily 
To the Sea. 


Lucille Oliver. 
Searf Dance mA LA . .Chaminade 


Katherine Van Cook 


Theme and Variations, F mimor............66.cecesceeeeee Haydn 


Gwendolen Rees 
sé . Chopin 


Rubinstein 


A flat. 


minor. 


Impromptu, 
Barcarolle, F ‘ 
Marion Blair 


Knauth 


Valse Brillante .......s00eeee5: 


Ursula 
La Campanella 





Music in St. Augustine. 
Sr. Avueustine, Fla., March 15. 1912. 
German music was discussed at the March meeting of 
the St. Cecilia Club. 


“a2ae, 
Schubert’s “Serenade,” Bizet’s suite, “L’Arlessienne” ; 
selections from “Faust” and the “Coronation March” 


from “Le Prophete” (Meyerbeer) were the principal num- 
bers of the program at the concert given last Sunday 
evening at the Hotel Ponce de Leon. 
near 

Marguerite Austin, violinist; Raymond Martin, pianist, 
and Arthur Alexander, boy soprano, united in the third 
concert of the C. W. Best course, on the evening of 
March 12. 5 ie ek 
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Frances Moeller. 
Moeller, for 


the musical 
that 
Moeller had served 


Frances 
life of 


many active in 

died at the Igo Hospital in 
Che late Mrs. 
as a director of the Saturday Club, of 
brings the 
each 


years 
Sacramento, Cal 
city on February 20 

which 
musical artists to Sacramento during 
organized the Ladies’ Choral Club and 
the Moeller Octette. Another office that she held was di 
High School Glee Club, to which she de- 


Sacramento, 
famous 
season. She 


rector of the 


voted her services without remuneration. Mrs. Moeller 
was born in New York City, March 9, 1856, but went 
West in her youth. Before locating in Sacramento she 
was prominent in the musical circles of Omaha, Neb. Al 
though an Episcopalian, Mrs. Moeller served up to a year 
ago as organist and choir leader of Calvary Baptist 
Church Sacramento. The deceased is survived by two 


Frank and Lee Moeller 
At a recent meeting of the 
sang “Lead, Kindly 
parted member, who 
erated for her good deeds 


sons, 
Club twelve mem 
of the de 


esteemed 


Saturday 


bers Light,” in memory 


was universally and ven 


Samuel Bowden Moyle. 
Moyle, 
concerts in this country before devoting himself to teach 
New 
Moyle came to 


Samuel Bowden who has sung with success 4t 


ing, died at his residence studio, 
York, March 12, 
the metropolis from 
soon 


87 Madison avenue, 
illness. Mr. 
about sixteen years ago and 
his abilities 


brief 
Austria 


after a 


won recognition on account of and high 


character. He was genial, cultured and very sympathetic 
his intercourse with the world. Mrs. 


the deceased in this coun 


Moyle died some 
years ago. The nearest kin of 
try is Emilie Moyle, a niece. 


OO EB AOR ss 
New York School of Music and Arts Concert. 


York School of 


-seventh 


The 336th 
M usic 
place at the 
March 6. The 
Leech Sterner, 


the New 
Ninety 
Astoria on 


concert given by 
Arts, of 58 West 
Waldorf- 
program was rendered by pupils 
director of the 


and street, took 


Wednesday evening 
of Ralph 


school, assisted by pupils of 


the piano, violin and elocution departments, and in detail 
was as follows: 
Duet Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2 Liszt 
Mignon MacCormick and William G. Schwarz 
lraume Wagner 
Parla Arditi 
Lillian Amer Dove 
l we Song (Carmen) Bizet 
P35. gh 
Magnetic Waltz Arditi 
Anna L. Duryea 
I Know a Lovely Gardert LD)’ Hardelot 
Ruth Benton 
Morning Benoist 
Evening ar Janse 
May Belle Wood 
Rhapsodie Hongroise N« 12 Liszt 
May Sibyl Burstein 
Where Blossoms Grow ° Sans-Souci 
Grayce Lloyd Marcotte. 
love in Springtime _ Arditi 
Arline Edgerton Felker 
Violin solo, Legende . . Wieniawsk 
Olive Allwood Moore 
I Hear Her Calling Me Marshal 
J Middelkooy 
Rigoletto Fantasie ‘ Verdi-Liszt 
Mary J. Claydor 
For Love's Sweet Sake Wood 
Muriel M € 
My Love So Dear ... Voorhis 
Words and Flowers Lowitz 
Frederick Maroc 
Monologue, A Pleasant Afternoon with Mrs. Marsh Kortrecht 
tessie Ver Bryck 
Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark Bisho 
Rae Henriques Coclho 
(Flute obligato by Louis H. Stroh.) 
4 Son of the Desert Am I Phillips 


‘ William G. Ss hwarz 





JOHNSON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Oratory and Dramatic Art 
GUSTAVUS JOHNSON, Director Minneapolis 


EDGELL ADAMS 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1224 Seuth 20th Street sneiaghem, Alabama 


KATHARINE HOFFMANN  hecempante 


with Seh 
ROME ADDRESS: 


JEAN B. GRIFFEE “zzz. 














sT. we 











Impersonation, The Soul of the Violin Merril 
May Sibyl Burstei: 

Erlinda (A Legend of the Moon) Loga 

Chariotte Seg 
The Enchantress Arditi 
Elizabeth Henderson Fost 

\h, Fors’ e Lui (La Traviata Verdi 
l an Amend Dov 

Duet, The Crucifix Faure 


Belle Wood and William G. Schw 
Helen Wolverton at the pitas 


May 


Schools of music are a necessity in an age of suc 


advancement and conservation ot energy and time as the 
present Many students prefer the sch wr the con 
servatory to private instruction, not because they will 
better taught or because they will have the sole attent 


of the 


tact 


imstructor, but because 1eed of con 


other 


they feel the 


pupils as well as the experience and ad 


that 


with 


vantages afforded by a musical environment such as 


associated with an institution which teaches all branches 


of musical art and some of the allied arts. Then there is 
the valuable lesson derived from public appearances and 
from playing and receiving instruction with others. Selt 


criticism and criticism by one can hardly be full and com 


plete until the student is so far advanced that he can al! 


ford to c 


mis art the 


} 


meentrate his attention upon the final phase of 


polishing and finishing preparatory to public 


} 


ppearance Thus the school and conservatory has be- 


come necessary for it supplies that musical life and in- 
terest in musical affairs so sadly missing in American 
homes and in American social circles 

Ihe New York School of Music and Arts has upon its 


enrollment s 


many names of prohcient pupils that its 


oncerts are necessarily of a length far beyond the usua!, 


and although twenty-two numbers formed the program 


mm this 


occasion it was impossible to curtail it without 
om:tting some worthy of a place thereon. Sometimes stu 
dents’ concerts are boresome; frequently they are crude 


those who 


able to 


m account of the immaturity of participate 


lt is a pleasure, therefore, to be 


that, 


record the fact 


in spite of its inordinate length, th's program afford 


d pleasure throughout 


So successful is this school that it is necessary for 
te remain open all summer in order to accommodate those 
who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity study 
ing at that time, and to give teachers the benefit of the 


special six weeks’ summer courses for teachers and pro 


fessionals, which are rapidly becoming known all over 


the country The regular staff of teachers will be re 


ta‘ned and there will be a special six weeks’ course for 
teachers 
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Hermann Klum, Munich Pianist. 





The subjoined notices show that Hermann Alum 
Munich, is known and valued as a mcert pianist, n 
only in his home city but throughout Germany. In add) 
tion to his concert playing Mr. Klum devotes considerabh 
time at home to his teaching, being a thoroughly equipped 
representative of the Leschetizky method 

kK pla I I < " 

‘ g ; Lok g 
h r ata ' Moor 
u } As ( N 
I : t baga \ t 
li t ying x ‘ " 
His < 1g y mn te 1 a 1 
nd fine r es eta M ¢ Net N < 
Dec er 6, 19 
« y « i ree ™~ t eicttes va 
specia ng i t i N Han rger 
ing 

rhe ants € ! n progra ! ler Klur 
broug! t an audic " filled the ha He played no less 
than tour e 8 tas w e¢ w know authority of inter 

reta nw way st ra I x Augs 
rger A i g, Dec er 

Hermann K "s k { Webers A flat major sonata wa 

t ally and te < y distinguished. so refined and so 
pure that he 1 e reckoned among the very best mer 

en n I laget t 
Hermann Klu wed with the I mien Quartet the 1 
: 
art of Richard Strau ! piar juarte t His sy ’ 
! aying did fy work ar i neeclf f 
‘ 1) + ¢ 
i 

His playing ‘ g 
fowing ca H 

nblatt 


St. Cecilia Club Concert Next Week. 
Ne \ y ork 


will give its second 





concert of t eason at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
Tuesday evening, March 26. Victor Harris, the musical 
director, has promised an attractive program, with the 
nual number f rprise 


Nice in Nice. 


It was on Saturday, March 2, at the Concerts Sym 

omgqu that the t estra play 1 the Tran criptions 
Symphoniques f S. B. Schlesinger. The success of th 
number was ratified by long continued applause 
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“Thais,” March 12. 





Maurice Renaud 

( Dalmores 
( t Huberdeau 
Constantin Nicolay 
Mary Garden 
Mabel Riegelman 


Marie Cavan 








Louise Berat 
t made Mary Garden’s fame in this 
that in spite of the fact that the music critics 
eir pt cautl ly in writing up the American 
f Ma t's opera at the Manhattan Opera 
gi [his is one of the modern French 
dire failure was predicted in the United 
it 1 c€ aul } w, the reverse happened, and 
op surprises even those who regarded it 
from the first. “Thai was substituted for 
Delilah” for the fifth night of the New 
| t] Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera 
es f last week. The house was crowded 
| rala assemblage, which was all the 
e when it is taken into account that it was 
é Lent, and that it rained in torrents out 
were aS many standees as on a Caruso 
‘ , was assembled to hear (or 
vit! gain a striking histrionic portrayal of 
" in that from the Dark Ages to these days 
iffragettes, has appealed to authors and 
rlet woman who is redeemed and dies 
t es not « (hais” an opera, but a “lyrical 
he ime, however, signifies nothing to the 
that por ypera, for to this public every 
ng and acted is an opera, no matter 1 
melodica reated or written in the form of 
ima. Lyri works filled with melodic gems 
fted t and ng in concerts are the kind 
estined irvive the epoch of their composers. 
mbers from “Tha which have been attempt 
ert are e Mirror ong which the Alexan- 
{ f her ul is awakened, and the 
n : lovely melody made universally familiar 
Massenet score is euphonious and 
but the most learned musicians. In opera, 
the opinions of learned musicians neither pre- 
eclerate the ale of tickets at the box office 
ti ie needs the proper interpreter 
these are found its sucee i ured, at least 
t iated with its creation are allowed 
their iginal part 
ist t luesday night, three of the principal 
enacted by the me artists heard at the Man 
ra Hou nder Oscar Hammerstein's direc- 
Garden, a trifle plumper, perhaps, appeared 
ed to be as dramatically effective as ever. 
Athanael atoned for his vicious tone emission 
! acting, although here and there the 
itone emed rather theatric in his treatment 
iN the oasis scene, for instance. 
Dalmore is the aristocratic Nicias, sang im a 
t was convincing, and, as always, made his 
f mpel dramatic interest. Gustave Hu 
‘ble voice and dignified bearing imparted the 
erence t the character of Palemon. Mabel 
tonal purity blended finely in the opening 
voice of the handsome Marie Cavan, the 
M ippe to be commended for assigning 
charming voiced women to thes« 
‘ e Berat, a Albine, was an 
ical, low pitched voice was appre- 
i ( duct was notable for all 
t t 1 production as brilliant; the 


ie director earned 


“Madame Butterfly,"’ March 13 (Matinee). 





performance of Puccini's sugary and very un 

e brought out no point of interest 

detailed discussion at this time Che score 
thing of eds and patches, with palpable and 
lesigns on the tear ducts of the auditors, and 
f the poignant dramatic situations otf 

hrvt e€ purpose is accomplished more or 

fully in the case of susceptible opera goers 
tten that “Madame Butterfly” made a 

t its premiere in Italy and was withdrawn 
performance by the composer until he had 

, great deal of the work. That accounts for 





artificiality 


and 
the 
sound hollow musically and appear to be lacking in emo 


ts present atmosphere of arbitrariness 


Musical experts are able to identify all spots which 


tional since rity. 
Geraldine Farrar is a capable impersonator of the melo 


dramatic Cio Cio San role, and did it with her customary 


effect in song and action. Hermann Jadlowker’s voice 
sounded mellow in the love music of the first act. An- 
tonio Scotti’s well creased trousers, as the sympathetic 
Consul, aroused much admiration, but his vocalization 
caused pain to at least one judicious listener. Rita Fornia 


gave an intelligent and absorbing reading of the Suzuki 
part 
Arturo 


feeling and accuracy. 
“The Bartered Bride,"’ March 13 (Evening). 
With 


the metropolitan 


loscanini’s conducting was surcharged with 


customary in 
little 


that has become 


performances of 


the familiar cast 


Smetana’s gay 





MARGARETE 


MATZENAUER 


opera, that masterpiece of mirthful music, pleasing comedy 
and catchy rhythms, was repeated before a large and de 
lighted audience last Wednesday evening. 


Some material of great interest regarding Smetana and 
his opera was published by Philip Hale in his program 
book for a recent Boston Symphony Orchestra concert, 
and few salient excerpts are reprinted herewith. Mr 
Hale alludes to the work as “The Sold Bride’: 

“When they celebrated the one hundredth performarce 
of ‘The Sold Bride’ at Prague, May 5, 1882, Smetara 
said; ‘I did not compose it from any ambitious desire, 


but rather as a scornful defiance, for they accused me after 
a W agnerite, one that could do 
rhe 


composed, according to him, between January 5 
30, 1866; 


my first opera of being 


nothing in a light and popular style.’ opera was 
and May 
but Ottokar Hostinsky recalls the fact that in 
1865 Smetana had performed fragments from a comic op- 
eretta, the 


I However this may 


Teige goes further and work 
back as May, 1863 
Smetana composed at first only lyric parts, which were 


The 


opera was in two acts and without change of scene when 


and Says was 


vegun as far be, 


connected, twenty of them, by spoken dialogue. 


it was produced 


“When there was talk of a performance at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, Smetana added a male chorus in praise 
of beer, an air for Marenka, and a dance (Skoena). The 
first act of the original version was divided into two 


scenes, and soon afterward the first scene was closed with 
a polka, and the second scene introduced with a furiant, 
Smetana changed the 
for the production of the 


Petersburg in January, 1871, 


so now the opera is in three acts 


t 
spoken dialogue into recitative 


ypera at St and this recita 


tive is used today even in Czech theaters 
Che Sold Bride’ was performed for the first time be- 
fore a German-Austrian public at the International Music 


ind Theater Exhibition at Vienna in 1892 (June 1) 
Hlavae 


As 
“Those who understood the situation were 


Says: 


not 


surprised when Director Schubert appeared in Vienna 
in 1892 with his Bohemian Theater and gave two works 
of Smetana, that the surprise of the audience was so 


great, and on all sides was heard, “How is it possible that 


such genius was not recognized long ago.” There is some- 
thing in “Die Verkaufte. Braut” which satisfies every one. 
lhe Wagnerian can find nothing to object to, the lover of 
melody is more than happy, and friends and partisans of 
healthy artistic realism applaud vociferously. Not that 
Smetana is to be looked up to as the long-sought, univer- 
sal musical genius, who has accomplished the union and 
reconciliation of all the different 
Smetana, in his high understanding of art, clearly 
and rightly estimated all these theories and appropriated 
them to his own use. 


perfect theories of 


music 


This had no influence, however, on 
his inventive power; the effect was seen only in the ex- 
pression of his thought; for he remained his own master 
in spite of all influences. This, all admit, even the specu- 
lator in coincidences and the hunter after imitations. The 
charm of Smetana to the outside world in the fact 
that, while the national character remains the foundation 
of his thought, he knew how to clothe the national Bo- 
hemian music in modern and high forms, and at the same 
time remain truly original, always himself, always Sme- 
tana. And so “Die Verkaufte Braut” has become a na- 
tional comic opera, which, in the outlining of a dramatic 
depiction of village life in Bohemia, is true in the action 
and music, without turning the realistic side of it into the 
realism of a “Mala Vita” or “Santa Lucia.” In this truly 
artistic moderation, Smetana shows that it is not necessary 


lies 


to depict common people as rude and unrefined, and, al- 
though most of Smetana’s operas are laid in villages, as is 
also “Pagliacci,” he did not turn to the tragical, as Mas- 
cagni and Leoncavallo have done.’” 

Continues Mr. Hale: “The success of ‘The Sold Bride’ 
led to Smetana’s appointment as conductor of the opera 
(His deafness obliged him in 1874 to give up all conduct 


ing.) This appointment gave him great honor, small 
wages (twelve hundred florins), many enviers and en- 
emies. The first performance of ‘Der Verkaufte 


Braut’ in America was at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, February 19, 1909: Marie, Emmy Destinn; 
Kathinka, Marie Mattfeld; Hans, Carl Jorn; Kruschina, 
Robert Blass; Kozal, Adamo Didur; Mischa, Adolf Muehl- 
mann; Wenzel, Albert Reiss; Agnes, Henriette Wakefield; 
Springer, Julius Bayer; Esmeralda, Isabelle L’Huiller; 
Muff, Ludwig Burgstaller. Gustav Mahler conducted.” 
The only changes since that time in the casting of the 
chief roles have been the substitution of Herbert Wither- 
spoon for Blass, Basil Ruysdael for Muehlmann, and Anna 


Case for L’Huiller—all of them being changes for the 
better. 
lf “The Bartered Bride” offered an audience nothing 


more than its sparkling, dancing, brilliant overture, the 
work would well make a visit to the opera house worth 
while. 


“Mona,’’ March 14. 
“Mona,” the prize opera by Hooker and 


Parker, will be found in THE 
Musica Courter. 


A review of 
the editorial columns of 


“Otello,” March 15. 


If would be composers of grand opera were to spend 
about a quarter of a century in a diligent study of scores 
such as that of “Otello” Not 
only would it dampen their ardor for the creation of musi 


it would serve them well. 


cal monstrosities, but also guard against the production of 
certain failures. “Otello” is a fertile field of tone. It is 
one of the world’s masterpieces, by some considered Verdi's 
chef d’ceuvre, for it marks the culmination of his powers. 

Verdi is the link between Rossini and Wagner. His 
genius was so plastic as to enable him to bridge success 
fully the transition between these two extremes. His works 
illustrate the departing the old style Italian 
opera and the dawn of the new era. Verdi's genius was, 
furthermore, of the resourceful kind, and thus he was able 
to meet conditions as they presented themselves, His three 
periods of style mark three distinct transitions in opera 


glory of 


form, and that he kept pace with them was a superlative 
achievement. 

Verdi's third manner, though unjustly called an imita- 
tion of Wagner, was an organic growth due to a profound 
study of a bigger and richer style, and thus his final out- 
put, “Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff,” far surpassed in or- 
chestral richness, dramatic intensity and vocal effectiveness 
his previous efforts. In “Otello” the loftiest powers of 
Verdi are consummated. Upon it the dramatic forces of 
a long and serious life devoted to his art were let loose, 
and therefore it has become a fixture in the repertory of 
leading opera houses. Verdi employs every modern de- 
His orchestration is Wagnerian in scope, though 
not in texture He even does things Wagner never 
thought of, for instance, the accompaniment of double 
basses (pizzicato) and harp, and the string quartet ac- 
eompaniment to Desdemona’s invocation. Verdi's mastery 
of the woodwinds is remarkable. He uses no less than 
four bassoons in addition to the usual complement of 
woodwinds. The themes are marvelously conceived and 
wrought. There is a remarkable similarity between one 
of them and one in “Madama Butterfly,” but of course 
no one would cast aspersions upon Puccini. The music 


vice 
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GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON 


fits the dramatic situati 
are monumental rhe 


i: an example of wh 





g to say and know 


he opera was br 






































Slezak and : e 
orchestral utteran ' 
Toscanini, was ve eloquen The usual big BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. ‘ ‘ _ ws gigi Soca 
demonstration { pe stain: fall “Haensel und Gretel” and “L'Enfant Prodigue’ ‘Ve genuine As t ny nging t 
March ll. sv . I I tt 
“La Gioconda,"’ March 16 (Matinee). ‘ se eo ; - repens ae el) 7 
‘La Gioconda” was repeated at the Saturday matinee, = ¢, oe. neler ’ ; EES » Wit , amat this | “ \ 
with the same singers except one, in their familiar roles.  . a ye ais ape vanerty St a w t 
The new member of the ist was Mar‘a Duchene (f oe oht! el ae ae ' “Germania,” March 15. 
merly with the Manhattan Opera Company), as the blind tine es eer ee ar ' Aas Cm er ; . 
mother. Madame Destinn was heard in the title r oa gs rw rg “ : ate eae : 2 ; rs 
Madame Homer as Laura; Caruso as Enzo; Amato as “Oger ee oT otter eal , ae i * : 
the spy, Barnaba; De Segurola as Alvise. Poscanin ey Bia and is Sed. Shee vig ; ee ie 
nducted The auditorium was crowded to the outer “ ; ,.. or. 
loors, and the principal singers received eir l : 5 ‘ 
vations ‘ — nt y R ' ‘ n eT ! = t 
“KonigsKinder,” March 16 (Evening). ce : Y ; ¢ “T'Enfent Prodigu ? 
If all attempts t | w operas to the repertory of Madar Gay | t Potter at IN é the ne ' P 
the Metropolitan Opera Company had proved one half as hre \ ) ( ‘ } 
successful as Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder,” there would rful y in t rator t ngir 
be fewer laments over the dearth f material for writing ade a pres ‘ 1 1 ! nat Dra ‘ ‘ , d 
er $s a tairy tale et ye n ¢ t the 4 ‘ ( é Ml — P ‘ , 
nsisten emeut  ¢ , 
W the same feeling ! vere ‘ ¢ r 
S The Cage s . c ; 1 
er e ¢ need oT ery repe ‘ ‘ 1 WW ‘ AY 
ates that xture Phe adiniee 
‘ erous performances t Ma - 
se t 1 ¢ t ig the xtra presentation ‘ h R ‘ 
ne nig B klyn, yet the size and temper | ; , Ger niche . 
t use assembl r it ag t e Metro g 
in last Saturday « g e tour ! e series of ( , t ' wen 
pular priced Saturday evenings) shows that the enthu elped 1 nota 
clas rie atau piven rea ca “Thais,” March 16 (Matinee). 
standees. During the ntermi ns the ybies were more 
rowded than 1 a subscriotion night i é ' ‘ 
recent popular priced “I ngrin,” Gert Ihysiogn ‘ e 
and German Spee h pred nate to the arnie ! ‘ 
With the exceptior f Rita Forni s the innkeeper . : “ wa 
laughter, and Elsa Foerster as the ¢ 1, the familar ed ‘ 
cast appeared. Jadlowker was t King’s Son; Miss a ‘ ‘ 
ar was the G se Git Gorit t] Fiddler Iidur ¢ ret 
Wood Reiss t il Florence Wi “Thais,"’ March 16 (Evening). 
um, the tch; M e Mattte the Stable M Pin \ . 
Corsi, the Innkeeper Other wor nger nor t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
rts nited n a thor ghly satistact y pertormance - 
Hertz conducted somewhat less stren han heret lies 
rhe role f the Innkee VWaugnter rather insig ot 
ficant for Madame Fornia t in the spirit of the. truce 
rtist, she did n with the rt, singing the little t ; 
s asked of he \ util \ lulate ne r 
nee f the ! e Miss Foerster sounded weake . 
in her predecessors, the Misses Engl | Gascoig } 
ut the wuithful new ner sang sweetly and in tune | . 
The work of the tage r l I I 
is above reproa 
“Armide,"’ March 18, oy s. 
Margaret Matzenauer’s resumption of the part of La ae: 
Haine was the distinctive feature of the performance, lemonstrat ' ( nt thr A LOGICAL “MONA” PLEA. 
h received another excellent rendition under the mas t, and t reat rare artist e 
terly gudance of 5 ini ar the Metropolitan’s best remainder of t t it led M I 
Caruso, Amato, Gilly, Reiss, De Segurola There was : Martini ar De y it ‘ f 
large and appreciative audience present “Il Trovatore,” March 13 (Evening). ; 5 
Sen ; ‘ | vere 
Scandinavian Music Played. ‘ 
4 | R { » ‘+ ° fan ed 


At the Scandinavian-American Society neert in the 
Park Avenue Hotel, New York, March 12, a very inter somal ; ie f ‘ m the ; I 


m was given. Music from the time of H.C. y, M v 





sting progra 








g 
Andersen was rendered by Inga Hoegs! the well known \ t lr tore” t , 
Scandinavian-American pianist, who played selections by marked } ' sl excellence Mainly 1 ' le f t 
Gade, Hartmann and, together with her assistant teacher this. outs ft , nountings supplic Now 
Miss Caspére, of Stockholm, played a very interestir vement. v the oicture ely 1 tiful A , ‘ ‘ t work t ry 
verture from “FElverhdj,” by Kuhlan, introducing the y M ( i rfor e of M ; { rt 
Danish national hymn. Ellen Arendrup sang Danish songs hy Zenatell Creventinn ctind annle or e of not he , ent | TT 
from the same period, and both artists were heartily ap the old giy | for 1 t reas but Madame Gay on the nsnip . ect 
prauded and highly appreciated for their excellent inter is not merely great singer. she Iso great . ta 
pretation ot this interesting n unique mus nd her mneT nat ¢ the + rl f * les 1r y t t nsidetr era 
Miss Hoegsbr » als ha j great I es ita ncert give) ati ght ' mite gent tud “She \ thr ng! itter per | 
in the Norwegian Church on Mar 17, where she plays effective nd dr tical nd led t t 
before a crowded house selections by g, Grieg and en ent s ft r r t rw ‘ i the 
Agathe Bacher Giondahl, which were y enjoyed 1 The “D ‘ g Zet wit et 
“pp. eciated by the Norwegians splendid effect that he was recalled many times ir nse- t 
A second informal student recital was held on Marc! ence f the t ‘ 
at the New York Conservator f Nort! M A meds taking the rt Le for t rst ‘ 
East Thirty-eighth street ‘ ren f . ery creditable saline f 4 , 
ipils of Miss Hoegsbro’s assistant, Mae ' 7 f ‘ ar é t 
r little pieces rmingly and ga ’ lramatically : : ' 
3 Hoegsbro’s advance pupils sh B : ‘ er formance od ‘ ‘ 
much aided by Miss Jonasen’s met! ew tr tion. and entirely in the “grand nner.” t mer est [Aus ARN 
1 si I the intelligence s.—} , ' r.J 


ing and dramatic interpretation. Despite certain vocal shortcomings w lich 
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Grand Opera in Philadelphia 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” March Il-13. 


I'wice in succession this favorite opera was given in 
e Metropolitan Opera House this week, each time to an 


verflowing house, and with the same cast as on its 
previous performances, consisting of Carolina White, Be- 
Bassi, Sammarco, Daddi, ete. On both occasions the 

[ luctions were excellent. Miss White, as Maliella, did 
varticularly good work, and was in fine voice. On Wed- 
lay evening her acting in the last scene was splendid. 
Bassi makes an impressive Genario histrionically, and his 
e is well adapted to the part. Sammarco, as Rafael, 
always so absolutely the character itself that nothing 
emains to be desired in his impersonation. Berat, too, 
iniformly satisfactory in the part of Carmela. Cam 
ini, musical director, gave of his best, which is un- 


edly effective 


“Lohengrin,” March 15. 


Gustav Huberdeau 


Hermann Jadlowker 


Jane Osborn-Hannah 

1 lelra 1 Otto Gorit« 

ra) id Eleonora de Cisneros 
1) Heerrufe Armand Crabb 
Brabantiscl Ede Schorr, Kostinsky, Yassin, Preisch 

Edelt he Egener, Berry, Cavan, Ingram 

\s was expected, with a drawing cast, there was a 
rge audience to hear the first and only performance cf 


Lohengrin” this season in Philadelphia. In every way 


the company’s high type of excellence was maintained : 
certainly the choral and orchestral 
balanced, As Jane 


and scored a big 


e production, and 


were especially 
Hannah 
ess De { 


of Ortrud, and her acting and singing combine 


forces well Elsa, 


Osborne was extremely artistic, 


isneros gives a superior interpretation of 


her rendering of the character one of the strong- 


t on the operatic stage. Hermann Jadlowker makes a 


istinguished Lohengrin, and sings the part excep- 


did 
Otto 


tionally well. Gustav Huberdeau, imposing as ever, 
the music allotted to the King in grand 


style 


Sunday Night Concert at Metropolitan. 


Patrick was not forgotten even at the Metropoli 
tan Opera House Sunday night Che auditorium was 
rowded, as usual, and the wildest kind of enthusiasm 
followed William Hinshaw’s singing of “The Wearin’ 9’ 
e Green,” the American baritone playing his own ac- 

mpaniment The demoristration came at the right time. 
the second half of the program, when audiences usn- 
“ ne listlessness 
t Ww 1 remarkable concert in more ways than one 
\lma Gluck, another American singer, received a_ tre 
mendous ovation, and no less than three encores were 
emanded of her, and for these she sang ballads dear to 
who know and love the English language sesides 


Madame Gluck and Mr 
led Bella Alten, Le« 


ind Leon 


the other 
Slezak (who also sang two Eng 
Josef Pasternack, the 


that 


Hinshaw, singers in- 


Rothier 


songs ) 


arranged the music so the contrasts 


critical eat 


pened with a 


lid not offend the most 


dignified rendition of 


f \bert transcription of the tach prelude, choral and 
Tate Phe Mr. Hinshaw sang the amusing “Largo al 
! from “The Barber of Seville,” bringing out 
nd sparkle of this merry excerpt with 
he grace at irm of a Latin born singer. Madame 
wed wi he Bird Song,” from “Paghiacci,” 
ve i e later delivered the Muzetta 
Boheme.” Rothier sang the drum 
Le Cad (Thomas), and did justice 
| rencl isso was still more applauded after 
? y laure 
\I k's | ly v ind method aroused the 
n f the “Car Nome,” from “Rigo 
+ ind from. that ’ 1 the music lovers wanted 
rything repeated or encores to the regular numbers. 
ponse to insistent demand, Madame Gluck sang for 
icore “My Laddie,” by Thayer, which is one of 
ne e delights to give The first half of the con- 
‘ W ed with Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture 
he string orchestra began the second half of the con- 
t w Cschaikowsky’s popular “Andente Cantabile,” 
nd after that the orchestra played a composition entitled 
le by Bolzont, a piece that has character and i 
\ rectly named. Slezak, to piano accompani- 
iy Fernando Tanara, sang Schubert's 
ct Vergissmeinnicht,” by Hofmann; “Come 
e Garden, Love,”” by Salter, and “Eestasy,” by Rum 
e Bohemian tenor was in fine voice and received 


_ x Dy Sa 


Goritz and Armand Crabbé added their share to the fin- 
ished production. 


“ A Lovers’ Quarrel,” March 16 (Matinee). 


and an “International Ballet Di- 
vertissement” also were on the program. A full house 
rewarded the repetition of “A Lovers’ Quarrel.” The 
cast, of only four characters, was the same as before, 
Zeppilli, Berat, Sammarco and Bassi. Parelli, the com- 
poser, conducted. The second hearing made us better 
acquainted with the charming musical qualities of the 
score, and the singers, who were all in good voice, most 
celightfully completed the stage pictures by their appre- 
ciation of the scheme and spirited action. 

In “Hansel and Gretel” Mabel Riegelman has made a 
reputation for herself. She has a true voice, sings well, 
and acts with keen appreciation of a child’s point of view. 
Marie Cavan is well adapted to the part of Hansel, in 
voice, appearance and histrionics. Marta Wittkowska, as 
the Witch, has splendid enunciation in German and in 
English. She is an artist with versatile talents and ca- 
Frances Ingram, as the Mother, and Armand 


‘Hansel and Gretel” 


pacities. 


Crabbé, as the Father, made the most of their small 
parts. Jenny Dufau, as the Sandman, completed the 
artistic detail of the picture. Alfred Szendrei, musical 


Last, but not least, 
the ballet, as danced by beautiful and graceful Rosina 
Galli, assisted by the corps de ballet, was a_ veritable 
vision of delight. 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” March 16 (Evening). 

rhe last performance of this popular opera drew a 
large house, and each number of the cast entered into the 
spirit of the tales with much enthusiasm. Edmund 
Warnery made the part of Hoffmann as romantic as the 
Carolina White 
was truly beautiful to look upon, and Jenny Dufau did 
the best work she has done th’s season as the Mechanical 


director, lent sympathetic support. 


story demands, and sang unusually well. 


Doll, She was also an appealing Antonia, Dufranne 
took the part of Coppelius, Crabbé the part of Da- 
pernuno, Huberdeau that of Dr. -Miracle. Mattkowska 


was the Nicklaus. All acquitted themselves satisfactorily. 
Marcel Charlier was the capable conductor. j. L. 





a hearty welcome. His English enunciation is admirable. 
For his encore, Mr. Slezak sang “Der Lenz,” by Hildach. 
Then Madame Alten gave the waltz song from the Puc- 
cini opera, and this had to be repeated 

Mr 


“Stull 


Hinshaw reappeared, singing in beautiful German 
die Nacht,” by Bohm; “Ach, Weh mir, 
Mann,” Ly Strauss, and “Danny Deever.” 
several Hinshaw with another 
gave the Irish ballad in inimitable 
style, and this “brought down the house.” 

Madame Gluck songs, not 
the “Comin’ Thru 
but more encores were called for, and the so- 


wie 
gluckhafter 
Recalled 


and 


un- 
times, followed 
song, then he 


sang a group of selected 


printed on program, closng with 
the Rye”; 
prano yielded, singing “Home, Sweet Home,” and lastly 
Cadman’s Indian song, “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water.” 

[he concert was closed with the ballet music from “La 
The the magnetic leader- 
Pasternack, supplied splendid accompaniments 


operatic 


Gioconda.” orchestra, under 


ship of Mr 
It was, on 
of the 


their select‘ons 


the 


for the singers in 
the 


season, 


whole, one of most successful concerts 





Kellner and Dalton-Baker, Soloists. 


Elsa Kellner, soprano, and W. Dalton-Baker, baritone 
appeared with the Schubert Choir of Toronto at Detroit, 
on March 14, before an audience of 2,000. The press 
spoke as follows: 

The 


baritone, 


were W 


and manly 


soloists of the opening Dalton-Baker, the 


English 
whose fine 
Elsa Kellner, 


Toronto 


voice style won general favor, and 
who sang with taste, 


Mail and March ts, 


soprano, expression and intelli 


gence Empire, 1912 

Elsa Kellner, a young and gifted soprano, who recently acquitted 
and W. Dalton- Baker, 
one of the most famous of English singers, who poss-sses a baritone 
March 15, 


herself with much credit at a concert hers, 


voice of rare quality Toronto Globe, 1912 


W. Dalton- Baker 
than 


has a baritone voice of delightful quality; but 
Dalton-Baker is a artist It 
had 


operatic; 


better this, real long time 
sonks; nothing 
each song a mood perfectly interpreted, 


expressed 


is a 


since we have with us such a true singer of 


forced, nothing 


a picture artistically 


Miss Kellner had her best success in “Recompense,” by Ham 
mond, and “Verborgenheit.” by Wolf Miss Kellner’s voice is 
sweet and dramatic in quality, but her temperament lacks the neces 


sary warmth to make the music she selected carry London (Ont) 
Free Press, March 16, 191 
Wilh Birrenkoven, formerly a tenor at the Hamburg 


Opera, has been made managing director of the Dortmund 
Opera 








GRAND OPERA IN BROOKLYN, 
“Aida,” March 12. 

In the desert of modern operatic ventures Verdi's mag- 
nificent “Aida” is an oasis of pure and satisfying melody. 
Solo; ensemble and choral effects abound in astonishing 
completeness, while the orchestration also represents « 
masterful and inspiring feature. “Aida” might be likened 
unto a huge painting surcharged with all the lights and 
shades at the artist’s command. The Oriental splendor 
constitutes varied high lights and tints that are to be 
found in no other grand opera production. 

It is a far cry from Verdi to Puccini, and that the 
works*of the “grand old man” among Italy’s composers 
will long survive the creation of his younger rival seems 
tc be certain beyond the shadow of a doubt. Verdi's 
melodies, whether they express joy or sorrow, burst into 
voice spontaneously, and that is why the public’s support 
is assured to Verdi for all time. His music touches the 
heartstrings of humanity, and therein he fulfills the high- 
est mission of a composer, according to the sensible popu- 
lar belief. 

The foyer of the opera house in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music was filled with standees long before the curtain 
was parted on the first act of “Aida,” which had the fol- 
lowing cast: 


US Te. ccs ncwages ce bees bx pehaec Viesnsdacvekepaucener Giulio Rossi 
Amneris Margarete Matzenauer 
OE inde naksxadéndtdndehedsduanwhhcnnas96¢n eueen Johanna Gadski 
RNG 6 gn00 decccnsenes ..Enrico Caruso 
ROMER vier isccccnscndiccesdnvectunse .....Andrea de Segurola 
AMGBRIS o.oo 6c co cccccovestevicccocstnccetecacdecpeeseoce’s Dinh Gilly 
Ce BROS si vdccccesévcess ..Angelo Bada 


Una Sacerdotessa : Sq kavace Lenora Sparkes 


Conductor, Giuseppe Sturani 

The audience, cast and opera were brilliant, and despite 
the: deluge of rain without it seemed as though all of 
musical Brooklyn was crowded into the handsome audi- 
torium, and it was not at all to be wondered at that the 
genial Aime Gerber, who represents the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in Brooklyn, was one of the busiest men 
in Greater New York on this bustling occasion when 
Caruso, Gadski, Matzenauer, Gilly, De Segurola and the 
other members of the ensemble joined in making a mem- 
morable night in the annals of Brooklyn opera. 

Caruso was in good voice and spirits; in fact, too much 
levity was exercised on the part of the tenor when the 
principals were called before the curtain several times at 
the conclusion of each act. The audience laughed, of 
course, but nevertheless comedy should be entirely 
divorced from an occasion like an “Aida” performance. 
Madame Gadski was superb as the Ethiopian slave, and 
never has the present reviewer heard her to better ad- 
vantage. In the Nile scene her vocalizing was that of an 
artist, and an ovation necessarily greeted the delivery. 

Madame Matzenauer gave a performance of the in- 
triguing Amneris such as Brooklynites had not witnessed 
since the operatic days of Schumann-Heink. The 
tralto was convincing and impressive in voice, action and 
appearance and earned warm plaudits throughout the 
evening. 

Andrea de Segurola was a stately priest and his fine 
bass voice proved a delight. Dinh Gilly’s Amonasro re- 
vealed the true artist, with a smooth, rich baritone organ 
and intelligent histrionic qualities. 

Lenora Sparkes’ lovely voice was heard in the Temple 
chants of the Priestess. Giulio Rossi was seen in his 
familiar role of the Egyptian King. 

Sturani conducted very well and was tendered severa) 
ndividual tokens of recognition from the audience. The 
and orchestra were in fine fettle and the scemc 
effects and stage business realized the usual Metropolitan 
Opera standards. 


con- 


chorus 





Galston in Paris. 

Gottfried Galston is spending the whole of March in 
Paris, where he is appearing in concerts. His own re- 
citals at the Salle Erard were given March 11 and 18. He 
declined several London offers for the middle of April, 
as he wishes to prepare himself for the Meister Schule 
which he will hold in Munich from June to August, and 
which promises to become a very important event in musi- 
cal life. 

At his second Paris recital he played for the first time 
the new “Fantasia Contrappuntistica” by Busoni, as well 
as the same composer's “Trois Elégies.” 





Opera Prize of $2,500. 

At the last general meeting of the German “Buehnen- 
verein,” in Germany, a prize of 10,000 marks ($2,500) 
was set aside by the association for the best translation 
into German of Mozart's “Don Giovanni.” The jury will 
be composed of Messrs, Fuchs, Munich; Gura, Berlin; 
Karl Krebs, Berlin; Muck, Berlin; Otto Neitzel, Cologne; 
Max Schillings, Stuttgart; Leopold Schmidt, Berlin, 
Schuch, Dresden, and Wymetal, Vienna. The conditions 
and other information regarding this contest can be ob- 
tained from the committee of the Buehnenverein, Berlin 
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Carl’s Two Decades at the ‘Old First’’ Church. 








Monday 


night « 











f this week young and old members ot 
the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, corner of Fifth ave 
nue and Twelfth street, New York, united with the trus 
tees and music committee in paying a beautiful tribute to 
William C. Carl, who for years has been the or- 
ganist and choirmaster at istoric church. On the 
eve of press day there is not time to publish a complete 
record of the celebration in hon »f Carl's work with 
this people The principal event of the n was the 
rgan concert in the chur with Mary Hissem de Moss 
and Francis Rogers as the soloists, followed by 
i reception in the apel, at which the organ st was pre 
ented with a bronze bust of Beethoven mounted on a 
green marble pedestal thr ‘ i half high. In front 
»f the handsome bust there was ige vase filled with 
twenty American Beauty rt s. At the reception Carl was 
assisted in receiving t ngratulations by his sister, Miss 
Carl 

[he presentation speech was made by Col. C. H, Olm 
stead, clerk of the session and chairman of the music 
committee. Other addresses followed by the Rev. James 
\. McCague (assistant pastor of the wurch) and Dr 
Mackenzie \bout three hundred persons applauded the 
merited tributes to the honored guest and “lion” f the 
evening, and his clever remarks made in response to the 


ddresses 


Estelle Wentworth Engaged by Dessau Opera. 





Estelle Wentwort the y America sopran 
who was for several years prima donna wit he B« 
tonian, Savage and Aborn English grard opera con 
panies, has just been engaged as leading prima dom 
soprano by the opera of D Germa Miss We 
worth made a sj I re at the Dessau Opera 
t her trial engagements ti (sastspie when she 
speared as Madame sutte y nd El ar The prin 











ESTELLE WENTWORTH AS SANTUZZA 

ipal (serman pera ses ‘ t a rule not t en 
gage definitely a new singe ntil he or she has actually 
sung on the boards a scored a success with press and 
public In Miss Wentworth’ ase =the itter was 
quickly decided after her first appearance. She not only 
ssesses a beautiful v i able and 
pronounced histrioni lity t ha hown an ex 
traordinary aptitude for quickl quiring repertory. She 
yw has at her mand the leading pra roles in 
Faust ‘Othell Tannhause “Walkire “Gotter 

lammerung,” “Meistersinger Lohengrin,” “Aida,” “Tr 

vatore “Tosca Boheme, ‘Madame Butterfly.” “Fre 


wram for the concert in the church, which was 


before an overfl 








wing congregation of nearly 1,000, 
appended 
Jubilate De LD \lfre J. Silve 
ve ate t i Lar 
Prelude Orga MS Theodore Dubois 
Dedi < t Db ( 
Ss ng Song Fehx | wski 
foceata f mn the Fifth Organ Syn ny Wid 
Air, O Ha I Jubal’s Lyre Hande 
Mary Hissem de Mos 
Premiere Org Syn y Guilma 
Andante, known as the ck moveme Haya 
Fugue in Dt ! 
Songs 

Love Me Not Sece 

Lungi dal ca Be Sa 

I ctus (W. | Henle writte f M Rog H n 

Franc Rogers 
I ® f Xerxes Hande 
\ at s de ( cert lose Be ‘ 
Wit eda ler 
Songs 
, amaing S 
Ss g Tode lecke 
Mary Hissen le M 
| « ID ’ la Le ve 

Next Wednesday, [He Musicat Courter w publish 
more details of Carl’s anniversary and his services in the 

use f music in America 
schutz ‘Cavalleria Rusticana liefland dsthe 

Magic Flute.’ 

Miss Wentworth has been studying with Frank King 
Clark ever since her arrival in Berlin. She was one f 
the large party that accompanied him t fayreuth last 
summer The following press not'ces from the Dessau 
apers testify to her success on the asion of her tw 
ippearances in that city: 

1 guest was Estelle Wentworth {rom Berlin, w ung the 
title role Mi \\ entwortt mes from the American stage and 

ng the lea of an engagement Her handling of the German 
ext was quite remarkable Her Madame Butterfly was an exce 

nal x 1 performance She showed really r arkal tic 

ne and act She ha a f a € ed I e 
nd ws ¢ lir lramat t Anha ches Taget t 

Dessau. Ta ' 

t P ( ( Sa I elle Wentwort! a ne Ame an 
nger le cr firs f ar pera tv na Th art 
ule natant « ait Ps we ave ee ecu 

st ‘ t er a ce. We , M 
Wentwor : t (,ert efore nd tha the n qi 

k ch € hietior va endid ! } wed n 
an { x er He { fine sopra ¢ ha : le 
g ‘ ' a ne made it } f er 
ng € rkable finesse Her cone thor { wed 

heer naight te ae She w er ast ul 
auded ahted 1 c Anha r S \nzeiger 
> 1 

Ir esterda erfor : { 1 } < I € 

" e W . . » hae Geet ome Soe i 
4 as ¢ ( “ar Ma e Butte M Went t ma 

n tf t re t wit ‘ 1) the 

Hal s t ‘ f « 
f the f intelle ght i R 
Her ‘ ent ’ Is erees. When Gs 
mendatior t t i t re w ett 
ng ticise in ert \r Tageblatt, Dessau 
Ket 4 5 ; 
} : nee Fate nit 
Gastenic . . f , ’ 
zabet ¢ athe ‘ i i markable 
rcting abilit tw ‘ tically i er fret 
Appearance ere ' M Kutterfly I aria ’ eure 
Halle ' € . act the } ‘ wer 
; ing Anha ‘ Staats Anzeig De " Fet ry 
StojowsK' Recitals 
thie t the recitals given b Sy ad St w «k 
the tan Poli pianist, assisted by Arti A rgiewi 
iolini took place in the neert hall of the MacDowel 
Club of New York on Monday evening. Marcl R . 
pianist was as interesting and educational as usval Every 
thing he plays 1s characterized b the ft ‘ adr 


judgment of an mplished artist 


th the scital 1 ‘ 

that these recitais are well patronize ind that the audi 
ences have so much enthusiasm and applause to bestow 
The program, which is here given. was more ¢ in ally 


interesting by reason of 


the sonata with which the concert 
ended It is not surprising, therefore. that a 1 iclat 
who can compose so scholarly onata should } 
prehensive as an interpreter 
Che sonata is a solid 1 tece of workmanship, whi whil 
vincing a knowledge on the part of the author f all the 
resources of modern harmony. is vet full of lwric il melo- 
lies that reve the necessary touch of art to the work 


This 


sonata 





| trot pa ges 
phrases that recall other ’ f It g 
it 18 interesting 
By way of encore the | t wa very p ict ering 
of Paderewskis “Chant iu Vv 2 “ < ¢ ted a 
ruc ippia e from the row i ce as the pre rn 
solos had re ved Che program f ws 
Sonata, | ! 
Violin solos 
Lelodic I \. W $. Stojow 
Mazurek \. A 
Sche I Hw. OW WSk 
i solos 
( us \ I 
Hlur esque ki 
Mon t M ! 4 
( ce P r 
—_— t N 
San Francisco Orchestra. 
The last concert \ gz an extra rhe \ 
given Mar Music \s ition . » 
rancisco, wiht aint is A sym chestra nae 
Henry Hadley, conductor k ' by y tert 
March & with Beethoven's “} \ hony and Ruicl 
ard Strauss ion juan tre ist played 
I schaikowsky r ison ra ext 
ncert 1 Mar h \ l m the eg t ent 5 t 
the previ s neert i evoke Next se nm there w 
e te syr y 5 t r ts 
Elizabeth Reeside to Sing Abroad. 
Ke lizabet Reeside, tl young yf “ ‘ 
fore | nguishe Washington LD. ¢ ‘ A 
r rte et au‘ to g t the 1 
! i na ‘ that ew na rst bur 
ean apne . next Septe ‘ Ww ¢ W 
gin Mil ‘ r i M n erm 
r Ma ' j \ I ! r 
\ 4 
\ir \lr I { » } ppe | ‘ 
. t te ! rt t the Wa et Sym 
yhoo i) P e \ lv q 
8 
T ‘ ! y x | n 5 Vow | 
! I ne wet t < pre ed ¢ r 
Ie ramat \ an t 
28. j , 
t 
| 
| 
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it cal and otherwise, is in the air 
Dear VARIATION Is “Mona” to be rehearsed again ot 
Yours anxiously, 


PHUNNY PHoo. 


nee 
| e that a very musical and expert auditor at 
iejski Quo Vadis” rehearsal the other day said: 
t I have heard the Polish composer’s oratorio 
nd the American composer's opera, it is my opinion that 
er ought to stick to oratorio and Nowowiejski ought 
t \ t pera 
nae 
it will principally take me to hear Bachaus at Car 
e Hall next Friday afternoon is the tingling memory 
ied after hearing him play the Rubinstein etude and 
S bert-Tausig military march in the same hall not 
i Jachaus makes you enjoy his pianism, for he 
t! npression that he enjoys it himself. 
nnre 
York’s half masting of all flags last week had noth 
1 lo witl the cause of American opera of with 
Mona rt ficial mourning was on account of the sea 
rial of the hattle ship Maing 
nner 
Our office ays that there is all the difference in the 
ld between the South Pole and the North Pole. 
meme, 
If your wife is smali bend down in order to listen to 
her advice—Jehuda ha-Nasi 
nee 
If that bear b in “Mona” had only growled 
znRne 
The New York Pre claims that a certain motif in 
Mot is the Gwynn theme, and the Tribune claims that 
e Mona theme The composer says that it is the 
\ i theme, but the conductor insists that it is the Gwynn 
| Why not have the head usher settle the question? 
RUR 
iportant musical news comes from London, via the 
w York World cable, as follows 
R e, March 17.—Lina Cavalieri, who arrived here this 
from Paris, chanced to meet J. Pierpont Morgan 
bl f the Grand Hotel this afternoon As they 
rdially the diva felicitated the financier on 
bronzed appearance and his sprightly gait 
‘ dl k at the singer, Mr. Morgan re- 
le« 
} L tee ne, thank you; but you alone possess the 
cret of eternal youth; will you tell it to me 


e former wife of Robert Winthrop Chanler laughed 


( T pp ( 
trust no man with my secrets. Goodby.” 
\ 
When the St. Patrick’s Day procession marched past 


avenue offices of Tue Musica Courter, Sieg 


O'Houlihan looked up from the marching line, 


ha at our windows, and shouted: “Erin-go 
ry Fr 
ly dressed and generously beplumed)—lIs 
it pianist, Herr Schlagfurchterlich 
king at her sharply)—Yes. Vat I can do 
vhat abashed)—I—er—I should say we 
we thought—I1 have been delegated 


\ha! | regret 


prescience } 


t | efer blay it charity konzerts for 


rreR®e 


rewspaper play: Have a “cub” re 


rter, a girl in a white dress, a political exposé ready to 

the presses, and a managing editor in shirt sleeves, 

vho has a penct! behind his ear, a pipe in his mouth, is 

eated at a desk littered with paper sheets, and says “hell” 
vreat many times sure success 
rF PF 

Enric Caruso has talents that all but his intimate 


fri is were ignorant of until three songs appeared from 


$ n recently published by Leo Feist They are 
rT) s of Longe Ago.” “The Forsaken Window” and 
Sone of Spite.” Not in vain has Caruso been listen 

the records of American popular music which he 

ns on at his hotel whenever he desires surcease from 

yveratn s ind These Caruse compositions show a 


shrewd knowledge of what the racy Yankee likes when 
his fancy lightly turns to tonal enjoyment, and therefore 
they contain the correct mixture of rememberable melody, 
and rhythms and harmonies which will leave the high- 
brows unmoved but mightily please the populace. 


Rene 


“Capsules of Culture” is a term coined by the New 
York Evening Sun. It refers to modern literary essayists, 
such as Shaw, Chesterton, Belloc, Beerbohm, etc., and 
should be welcomed as heartily in book circles as the 
writers of music criticism would greet a new synonymic 
phrase for “a brilliant performance” or “the enthusiasm 
was frenetic.” 

nee 

Siegfried O’Houlihan writes to say that the title of “The 
lerrible Meek,” now playing at the Little Theater, should 
have been changed on St. Patrick’s Day to “The Terrible 
Mick.” 

nenre 

Hebrew cantors who sing operatic arias in public seem 
to have some of the failings of stage tenors, if an account 
in the New York Press js to be believed: 

“In the ‘Unsome Toikef’ Sirota had a very formidable 
rival in the diminutive Josef Pavloff, who, stepping for- 
ward out of the ranks of the boys’ choir, delivered his 
brief solo in clear ringing alto tones and with an amount 
of assurance that many an experienced artist might have 
So startling was the unexpected musical sally of 
that rosy cheeked child, whose voice, penetrating in its 


envied 


sweetness, floated into the most remote regions of the 
huge auditorium, that the crowd broke into tumultuous 
applause, compelling Sirota and the chorus to pause fully 
a minute. Possibly the cantor may have resented the in- 
terruption, for afterward, when he came forward to bow 
his acknowledgments, he did not ask little Josef to share 
honors with him, as many persons expected he would, nor 
even looked at the boy.” 
nnrre 

Lew Morris, a Kansas City character of local renown, 
was standing on the corner of Thirteenth street and Grand 
avenue one Sunday morning, when a polite stranger ac- 
costed him: 

“Would you kindly tell me, sir, how to find the Second 
Presbyterian Church ?” 

“God bless me, stranger,” fervently responded Lew, “I 
don't even know where the first Presbyterian Church is!” 

Everybody’s. 

emer, 

“There is,” says Arnold Bennett, “a word, a ‘name of 
fear,’ which rouses terror in the heart of the vast educated 
The most valiant 
will fly at the mere utterance of that word The most 
broadminded will put their backs up against it. The most 
rash will not dare to affront it. I myself have seen it 
empty buildings that had been full, and I know that it will 
scatter a crowd more quickly than a hose pipe, hornets or 


majority of the English speaking race 


Even to murmur it is to incur soli- 
tude, probably disdain, and possibly starvation, as historical 
I thought that 
Mr. Bennett was going to say the “Goldberg” variations 
by Bach. 


the rumor of plague. 


examples show That word is ‘poetry.’” 


nnRre 
Roosevelt addition: 1-4-1==1. 
nere 


If the greatest art is to conceal art, then “Mona” is a 


great art work. Its art is concealed 


nner 
Evidently China refuses to stay mended. 
nre 


rhe reason the audience never calls for the composer of 
a comic opera is because it knows that they are not all 
present 

nere 

Refreshment Note: At the Philharmonic Society's con- 
cert in Brooklyn last Sunday afternoon a number of the 
violinists chewed gum during the performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony. 


nere 
Roosevelt bit Taft in the ear, as it were. 
nee 


he only difference is that in the drama they hang the 
villain with a rope and in grand opera they strangle the 
audience with the C chord. I'll never, no, never again, 


leave the Majestic Orchestra and the Italian Boys’ Band 
for grand opery.—Wellington (Kan.) News. 
nner 
Max Fiedler is paying New York his last professional 
visit this week. Max vobiscum! 
nene 
Unpleasant Reminder Note: At Yale University Pro- 
fessor Parker often lectured against grand opera, which 
he called a “hybrid” form of music. 
nemre 
Mona or Desdemona? 
nner 
One of the burning questions of the day undoubtedly is 
the coal strike. LeoNARD LIEBLING. 





Nielsen at People’s Symphony Concert. 

The third orchestral program given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 17, by the People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, Franz X. Arens, director, included a comedy overture 
by Gilbert, the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique Symphony,” and 
the Grieg march from “Jorsalfar,” while between these 
numbers Alice Nielsen sang the “Il Bacio,” by Arditi; 
Puccini’s “Vissi d’arte,” from “Tosca,” and a group of 
old Irish songs, with piano, by special request. These 
were “Kathleen Mavourneen,” “The Harp That Once 
Through Tara’s Halls,’ and “Come Back to Erin.” 
Whether through delicate concession to the date or the 
partial Celtic strain in her own blood, Miss Nielsen could 
not have done better than sing that group of beautiful 
Irish ballads, since there are few today who can do them 
equally well. And the sweet girlish winsomeness, the 
charming simplicity of deportment, the exquisitely beau- 
tiful voice, tinted as with the delicate coloring of a varie- 
gated sea shell, only such an ensemble could do real jus- 
tice to these folksongs, bring forth to the utmost the 
naive and simple beauty of each phrase, and still leave 
them unspoiled through the overelaboration so dear to 
the soul of many prime donne. 

\ndiences have listened with breathless delight to the 
pearly rippling of Miss Nielsen’s coloratura in the Arditi 
waltz, have also heard the pathetic plaint of the Tosca 
number, and marvelled much that a voice so capable of 
extreme lyric beauty could at the same time command so 
much dramatic power—but all this is almost as naught 
by comparison with the supreme gift which makes the 
rendering of a simple little song like “The Last Rose of 
Summer” or “Coming Thro’ the Rye” (both encores) 
seem like the fragrant message from some dimly cher- 
ished past that only the reverent understanding hand 
may touch and bring to life for the nonce. And the 
happy, true hearted Alice Nielsen, standing there in her 
girlishly short frock, without hat or gloves, looking 
scarce eighteen, is truly the one who should be heard the 
length and breadth of the land, bringing this comfort and 
soul cheer by means of her marvelous gifts and radiant 
personality to the thousands clamoring for that which 
she and she alone can give. That in view of this her 
success should be literally overwhelming, is not at all sur- 
prising, or that her floral gifts should contain a charm- 
ingly devised harp tied with dainty green ribbon, was 
also one of the pat and pleasant surprises, in thorough 
accord with the date and the occasion. 

Mr. Gilbert’s overture, which opened the program, was 
first played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra some two 
seasons ago, when it scored a well merited success. Its 
rather pungent rhythms and original themes were well 
liked by this audience also, which recalled the composer 
twice. 





Kathleen Parlow's Canadian Tour. 

Kathleen Parlow’s Canadian tour includes the follow- 
ing recitals: 

March 12—Winnipeg. 

March 16—Calgary 

March 21—Victoria. 

March 23—Vancouver. 

March 27—Edmonton. 

March 29—Saskatoon. 

April 1—Regina. 

April 4—Fort William 

April 8—Montreal. 

April 10—Ottawa. 

April 12—Toronto. 





He—I took Dorothy to a musicale last night. 

She—Was it good? 

He—I don’t know. I didn’t hear much of it. Dorothy 
was telling me how fond she was of music.—Satire. 
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In announcing that | am prepared to give dates for the 
tour of 


Xs Ay 4 


| During Season of 1912 and 1913 





It is not necessary to make any further state- 
ments regarding him, his position as the 
greatest living Violinist being acknowledged 





R. EF JOHNSTON 


CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 
NEW YORK 
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GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, March 18, 1912. 
Louis Arthur Russell’s activities as teacher of piano 
New York and Newark were brought to at- 
tentior 1 students’ recital at Aeolian Hall March 13. 
Works for piano solo, two, three and four pianos, and 
il sol nd duets made up a very interesting program, 
ng the introduction to the third act of “Lohen- 


vrin,” played on three pianos, a Mozart sonata was played 
Misses Lyle, Schwer, Holm, and Mr. Russell with 

! Jessie Marshall, soprano, sang songs by Massenet 
nd Bendel with clear, true voice and pleasant style 
ree pianos, played in unison by Misses Schwer, Holm 

’ Lyle, showed how brilliant Moszkowski’s waltz in A 
t may be made to sound in such arrangement. Mar 

rie Mott, contralto, has a voice of wide range, a pleas 

int personality, and sang Haydn and Gounod excerpts 
ith effect; she is developing finely, needing only con 

entration and study to become a leader. Rheinberger’s 
Malaguena” and a “Polonaise de Concert’ by Schulhoff 
were done with fine effect by the solo and general ensem 
ble Chopin's rondo was played on two pairs of pianos 
ind Schubert Marche Militaire,” by eight pianists, the 


Mrs. Marshall 
which brought 


well together, with good expression 


Mott united in two vocal duets, 


them warm applause, and a well executed number was 
the piano solo, Chopin’s impromptu in A flat, played as 
ensembles Misses Schwer, Lyle and Holm This 
howed what is possible in unison playing, the music yet 
retaining expression and clearness. Gertrude Savage and 
Miss Holm are advanced solo pianists. The evening was 
enjoyed by a large audience, and many professionals were 
loud in their praise. The second musical evening will 
r at Aeolian Hall, April 19 
mmr” 
Mot E. Schwarz gave his regular Wednesday after 


rgan recita! at Trinity Church, March 13, an audi 


ple listening with appreciation to a program 


( t {00 per 
ich embraced standard classic and modern works. Bach's 
toceata and fugue in C, with its long pedal passages, oboe 
lo and unusual diminuendo finish; an “Entree Nuptial” 
kk iu, and Tiet fantasie in C were notable numbers 
ere is fine fluency and accuracy in Mr. Schwarz’s play 
ng, showing entire preparation of his pieces, and a skill 
in registration which brings out the beauty of everything 
he plays. Three Americans, Rogers, of Cleveland; Eu 
gene Thayer, deceased, and Dethier, of New York, were 
represented by characteristic works. Louise Thayer, the or 
nist, member of the American Organists’ Guild, had th 
pleasure of hearing her father’s concert fugue in A minor. 
Mr. Schwat next program, Trinity Church, Wednesday, 
March 27, at 3.30 o'clock 
E flat n t Horatio Parke 
( Woodmat 
a Fumaga!] 
Noct . . Day 
4 N. H, Allen 
, Salome 
nr, 
Ethel Peckham gave a students’ recital at the Amer- 
nstitute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, 
Marc! I4, five y ing pianists showing the good instruc 
ved, They were Charlotte Hoyt, Eleanor Riegger, 
\liriam Werner, Marjorie D. Cook and Eugenie Palmer 
rt played principally pieces by modern composers, such 
Heller, Loeschhorn, Schiitt, Rubinstein, MacDowell, 
Grieg, with some Beethoven and Chopin music. Miss 
Peckham has the affectionate regard of all her pupils, so 
k hard for her, attaining technic and style to 
ind giving pleasure to listeners. Katharine Bush 
t lt sang modern songs 
2 So: @ 
n sion was the annual reception given by 
\\ ‘ *hal mont Society to President Amy 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday evening. The society's 
some fine selections. During one of the 
iter e R ldressed the audience, giving a 
rt int of the work done by the society during the 
twelve yea its existence, and ending by presenting 
M Fay with a beautiful gold lorgnette, a gift from the 
em is a k f appreciation of her eight years’ 


servi to which e responded very happily. The chorus 
f the society, under the leadership of Mrs. Elmer R 
Wood, 446 Manhattan avenue, is making grand opera the 
biect of study 
nReR,R 

Edyth May Clover, the pianist, was heard at a musicale 
given by Mrs. John Murray, 113 West Eighty-seventh 
treet, March 11, The entire program was devoted to com 


itions by Grieg. Explanatory reading by Edith Cline 


and baritone solos by A. G. Hughes made up the 
emainder of the program. Miss Clover goes to Wash 
ingt D. C., next month to attend the annual convention 


of the Daughters of the American Revolution as a repre- 
sentative from Manhattan. While there she will be heard 
in several musicales. 

nemrre 

soprano, a pupil of Elizabeth K. 
Patterson, sang Arne’s “Lass With the Delicate Air,” 
Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song,” and Kiirsteiner’s “Morning,” at 
the last musicale by the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
This was March 16, at Studio Hall, 50 East Thirty- 
fourth street, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, guest of honor. She 
sings Rotoli’s “April” and Woodman’s “Birthday Song” 
today at a studio musicale. Miss Patterson’s pupils have 
authoritative interpretations, because of their teacher's 
wide experience. 


Geraldine Holland, 


nee 
Adela Bowne, formerly of Philadelphia, spent 
years in vocal study abroad, among her teachers being 
Carotti, of Florence; Lombardi, and Director Mugnone 
for opera. She recently sang such widely differing arias 
as those by Mozart and Puccini, winning admiration for 
her sweet voice and artistic style. Prominent managers 
of New York have heard her, and personal letters from 
them assure her of their high appreciation of her singing. 
RRR 
John W. Nichols, the tenor and teacher of voice culture, 
will give a scholarship to a young man with a good voice 
who is at liberty during the day and willing to act as sec- 
retary. This will be a good opportunity for a young stu- 
dent of limited means. 


some 


neRre 
Next Tuesday, March 26, at 4 o'clock Mr. and Mrs. 
Nichols give their program of modern French piano and 


vocal music, Debussy predominating, at Earl Hall, Colum- 


bia University, 116th street and Broadway. This is the 
program, to which all music lovers are welcomed: 
songs 
Romance . Debussy 
De Soir Debussy 


En Sourdine . Debussy 


Wamebhekiesn  eheebhd-eudestecdthewaestnbeen Debussy 


Le Faune 


NEN Ca ei sb o'e'c a ceviRehadepncewss ccbincokwedeuwae Debussy 


Piano— 
Clair de lune Debussy 
Reflets dans l'eau. .. Debussy 
Songs— 
Les Cloches . Debussy 
Aquarelle (Green) Debussy 
Recueillement . ; xwevaet eed Debussy 
Récit et Air d’ Azaél (from ‘1 ‘Enfant Prodigue) Debussy 
Piano 
Reverie . Debussy 
Jardins sous la P luie Debussy 
Songs 
L’Adieu du Matin ‘ . oe . Pessard 
Adieux a la Forét (from L'Attaque du Moulin) Brunea 
EES EG SOBER GEE Ae -Hahn 


La Cloche Saint-Saéns 
ner 

whose Mendelssohn Hall 
recital last season won him much glory, has been engaged 
as head instructor of the violin at the New York College 
of Music, Heim and Fraemcke, directors. March 28 he is 
to give a violin recital at College Hall, 128-130 East Fifty- 
eighth street. 


Michel Sciapiro, the violinist, 


Hawn, whose book, “Diction for Singers 
recently issued, was duly reviewed in the 
Musicat Courter, has been engaged by 
the White Entertainment Bureau of Boston for a series 
of readings The book, so full of sound sense, practical 


suggestions and hints as to interpretation, etc., 


Henry Gaines 
and Composers,” 


columns of THe 


is having a 
fine sale. 


nner 
Pi Tau Kappa Club, founded by devoted pupils of 
Wesley Weyman, the pianist, now concertizing in Europe, 
had the last monthly musicale at the studio of Claude Mait- 
land Griffeth, Carnegie Hall, March 11. John Bland, tenor, 
and capable pianists provided an excellent program. Sara 


\. Dunn is a leading member of the club; she writes “Mu- 
sic and Musicians” Town and Country, 


and is 


in the periodical 
assistant critic on the Sun 
Rar 

Esther Swainson gave a lecture on “Debussy and the Im- 
pressionists” at the Hotel Plaza March 18, Dorothy Swain- 
son at the piano, and Constance Purdy, contralto, assist- 
ing 

zeae 

Bogert’s lecture-recital on the opera “Kénigs- 
for the Wednesday Afternoon Club of Bridgeport, 
marked his third successful appearance before the 


Walter L 
kinder” 
Conn., 
club 

nee 

David Bispham gave his fine reading of “The Raven,” 
with Bergh’s accompanying piano music, before the Musi- 


cians’ Club Sunday evening, March 10. The club has a 
series of entertainments Sunday evenings, when volunteer 
members take part, beginning late enough to allow such 
as have church duties to be on hand. 


nee 
Ethel Powell, soprano, who has sung in prominent New 
Jersey Churches, has been selected as the new solo soprano 
of the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 
eRe 
Georgiana Macpherson is said by those who know to be 
an unusually talented and capable pianist. She is a Joseffy 
pupil. 
ne ©& 


Alfred Newman, a ten year old pupil of G. H. Caselotti, 
played Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso” and Liszt's 
“Love Dream” for a representative of THe Musica. Cov- 
RIER with much ardor and style. He played these and 
other pieces at a recotal given by him at Independence 
Hall, Brooklyn, March 12, and gives much promise of fu- 
ture development. 


nee 
The Tonkunstler Society presented the appended program 


at its meeting in Assembly Hall last night (Tuesday, 

March 19): 

Sonata for piano and violin, D major, Koechel Catalogue, 
es OR iio pica hee s Se he eeee keke oud . Mozart 

Cecile M. Behrens and David H. Schmidt, Jr. 

Songs for sonrano— 
SESE OEE Ee Te . Brahms 
En eine Aasltberfe . Brahms 
Inmitten des Balles..............4.- . Tschaikowsky 
Sie will tanzen...... .August Bungert 


Louise B. Voigt. 
Alex. Rihm at the piano 
violin and violoncello (A minor, op. 50), 
Tschaikowsk 
memory of a great artist, Nicolas Rubinstein.) 
Fraemcke (piano), Maurice Kaufman (violin) 
and William Ebann (violoncello) 


Emma Thursby gave a five o’clock tea March 17 in honor 
of their Excellencies, Ambassador and Viscountess Chinda, 
of Japan, who are on their way to the former’s duties at 
Washington. They were most hospitable in their welcome 
of Miss Thursby and her sister Ina, during their visit to 
Japan some years ago. 


Trio for piano, 


(To the 
August 


neRe 


Mary Wagner Gilbert’s piano pupils, Luella Gear and 
Helen Humphrey, played for the Gotham Club at the St. 
James Hotel last week, making a great hit in pieces by 
MacDowell and Grieg. 


eR wR 
Mrs. Edmund Severn gave an “at home” at the Severn 
studio, 131 West Fifty-sixth street, Sunday afternoon of 


this week in honor of Maximillian Pilzer, the violinist 





Sasha Culbertson's Engagements. 

Through the months of December, January and Febru- 
ary, the eminent violinist, Sasha Culbertson, has been 
playing in Germany and Austria, and in Mannheim, on 
March 3, he played with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Saturday, March 9, he played at Carlsruhe, and is booked 
for March 22 at Trieste, and April 18 at Prague, Bohemia 
In each instance the success with the music lovers and 
public has been emphatic. Some of the latest criticisms 
are herewith appended : 

Sasha Culbertson is one of the most gifted artists of the day and 
has a remarkable personality, with a brilliant future before him, as 
he is only nineteen years of age. He delights his audience with his 
wonderful tone, the clearness and security of his playing and his 
intelligent phrasing. He excels the greatest violinists by his phe 
nomenal technic.—Laibacher Zeitung, October 14, rot. 





We recognize in Sasha Culbertson the completely matured artist 
and, in our opinion, of all the juvenile violinists whom we have 
heard in concerts, he offers in every respect the most perfect e¢x- 
ample of a highly developed talent. His playing has charmed us 
to an unprecedented degree and, so far as the songs are concerned, 


which in themselves do not offer any technical adornments, we 
have been delighted by the beauty and deep feeling with which 
he executed these pieces.—Tages Post, Linz, October 6, ror 


The artist completed his task with temperament and great love 
for his noble art. He masters his instrument in a wonderful manner 
and last night he had the whole audience charmed by his excellent 
playing. The tremendous applause induced Culbertson’ to give 
several encores.—-Wahrheit, Linz, October 5, 1911. 





Sasha Culbertson has fully justified the reputation which pre 
ceeded him and has proved to be a first class violin virtuoso.— 
Tagblatt, Klagenfurt, October 12, ror. 





Geodson Going to Jam-ica. 

After her concerts in Ottawa, March 28, and in Mon- 
treal, March 30, the English pianist, Katharine Goodson. 
will go to Jamaica to fill a series of engagements. Miss 
Goodson will return to the United States on May 1 to 
take part in several musical festivals. 
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\@ BROOKLYN §f/ 


BrooktyN, Mar x ) 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra and Jan Kube- 
lik appeared Sunday afternoon at the Academy of Music 
in a special concert that attracted a large audience, chiefly 
on account of Kubelik, who was, after all, the bright par 
ticular star of the occasion. The program was 


Overture, Der Freischitz : We 

Violin Concerto ... Mendelssoh 

Tone poem, Ultava (The River M " Smeta 

Introduction and Rondo Capriccios Saint-! ae 
(For violin and orchest 

Symphony in F minor I'schatkowsk 


The work of the orchestra left, on the whole, much to 


} 


be desired. The French horns intoned the “Freischutz” 


beginning of the concert 
e after 

lacked 
lay claim to a satistactory 
Kubelik was, as 
of the Men 


annot soon be ef 


prayer unsteadily right at the 


and sputtered and broke several times during tl 
noon, The pizzicato movement of the symphony 
the requisite dash and spirit t 
performance by the Philharmonic. Mr 
usual, in his very best form, and the delivery 
delssohn concerto was something that 
gamut of Kubelik vir 


ind his violin became an ob 


faced from memory The whole 


tvosity was ever in evidence 


ject of life seemingly, beneath his extraordinary left hand 


manipulations and astounding bowing. The most perplex 
ing combinations, double stops and technical difficulties 


to other violinists—are treated by Kubelik with apparent 


indifference, so complete is his mastery of the violin and 


its complex problems. Each note, trill, cadenza and scale 


passage was of crystalline purity, and never has the Men 


delssohn concerto sounded more beautiful and finished 


than on last Sunday afternoon, at least as far as the pres 


ent reviewer is concerned The Saint-Saéns number re 


ceived superb treatment by Kubelik and at its conclusio 


the violinist was so vociferously applauded and recalled 


sO many times to the stage to bow acknowledgment to 


the stormy plaudits that finally he yielded to the demand 
for more, and, setting aside the “no encore” rule, played 
the unaccompanied Bach gavotte as only Kubelik can rea 
der it. It was a gala matinee because of the appearance 
of this great artist, and Brooklynites tendered him a re 
ception and 
Kubelik with the 


held by the so called conservative 


series of ovations which must have amply 

impressed sincere esteem in which 1" 

musical element i1 
this big borough across the river 

ne 

\ glance over the bills of the works performed 1 

the Metropolitan Opera Company this sea 

“Madama 


; 


Gretel” and 


Brooklyn by 





son shows that the follow:ng 
Butterfly,” “Il 


(double nil). “I 


yperas were sung 


Trovatore,” “Haensel and 


“Pagliacci” ‘betanz,” “Lohengrin,” “La 


*Tannhauser,’ Rusticana” 


(doub 


“Faust,” “Cavalleria 
e bill), “Siegfried,” “The 


“Konigskinder Aida” and 
cheduled for last night (Tues 


Boheme,” 


Bartered 


and “Pagliacci” 
Bride - “Tosca.” 
“Die Walkie,” 


day) to close the season. In 


“ 1. 
Citello, 





which was 


iddition to the sixteen nights 


by the Metropolitan forces, one performance of “Thais 


was given by the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Com 
principal artists of the 


pany. 1] the company appeared 


it the Brooklyn presentations, including Caruso, twice 


RnRe, 


Extens'on Teaching of Columb: 





Department of 
University, which has taken under its auspices certain per 


l is to bring the 


formances of great choral works, 
Chorus to Brooklyn 


21, and the mus 


Univer 


sity Festival Thursday evening 
March 
delssohn’s oratorio “St. Paul,” 
Mater” and the 
Messiah.” Walter 


The assisting soloists are 


is to include Men 


selections from Rossini’s 


Stabat Hallelujah” chorus from “The 


Henry Hall is the musical director 
Marie Stoddard, Mildred Pot 


ter, Franklin Lawson and Clifford Cairns The Univer 
sity Festival Chorus is made up of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Choral Soc‘ety, the New R elle Chorus, the Morning 


Brooklyt 


movement tor esta 


side Heights Chorus and the Orator Society 
ihis is, perhaps the most sienifi 
lishing a fine choral body f singers ever undertaken in 


New York 


Jag r, the so! I Madame Aurelia Jage" 
Master Scho f Mus vocal 


entertainment given at the home of 


Ferdinand 


director of the depart 


ment), sang at the 

Mrs. Arnold G, Dana, 130 Hicks street 
of last week, for the benefit of the 
the school. Mr 


his singing discloses the admirab 


Monday afternoon 
Scholarship Fund of 
Jager has an excellent baritone voice, and 
le method of his mother’s 
Four pupils of the school—Enid Morrell, Edna 
Marie Stohlman and Lois Hackett 

French songs sung as 


training 
Goldsberry, were 
illustrations to an 

“Wits and Belles 


pictures were shown amonz 


heard in old 
essay given by Jessica Lozier Payne ot 
of the French Salon.” Smal! 


the company of some of the elegant dames and gentlemen 


f the period covered by Mrs. Payne's lecture. This was 
the second in the series of events planned to aid the school 
Elena Gerhardt, the distinguished German lieder singer, 
is to close the course of musicales at the Academy of 
Music, Thursday afternoon, March 21, with a recital ot 
These musicales are 


classical and modern lieder given 


under the patronage of the following Brooklyn women 
Mrs, John Anderson, Mrs. William C. Beecher, Mary Ben 
son, Mrs. Edward C. Blum, Mrs. William H, Burger, Mrs 
Arthur K. Buxton, Mrs. Dwight Clapp, Mrs 
George S. Coleman, Mrs. J. Sherwood Coffin, Mrs. Fredet 
ick L, Cranford, Mrs. Arnold Guyot Dana, Mrs. Camden 
C. Dike, Dorothea A. Dreier, Mrs. Gilbert Elliott, Mrs 
William H. English, Mrs. W. Winans Freeman, Mrs. Jol 

S. Frothingham, Mrs. John Gibb, Mrs, Carl Goepel, Ella 
Hall, Mrs. Otto Heinigke, Mrs 

Sallie Ingalls, Mrs. Spencer A 
Judson, Mrs. J. Elliott Langstaff, Mrs, Stephen Loine 

Mrs. Edgar F. Luckenbach, Mrs. Frank M. Lupton, Mrs 
Henry Rogers Mallory, Mrs. William Wallace Marshall 
Mrs. Frank Melville, Jr.. Mrs. James L. Morgan, Mrs 
Harvey Murdoch, Mrs. William S. Packer, Mrs 
r. Parsons, Mrs. Frederic B. Pratt, Mrs. George B. Pratt 
Mrs. J. Hermann Recknagel, Mrs. Frank Reynolds, Serena 
Robbins, Mrs. Clarence H. Robbins, Mrs. Tow 
der, Mrs Mrs. Francis H. Sloan, Mrs 
John van Buren Thayer, Mrs. John Underhil 
Mrs. John van Nostrand, Mrs, Eugene Alfred Wideman 

Mrs. James Wilhams and Mrs. William Augustus Whit 


Parker 


Charles Courtenay Hoge 


Jennings, Mrs. Henry j 


Frederick 


isend Scud 


Henry K. Sheldon 


(sarrett 





Alice Christensen, a pupil of Carl Fique, wa 


Institute, Saturday even 





ing of last week Miss Christensen was assisted by he 
teacher in the performance of the Grieg <« ert Chris 
tine Muller, sopran ind Alice Mulstein, ntralto, both 
pupils of Madame Fique, adde nterest to the fferin 
the night by operatic arias and songs 
ry RR 
s is the program for the Bost ice 
Thi } I progra ! Ss 
in Brooklyn, Friday evening, Mar 2: Overture to th 
opera Der Freischut Weber Symp! lomestica 
one movement p 3%, Strau song wit est 
“The Loreley.” Liszt “Siegfried Idyll,” Wagner Lia's 
recitative and aria, from “ The Son lebus 
overture Leonor N %. Beethover Loui CH 
the lot 
nne 
John McCormach sisted by M ell t t 
sent the appendec rogram at his neert m the B y 
\cademy of M Sunday evening, April 7 (l-aster 
‘ ge La 1 | 
Mr. Me ach 
I Gre iH fl del Ries 
The M a of W M 
©! Nat M 
M 
laga I > 
I Ile \ ( { ( 
te Met 
The 1) | 
Loch I 1. 
(i Dor A} | ‘ 
{ N 
Evening S$ 
Relieve M fA I } ea rt ( f 
Drink to Me © ! t ) {. 
Mr Met \ 
Come Rack I ‘ 
Good-by I 
M N . 
The Snowy-Bre lea kK 
A Moor f My Detlig I : 
{ I t Lag : 
f M cf ack 
nne 
Ve » i F t f e Futer () et. 4 | 
alt t for r 1. | { r f Ten ri-Zede 
t n Br ' Marct ng ff ‘ 
Eckert | Ceaseth ; iu " (,ar 
en” at a recital giver the Euterpe Quartet at Chate 
] Par Vande t venue an Park p ‘ i i] raist 
Was { eT y ( Br klvr | The and 
ging et “Oni we [ “ul , 
irtist-pup f Brist gs tonight. Ma 2 n ™ 
ert at Aeolian H 
Hess with Orpheus Club. 
March 4, Ludwig Hess, the tenor, sang with the Or 


N. Y. His sucee 


suffalo press 


r 
, 
pheus Club in Buffalo, 


the following excerpts from the 


Ludwig Hess, the fa x Germar er re ‘ 
pression as the s st of the evening He ia be loubt ‘ 
eer of all the lieder singers who have been hear Bu ff al 

his commanding stage resence endid tice and finished art fu 

















justify the reputat that had ecede i ft g one of 
most distinguished singers the concert stage 
His first grow f songs by Schubert were abs te livid 
n imterpretations, and the exquisite beauty of Nact ar 
“Im Fruhling” blazed the way f whelming climax of “ 
Allmacht,” which was sung with compe « dramat force and t 
everential feeling it demands The st t t applause which fo 
owed brought the st back f mm ¢ an t 
King” by Schubert ‘ ‘ ert To : 
emotional portraya His sé g l sung Englis 
My Nz Land” |} Hugo K whic w a supremely artist 
achieve while ght r My Pretty Jane” by Bis 
Cato’s Advice” by H ghef and st song 
be repeated 
I s three S gs M I splay a 
artistry im its va y of expre t Du bist we eine Blu 
c ld not have 4 x t f its musi « 
thar by t 5 sifige ‘ ) I | ‘ 7 which is 
c y a « | a « ‘ 5 £ wit S ry swe 
ery Ss : " y t t the large a 
ence resent a s Ww applause ang t 
he a Aft t r \ x $ continued recalls, M 
Hess sang anot) ext } i ( ric M 
Ludwig Hess, the great ( we wa e st s 
¢ immediate “ ! by $ superb t I 
t y e and ghtf ‘ f ging i : 
egisters 
t rR 5 f x “Na 
) ‘ by & 8 
f x S$ sung Eng : the 
“ I Sct : Y % ‘ Y he 
Buff Comme M ) 
The st w I wie less, te M ‘ " 
ngs by S kK Bish H " Ss : M 
Ile OSSE Sse : ‘ 
I ging ‘ ‘ b ire e 
guise sing Mr. Hes s best es last ¢ 
s fir . t I 4 hve ge New 
Ma or 
M H x 
N tuck I I R Allma IL he t 
7 t tt x t n « * 
e } d w ! ‘ His 
. f la 5 ’ athet 
R with grat r a adr ft 
f . H sre ex t 
t ® M He 
tw 1 B | 
March 
M H gt : 
Kaun, B I 
. hat fi ‘ 7, H 
ty ’ g ‘ f Fe I e t 
fter his ¢ F ga Schube I King ! 
ber Z va te ler af | ar 
a x { B 4 I \ 
NIKISCH CONCERTS. 
The neert { Nikisch with the London Symphor 
irchestra ¢ given tl untry beg ! April 
Carnegie la New York are »t late inde th 
t wing disting < patronage 
“I ‘> 
1 ' y f 
na ' h x ! 4 N 
f t I 
t e King H 1 
t M N t t g ; + "| 
s yO P : 
ke « ge f their ting the Unite ; 
nit f An es 
RCIA P i h r Oo 
NI MPHON) ra ° 
HESTRA ¢ CEE 
HE UNIT} ragyt 
For New York WILLIAM ¢ wore 
MRS. SAM’L UNTERMEYER Rr | 
MR. OTTO H. KAHN lo > 
MRS. PHILIP LYDI Rag 
MRS. Wa. DOUGLAS SLOANI 
MR. W. K. VANDERBILT 
MR. ISAAC N. SELIGMAN F 
MR HENRY CLEWS iNaAt 
HON, WHITELAW REID | uke 
HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATI aoa . 
HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW . le 
For Chicag - 
MR. F. S. WINSTON . heen’ & yy 
1RS. CHAS. A. CHAPIN > Gnemen oe Mee 
MRS. HUGH T. BIRCH ~ ren age 
MR. CYRUS H. McCORMICH H K H 
MR. CHAS. T. HUTCHINSO : svethees 
{R. ARTHUR M. BARNHAR ances wand 7 a : 
MR. JOHN J. GLESSNER follow 
MRS. POTTEK PALMER Gomes ' 
{R. HAROLD McCORMIC} on 
VR. CITARLES ¢ DAWES ‘ ° 4 
MRS. THEODORE THOMA 
(RS. W. W. KIMBALI . 
fR. ALEXANDER H. REVEI! 
IR. FRANK R. MceMULLIN . ‘ 
(R. TOHN C. SHAFFER 4 
{R. CARTER H. HARRISON ‘ -™, . 
ik. TOHN |. MITCHEL! Pp 7 
{R. DAVID R. FORGA? ee oO 
{R. EDWIN A POTTER , . A . 
IR. TAMES B. FORGAN “ +790 
‘RR. SAMUEL INSULI > . 
(RS P. D ARMOUR 
{R. WILLIAM |. CHALMF} ‘ 
{R CHAUNCEY KEEP ' 
MR. A. A. SPRAGUE shnoene 
MR. FRANK ¢ LETT str . 
\ sa at . RT l >} 
aer 
MRK. HOWAR PEW ' ~ W 
West g2d e New *‘ Mf 
Copy of the letter R er lette 
va fH Ma King ‘ . ‘ 
ae V f Eng kling I nt ‘ 
e n T f I 2 
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ith « 


et 
} 


faithfully 


writ 








nintl 


made 


Dane 


nation 


earean 


ughiy 


1 we 


instrumentation 


remoc 


Philharmon 


to depict in 


hil 


but 


BERLIN |}/ 


vas the Co 


Na The way 


leled was 


Or;rio 


Wagner's 


NAER ST., 21 } 
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interest and too many contrasts 
has excellent thematic ma- 


terial and with its energetic rhythms at once arouses the 
interest of the listener. The scherzo, or moto vivace, re- 
veals the most originality, and it is the most effective of 
the four movements. The adagio is replete with feeling 
The finale, unfortunately, does not keep up 
the pace set by the other movements, so that the interest 
toward the But, as a whole, the symphony 
made an excellent impression and was received very fa- 
vorably. The composer, who was present, was called upon 
to how his acknowledgments. Strauss took great pains 
with the “old novelty,” presenting it in a most favorable 
light third followed, 
while the second part of the program was given up to 
Schubert’s C 30th works received 
superb renditions at the hands of Strauss. The “Leonore” 
overture was performed by Nikisch only a few days be- 


and poetry 


lags close. 


3eethoven’s “Leonore” overture 


major symphony 


fore at the concert given for the benefit of the pension 
fund for the Philharmonic 3oth conductors 
are thoroughly en rapport with this so justly famous com- 
position, but Nikisch gets more out of it. 


Orchestra. 


In his reading 
there is greater authority; he has a more deeply poetic 
nature and greater dignity of conception and delivery. No 


other conductor can make the strings sing as does 
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Nikisch, Although Strauss wag admirable, the palm must 
be accorded to Nikisch 
zee 


Eugen d’Albert, if | mistake not, is the only living com- 


who 


can boast of having 400 performances of an 
opera in Berlin, and this feat has been accomplished in 
The 400th performance 
at the Kurfiirsten Opera was conducted by the composer 
With Mary Hagen, formerly of the Comic Opera, 
as Martha, Otto Beck as Pedro and Conrad von Zawilow- 
sky as Sebastiano, the performance was a most praise- 
worthy D'Albert, as a matter of course, received an 
an ovation that no doubt pleased him far more 
than the great triumph which he recently scored here as 
a pianist when he appeared with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, playing three concertos. And yet it was noticeable 
that the applause, although warm and prolonged, was far 


poser 
considerably Jess than a decade. 


himself, 


one. 
ovation 


removed from the frenzied spontaneity and general par- 
ticipation on the part of all present that characterized the 
remarkable tokens of approbation recently witnessed at 
his concert. “Tiefland” has been d’Albert’s one great suc 
cess as a composer, but it is evident that he will never 
occupy the same place in the hearts of music lovers in 
general that he holds as a pianist. Yet, d’Albert’s own 
deepest sympathies are wholly on the side of composition. 
RRR 
remarkable representatives of the 
French school of violin playing today is Rénée Chemet,. 
the Parisian, This gifted young artist has developed since 
She 
Her 


tone is remarkably pure, warm and appealing: her technic, 


One of the most 


her last appearance here to an astonishing degree 
plays with the true elegance of the Parisian school. 


clear as crystal, is characterized by great purity of intona- 
tion, and she infuses into her delivery both poetry and 
temperament. Madame Chemet is today one of the great- 
est women violinists, and her playing is of the kind that 
fail to give pleasure both to connoisseurs and to 
the musically uncultured. The program of her concert, given 
at Blithner Hall, consisted of Tartini’s G minor sonata. 
Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony and Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia 
\ppassionata.” She invested even the faded music of the 
Vieuxtemps piece with so much poetry and passion and 
played it with such exquisite fancy that it made a vivid 


cannot 





impression. Admirably suited to her temperament is 
Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony, The artist achieved an un- 
qualified success. 
nRne 

Xaver Scharwenka’s sonata for piano and cello, op. 46, 
was performed at the third and last subscription concert 
given by Florian Zajic and Heinrich Griinfeld at the Sing- 
akademie on Thursday. With the composer himself at 
the piano, the cello part being in the hands of Griinfeld, 
the work was given a noteworthy performance. It is a 
beautiful, melodious composition, and grateful both for 
the pianist and the cellist. Scharwenka was overwhelmed 
with applause. At this concert Tschaikowsky’s string sex- 
tet, op. 70, entitled “Souvenir de Florence,” a rarely heard 
work, was presented. In such.an excellent rendition as it 
received, it is a very effective composition. Messrs, Zajic 
and Griinfeld had the assistance of H. Hasse and Fritz 
Espenhahn, G. Kutschka and Madame Rothstein-Steiner. 
Between the instrumental numbers Hermine d’Albert sang 
a number of lieder by Robert Franz and Hugo Wolf with 
rare sympathy and charm. 

zene 
the assistance of her husband, Ken 


Clara Butt, with 


nerley Rumford, gave a second well attended concert, ap 


pearing this time with piano accompaniment only. Again 
the extraordinary profundity and power of the diva's voice 
made a strong impression, while her artistic shortcom- 
ings were even more obvious than at her recent appear 
ance with orchestra. Brahms and Schubert lieder are not 
for her, but her vocal gifts are such as both to delight and 
astonish an audience of any country. A striking feature 
of her singing is the remarkable flexibility of her voice 
in coloratura passages, as revealed, for instance, in Boiel- 
dieu'’s duet with variations, “Au claire de la lune.” Such 
a facile technic, coupled with such a powerful, deep organ, 
is indeed a rare combination. Mr. Rumford sang rather 


tamely two groups of songs. Clara Butt’s success with 
the audience was immense. 
Rene 


An interesting program of compositions by Frederick 
the Great and his contemporaries was given before an in- 
vited audience under the auspices of the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Arts in the hall of the Hochschule. The in- 
vitations announced that the Emperor and Empress would 
be present, but they sent their regrets at the last moment. 
It was a very distinguished audience, however, that assem- 
bled to listen to the pleasing, antiquated music. The pro- 
gram contained the first sonata for flute and piano and 
also the adagio and largo from the third and fourth flute 
concertos by Frederick the Great, the former opening and 
the latter closing the program. Pau! Prill, the solo fiutist 
of the Royal Orchestra, gave a beautiful and finished per- 
formance of these works, which revealed inspiration, a 
great deal of feeling and, considering the time at which 
they were written, no small degree of technical skill. The 
clou of the program, so far as actual musical worth was 
concerned, was Johann Sebastian Bach’s trio for piano, 
flute and violin, entitled the “Musical Sacrifice,” of which 
two movements were played. This is a most remarkable 
composition. Its principal theme was conceived by Fred- 
erick the Great himself, and it pleased Bach to such an ex- 
tent that he utilized it for this fantasie. A number of 
lieder to the accompaniment of the lute and piano com 
pleted the program. 
mene 
An excellent impression was made by Ralph Leopold, 
the American pianist, who gave a recital at Bechstein 
Hall, this being his second appearance here of the season, 
as he had made his debut with orchestra a couple of 
months ago. His program comprised the Bach chromatic 
fantasie and fugue, Ludwig Schytte’s D flat major sonata, 
a Chopin group, numbers by Brahms, Debussy and d’Al- 
bert, and Liszt’s paraphrase on “The Skaters,” from Mey- 
erbeer’s “Prophet.” Mr. Leopold again revealed an excel- 
lent technical equipment and a full, round, singing tone 
He played with repose in the cantabile parts and with 
clean cut technic and good rhythmical effects in passages. 
He made an excellent impression, especially with his plas- 
tic touch and lovely tone. 
aeRre*e 
Another American pianist, Adelia Hofgaard. a native of 
Texas, was heard at the Harmonium Saal, this being her 
first appearance in Berlin. She played Bach's toccata and 
fugue in D minor, the Beethoven sonata in A flat, op. 26, 
and compositions by Mozart, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 
revealing a well developed, reliable technic. Her thor 
oughness and accuracy showed Miss Hofgaard to be a 
conscientious and painstaking student. To make a suc- 
cessful concert pianist, however, a greater fund of tem- 
perament is necessary. Her tasteful phrasing bespoke her 
musical intelligence, but the vital spark was lacking in her 
playing. 
zeae 
The venerable old Singakademie was the scene of a 
small sensation on Sunday morning, when Sigmund Feuer- 
mann, the violin prodigy, aged eleven, made his debut 
with the Bliithner Orchestra under the direction of Ed- 
mund von Strauss. This boy appeared as soloist at one 











of the Philharmonic concerts in London last autumn. The 
conferring of such a distinction upon so young a pet 
former naturally brought him iftto the limelight of pul 
licity, and not a little interest was manifested here among 


connoisseurs in hearing him. The way this little bit of 
humanity coped with the difficulties of the Brahms con 
certo baffles description. Naturally, the tone he draws 
from his little three-quarter size violin in diminutive, but 
his technic is scarcely less than phenomenal. His tone, 
although tiny, is pure and sweet, and he plays with the 
instincts of the musical genius. To make the Brahms con 
certo (so ill adapted to the violin) sound well is, of itself, 
a herculean task. If this child develops, there is n 
prophesying to what heights he may climb. It is a ques 
tion, however, if such application as must have been neces- 
sary to master the Brahms concerto to such a degree, even 


in the case of such extra will not have 


the effect of stunting 


wrdinary precocity, 


the mind later; and with an arrested 


general mental development, his musical progress will also 


come to a standstill, Here in Berlin we frequently have 
opportunity to observe the fact that prodigies make won 
derful flights up to the age of fourteen or fifteen and then 
stand still. With instinctive talent they can get to a cet 
tain point, but to get beyond requires a high order of in 
telligence, and this they rarely possess. When one does 
then the result is an Elman or Zimbalist. No one can say 
what will become of the boy Feuermann but cet it i 
that he is today a fiddling marvel 
mR , 
Cornelia Rider Possart was the soloist of the Philhar 
monic popular concert on Wednesday under Dr. Kun 
wald’s direction, she being by far the most important of 
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pianist with great fidelity, gave a magnificent performance 


of Beethoven's second symphony 
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\ Beethoven-Brahms program was given on Friday by 
Oskar Fried with the Philharmonic Orchestra Ot spe 
ial interest were the Deuts« Tans by Beethoven 
Ee ite 
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Se a ee 





“Marriage of Figaro,” Nicolai's “Merry Wives 
Windsor,” Weber’s “Abu Hassan,” Cornelius’ “Barber 
Bagdad Lortzing’s “Der Wildschiitz,” Wagner's 
Humperdinck’s und Gretel,” 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” 
a ne 
reported that Jose Vianna da Motta, who has been 
ing cight Lisbon, has a descend- 
nt of the Spanish national hero, Don Rodrigo de Brivar, 
“Cid Ihe artist has just returned to Ber- 
resume his activities here, 
ArtHur M. ABELL 


vVlOzZart § 


eistersinget “Hansel 


Blech’s “Versiegelt,” and 


concerts in married 
wn as the 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY CONCERT. 
New York Philharmonic 
Friday | 


concert of 
March 14 
two gentle 


Lhe program ol the 


day evening and afternoon last, 
nd 15, consisted of works by two giants and 
ien, all four of whom were geniuses. 

were Bach and Beethoven, and the gentlemen 


The program was put together 


slant 
vere Haydn and Mozart 


most interesting manner and gave a graphic illustra 


»f the progress of music during the eighteenth cen- 
tury Che genial, energetic, virile “Brandenburg” con 
erto, No. 3, by Bach, with which the program opened, 
breathes tl ame wholesome spirit as Wagner's “Die 
Meistersinger’ overture. Of course the whole manner of 

man Bach differs from Wagner. But the composer 
who wrote “Die Meistersinger” could call the composer 
of the “Brandenburg” concerto brother. It is manly mu- 

pure and simple, with none of the mincing steps and 
restrictions of the hobble skirt. 


tiaydn’s D major symphony came at the parting of the 


Che old world was left behind and the new world 
began to be revealed. Mozart's “Jupiter’ symphony 
owed the last word in symphonic form before Beethoven 


ided the form to suit himself. The great composer’s 





C minor symphony, No. 5, brought the concert to a close 
Ketween the work.of Phidias Bach and Michaelangelo 
Keethoven the chaste art of the goldsmith, Benvenuto Cel- 
lint Mozart, lost nothing by comparison rhe andante 

tabile of the Mozart symphony was one of the memo 
rable works of the evening. Max Liebling played the 


iarpsichord part in the Bach concerto. 


Kubelik Extends Tour. 





There is such a demand for Kubelik that he has again 
t led his American tour 
Monday of this week he began his two weeks’ tour with 


the New York Philharmonic Society, which will close 
vith a concert at the New York Hippodrome, Sunday, 
h 31 \fter that he has three weeks in April filling 


me previously postponed dates as well as new ones. 
April, Kubelik goes on tour with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra for six concerts, ending 
May 
nous tenor, in the East and Canada. 


lhe last week in 


Louisville, Then follows a joint tour with 


Bon 1, the Tat 





owet he the B 


hemian violinist will have given about 
e hundred and thirty concerts this season in the United 


States and Canada. A remarkable tour indeed. Kubelik 
ils for Europe; May 17. He was to have gone directly 
South America, but owing to the present long tournee 


ostponed the South American trip until 1913. 


chamber music heard in Chicago this season. 











Madame de Varrene-Stock to Reenter the Concert Field, 








Ten years ago, when she Eleanore Meredith, 
Madame de Varrene-Stock was one of the popular con- 
cert and oratorio singers. Her voice and style were both 
admired in those days. After her marriage she retired 
for a time from public performances, but her artistic life 
was filled with activities. Madame de Varrene-Stock 
continued her practising, and during several trips abroad 
she “coached” with masters of repute; then she taught 
others how to sing, giving in some weeks as many as fifty 
From time to time she sang at private musicales, 


was 


lessons. 
and as her voice developed it was expected that sooner 
or later the singer would reenter the concert field, and the 
prediction is being fulfilled. 

Last spring Madame de Varrene-Stock was one of 
the singers engaged for the Toledo, Ohio, music festival, 
of which Arthur Kortheuer is the musical director. After 
singing each night at the festival it was disclosed that 
here was an artist who rightfully belonged to the public 
voice the musical masses were 
most enthusiastic. The news that Varrene- 
Stock was again to sing in public brought other engage- 
recently the sang at a musicale 
Silver, at the beautiful home of Mr 
Park, New Rochelle, 
that evening were some New Yorkers 


Critics praised her and 


Eleanore de 
ments. Quite soprano 
given by Stanley L 
Silver, “Silver Crest,” at 
N. Y. Present on 
who hear often the greatest voices, ard these were loud 


3eechmont 


in their expressions of delight on hearing Madame de 


Varrene-Stock, who on this occasion sang the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,’ and was compelled to repeat it in 
response to the general request of all the guests. Im- 
mediately the host reengaged Madame de Varrene-Stock 
for the next musicale, which is to take place in April. 

By study, thinking and working consistently along the 
lines of advanced artists, Madame de Varrene-Stock has 
become a singer of a kind which the great musical pub- 
lic is always eager to welcome. Experts pronounce her 
voice “richer and more beautiful than it was in her earlier 
days,” and that is to be expected, for fine natural voices 
usually grow richer if the method of singing be 
correct. 

The voice of the singer is one that thrills by its warmth 
of timbre and natural beauty; then, the singer’s personal- 
ity, so magnetic and womanly, wins her audiences even 
before she sings. Madame de Varrene-Stock has a big 
repertory of arias and songs which she sings in four lan- 
guages. Besides splendid programs from the classical 
composers, she has interesting lists of the best modern 
songs. Always a student, it was not a hard matter for 
her to keep up with the novelties which appeal to the 
prominent singers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Many New Yorkers who recall the voice and art of 
Eleanore de Varrene-Stock will be glad once more to hear 
that she is back in the profession which she adorned so 
beautifully. 





CHICAGO SUNDAY MUSIC. 
is Curcaco, UL, March 18, tore. 

St. Patrick's Day was celebrated musically by three in- 
teresting concerts on Sunday afternoon, March 17, A real 
Irish demonstration was tendered John McCormack, the 
famous Irish tenor, who appeared before a huge audience 
at the Auditorium Theater. Che green color of Ireland 
predominated, the program being printed in that color and 
the soloist wearing in his buttonhole a shamrock. John 
McCormack was at his best and sang gloriously a program 
made up solely of Irish songs He is justly the idol of 
the 
singers now before the public for all music lovers. 


Irish contingent, as well as one of the most popular 
He was 
beautifully accompanied on the piano by Spencer Clay, one 
of the best accompanists ever sent over from England. 

\t the 
tonci, sang himself into the hearts of his admirers in a 
program made up of Italian, French and English songs 
his last recital here was highly compli 


Studebaker another popular singer, Alessandro 


Bonci, who at 
mented for his remarkable diction and his impeccable Eng- 
lish, enunciated even better than previously recorded, as 
his English is today better than that of the average Amer- 
ican singer, every word being well articulated and the text 
is readily understood without the use of printed program 
Consequently his work was highly interesting, and 
he scored heavily with the public. 

\t Music Hail the Flonzaley Quartet presented the best 
The 


notes 


Flon 








€ wture ts 


ire was presented te Louis Sampson, the Young pianist 
oM Louis Sampson in friendly 


by his teacher, Leschetizky. The translation of the 


remembrance of Theodore Leschetizky, Vienna, June 17, 1g10, 


zaley Quartet is today the greatest organization of its kind 
in America, and this place has been won by them through 
the homogeneity of playing, their clear understanding of 
the classics and beautiful interpretation of the modern 
works.” They again demonstrated their superiority at Mu- 
sic Hall in the classics by their rendition of Haydn’s 
quartet in G major and Mozart's quartet in D minor, and 
completely triumphed in the quartet in F by Maurice Ravel. 
The audience was lavish in its approval, and the success of 
the Flonzaleys was well deserved. It was a treat to hear 
them in their execution of the three quartets, which will 
long remain as a standard by which other organizations 
will have to be measured. 


An Artistic Plumley Circular. 

Emily Louise Plumley, the New York lecture-recitalist, 
has: just issued.a most artistic circular relative to her lec- 
tamres and It is in the form of a booklet of 
eight printed pages with a neat cover, the whole bound 
with a silk cord. The paper is of the best quality with 
envelopes to match. The various subjects, each on a sep- 
arate page, are presented in a brief, comprehensive and 
lucid manner and are as follows: “The Lecture-Recital, 
Ballads in Shakespeare,” “Development of the Sonata,” 
“The Art of Song,” “The Poetry of Music and the Music 
of Poetry,” “Irish Romance in Song and Story,” “Lecture 
Groups,” and “Commencement Addresses.” 

Enclosed with the circular is a handsome card stating 
that Miss Plumley has secured the services of Helen 
Shearman Gue, contralto of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
to assist her. No doubt such a circular will be the means 
of bringing Miss Plumley’s talents before a large number 
of persons who might be inclined to pass by a circular 
less attractive, but who can scarcely lay this aside before 


addresses. 


reading it from cover to cover. 





Chicago Composer Wins Triumph in JacKsor. 

The critic of one of the dailies in Jackson, Mich., wrote 
as follows about James G. MacDermid: 

The cycle, “Fair Jessie,” makes heavy dramatic demands from 
last—demands which are fully met in treatment by Miss 
Hest. The audience recalled the singer twice, and for an encore 
she sang a beautiful number by MacDermid, “The Song My 
Heart Is Singing.” The American group consisted of three songs 
well contrasted in style, yet which in turn blend perfectly in char- 
acter. By reception the choice for popularity is divided between 
Schumann's “Fruehlingsnacht,”” “Fair Jessie’ and MacDermid’s 
“Charity” in the American group. As an encore for her work 
in this group Miss Hunt sang MacDowell’s “Thy Braming Eyes.” 
MacDowell and MacDermid are instances of influence of American 
life upon the temperament of the Scotch--a race who upon their 
native heath have never general fame as musicians, but in 
this country have acquired the first honors as American musicians 
MacDermid is a young man, living in Chicago, and has yet offered 
only songs to the public. 


fue to 


won 





Nicht War? 

There are twenty-two Americans in the great Metro- 
politan company of seventy-one artists today. The pro- 
portion in the Boston and the Philadelphia-Chicago Com- 
pany is even greater.—New York Evening Sun. 





The invisible supply of poles is exhausted. What re- 
mains for discovery? Lots of things, surely. We, for 
one, should deem worthy of front page exploitation the 
finding of a musicless restaurant—New York Mail. 
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Bell S ng (“Lakme “ gat cus W 
tect sne nat epea atte t $ 
} 1 1 “ S idedly of ten mbre— n ve { : y I nn) te fenn { ; harry 

John McCormack, rightfully heralded as the “greatest decidedly yee” tener ts net @ vous brilhanc * was the applause. The ga ef Manon” was charn 
a ’ ' . vehicle for the express f tense emotionalisn Mr. McCormack ' “Ee be 
lris tenor, is having marvelous success on his present : ng, aS was an ¢« a “She rd Song nglis 

mselfi sings with utmost natural case wit a tranquillity t , 
“er ur j . } . . a aahs - De stulle ve Marauar Coxtet a ‘ 
concert tour in America, which followed immediately permits no intrusion of turbulent emotionalis: Bite dictions Purce yle é rqua nade uf 
. , } , . ‘ } tring ouartet | 1 
upon the singer’s return from Australia, where he ap- commendable and ise of his 5 always product f tona the usual string quarte \ i ‘ id n 
; ] - ! 7 b u A> ng S I $s he lest rre , ’ ' ’ ’ 
peared with Melba. The following extracts from recent e#uty.—Los Angeles Express, Flutist Marquarre as he wave 10S ve n 
. } ; 1 ' ] { ad 
newspaper criticisms will interest his admirers in this ers, and were vigorously applauded 
— , : ' : , . The singer wins by reason « vitality 5 mat 
part of the world, who are now hearmg his beautitul 
sensibility a s ability to ballads e€ musica 
voice; construction of which as well as sentiment is well within the u 

lohn McCormack 1s proven himself one f the greatest of the derstanding of every hearer His success must serve as a poten Kate Vannah, American Composer. 
present day singers of the concert stage, both in artistic importance esson to many ambitious y ung singers and even t some equally \ . mposer f songs. no name . ett . y 
and in power to attract the public Among the newcomers he is ambitious older ones.--Los Angeles Herald . , : 

, ved than that of Kate Vannah, whose ipositi hav 
without a rival, and at his very first appearance here, as in the a a 
other cities of America, he has jumped into such px lar favor as is . . secure w vide tame th t ne ‘ t 
jf . ’ : ‘ ' . . Portland was captured last night by John McCormack, lyric tenor \ . 
ordinarily attained by the stars of sor only after long acquaint . hall fter ry tir wit ovhest nors from St 
meny ee . & hg For years we in the Pacific Northwest have known and liked es s 1k WI 
ance. McCormack is now t ¢ ranked in San Francisco’s affec . | . a on ttehura Md 1 tudied in Bost 
voice, through the agency of “canned music and it was altogether hose Ss \ ie . sD x ' . ied 205 
tions along with Tetrazzir nd Schumann-Heink, Bonci and . 
; a delightful experience 1 ear him in person, gaze upon his we 
Caruso Yesterday's idience in Scottish Rite Auditorium was the 
hiled figure, smile when he smiled and drink in the beauty h 
biggest that could be crowded int the place Seats on the stage 
Ys Celtic songs 
When M McCormack's silvery, k z voice wa eard las 
night in the well remembered aria, he gelida manina,” from Puc 
‘ cini’s “La Boheme the conviction deepened that McCormack 
also a light opera tenor and that his dramatic art and finely polis! 
vocalism make him win in that department as well as im the sch« 
d ~ ballad singing There are doubtless tenors who have more bea 
tifuly lyric tenor voices than McCormack has, but these tenors 
t come to Portland We can nly dream gra < ix, mab 
the theater ring with the strength and beautiful tone ¢ { 
high B flat 
It was agreeable to note that so perfect is McCormack’s singing 
method, he finished with the same ease as when he began and 
s fine voice was not worn.—Portland Oregoniat 
\ ght { excitemer at keene j i r I 4 " 
bee r ve 4 a ballad concert since Clara Butt a K 
Rumford drew crowds to the Town Hall two or three year iZ 
signalized the first appearance last evening of John McCormack 
Sydney s august ali of cong 
the first 1 ber t e last « es Ww ' The 
nly except is t k the form of double « r “ respe 
¢ star was very gener There an be n ‘ow ev 
but f his departure tor row, h ght e ( 
Butt record of twelve crowded concert He leave ni 
reaped “boom” behind bir whi we must pe he w garne 
two years time 
A more finished exampl« { the v ul art in ballad i 
imagined than Mr. McCormack furnished here 
The Irish tenor has a reading of “Molly Baw that i n 
own, vain is the pe that it may become general—for he ing 
with the conversational intimacy { a lover who has his sweethea 
before him It was the tenderest personal appeal the y maider 
ever heard—and it was addressed to 4,000 people There was ere 
excitement at the close Sydney Australia) Morning Herald 
John McCormack’'s ballad singing at the Sydr Town Ha 
night constituted a br ant f the ‘ r 
The famous Covent Garden t had alread treme 
popular by his singing during the Melba oper ' nd the 
und standing room in the | ny ga eagerly accepted accomm portunity of hearing him again, this time on the neert platfort 
dation to about five ndred persor beyond t regular seating and especially in Irish ballads, so appealed to the pul N 
it . \ 
capacity of the house San Francisco Examiner was a great rush for places and at clock the unreser j 
— tions of the spacious all were packed Thu when the nee 

john McCormack, the Irish tenor, wi sings like the best of the began there was not a vacant t and the ght that greete M 
Italians, achieved a double triumph on s first appearance here McCormack was particularly inspiring nder hr t Per t th fee f t 
He not only packed Scottish Rite Hall and won over his audience All the vocal gifts that so charmed the era audiences were aga noser The fa ty f set we nferre 
from the first number, but he made his own people, the Irish, give n evidence The ter had captured the people ane bef , ‘ 7 

the honorat deg j ) ' ’ 
vent to their enthusiasm in “bravos that would have done credit cluding the first group of son Sydne lelegray - 
to an all Latin gallery with Cas Tetrazzini singing i nino 

tut after all there is a temperamental resemblance between the john McCormack gave ne { the best ballad acerts that [he most celebrat« Fe r ‘ . G 
Celt and the Latin, and a e like McCormack’s makes racia been heard in Melbourne for ong time n the Exhibition B i Bve. Sweet Day hre« ey . ( 
barriers disappear It is one f those Heaven-sent voices that seem ng on the evening of New Year's Day There » 5 huge a ence k ry siel -_— , ‘ 

- cy b he es 
to be given only to children b n the Mediterranean McCor- which filled the concert ha proper and extended away eyor , ‘ ” ; ' 
: er It fM | | e | 
mack is the dark type of Irishman and he might casily be mistaken the further side of the dome The fiftes meets th = eal ‘ ‘ 

r an Italian until he talks. His singing voice is reminiscent of were increased to thirty-one by the encore single louble The Dreams I Dreamed” (three ke ne 
tonci’s, but when he enters int nversation his language is not treble, which followed every one of them john McCormack wa kevs) Never t Part tw | Ove t H t 
the language of Italy nor is his accent hat singing voice is an n splendid voice and his genial style had no little share in making Sunlight _ thre F mart 

, ’ inlig \ ree | i 
neredible geogray il error He should have been born in Italy } songs effective The Melbourne Australasiar “fe : 
, —— , Sweet H ey Heart of tw f ‘ 
by a the iaws f mus ° . 

It seemed the more neredible when he sang the beautiful The McCormack rice 1 golden episode not likely t ow Where the Heart thre | ere | 
aria, “Che gelida anit from “La Boheme,” and sang it as we peated here for some time t ome Nook tw leg nae the Wide a “tf Skie 
save never heard it ng here by the greatest tenor who was born If this Irish boy not known ir ery few years as the greatest acct es Wher 7” ‘ ’ ! 

Key When \ \ 
according to custon The aria is so well known even to the casual tenor in the world it will probably be because a rele ler ‘ r , 
’ j { t ‘ etner not ng 
opera followers—for “Ia Roheme s our own favorite opera—that dropped a cf a terrace on him as he » pa x The va N ’ . 
there was immediate chance for comparisons even by the inexpert. Melbourne Australasian Keys) Phree Re R . eeparat 
In a way it was a allenge McCormack won his gathering tri Me a ieee low Parting 
umphantly That aria id t won a far more critical of Vi \ nal ‘ t . nd mpositi 
; \ s \V [ nh } 
notions andi to an all Italian gathering and Symphony Club Chamber Concerts. ay Warts MI Publ 
{ isl ! e \ smut Viusi Puls 
lraw an even nstration than that given by the : , : she ’ r 
Tw » chamber musk oncerts in the popular ourse ol ans ‘RR tor " vw Yor 1 cl 7 
nearly all Irish » ! ve \ na ! . 
. ’ ..° . 14 ; 

Again in McCormack give us the New York People’s Symphony Club took place last 
the full tones who came to inspect week, the first with the People’s Symphony Quartet, made 
him as a curio melted und t the slightest room i: of Jeading string players of the People’s Symphony Program for Volpe Concert, 
for doubt It was admitted that th or wi sings like an ‘ c : , ‘ 

; ' , ' Orchestra; and the second by the Marquarre Sextet, of The last scriptior neert of t eight , f¢ 
Italian had won fairly the right to be classed with the best of the } 
Metropolitans. Some day he may sing here with Tetrazzini and Boston, each with solo assistance The principal novelty Voipe Symphor societ nder the dire 
there will be a lasting Irish-Italian alliance formed in this city. at the first concert was a pair of movements from the Volpe, will be give esday evening, M h 26. in Car 
; ty ' larit ( rmack’'s agi f “Reliey : ‘ : ; 
In simple beauty i « vy McCormack singing f clieve string quartet, op 12, by I x Arens. the conductor f newie Hal . sat will be Le Over sf et 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms” was as close to per- P . . ai s 3 
: the People’s Symphony Orchestra They are melodious Russian pianist who w play the ‘ neert 
fection as the human yice can reac ‘ ; ; I 
hoest mari " , , i P ores ba 

When he sang it a film came over old eyes and weary ones saw and pleasing in outline and effect; without making any MacDowell. and Marearete Goetze-Kelliner ' = 

the green glens again and heard their own skylarks singing as they display of contrapuntal learning, they are yet pregnant will make her American debut at th meert 
| : th hlwe ; mus < NOV t v . . P . on ‘ ‘ ' , c 

soared upward into the The that can move this wa with themes and lucid in working out. Beatrice Bow- The orchestral numbers wil! include Haydn’s “Surpri 
is the music th is worth while. , o a . . 7 A 

ln - : man, soprano, sang Handel’s “Sweet Bird” (with flute sympl the ert Bartered Bride,” by Smeta 

So many people were turned away last night that Manager , 

, -" ” es ‘ , , 4 
obligato) and Verdi's “Caro nome” in beautiful style and In the second part of the program, which will be all Wag 


Greenbaum has announced an extra McCormack concert, to be 





given Friday night. The final concert will be given Sunday after was obliged to add encores ner. Madame Goctze-Kellne will sing “Der | 
noon, as announced.—San Francisco Evening Post Certainly the audiences at the People’s Chamber Music Peaume” and the : 1) eure Elaiie” fens 
eee ' concerts are most interested, attentive and appreciativ-: hauser.” The orchest will play the “Meistersinge pre 
Mr. McCormack’s voice a a ality { tonal sweetness rare 





, the downpour of rain kept few away Pauline Mallet ide and the t nhauser 


heard in the male voice It is beautifully smoot und restful an 
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[Music students conte to Vienna may call on 
The Musical Courier correspondent for all necessary 
information. | 


lonkinstler Orches 


mpanied by the 
‘ m of Oscar Nedbal, played the 
| b h B minor concertos, pre 
) nor concerto for violin, string 
his classical eighteenth century 
eauty under the masterly read 
artist and orchestra. As usual, the 


admirers and the 
that 1s 
al city At the 
repeated recalls and 


large host of 
always his 
had 


chose the 


thusiast vation 


st musi last he 


naise,” with orchestral accompaniment 
On Mar 4. Ysaye will give another concert, assisted by 
( th under the Gutmann Concert Direction 


nrme*e 


Theodor Szanto, pianist, at Bésendorfer Saal, showed 


played entirely without, af 


tl 7 } 


broad and musicianly. Four 


were 


played with all his consum 


mate art | e were ultra modern and seemed to ex 


press that the composer still is in the musical mazes of the 


| chosen 
2 RR 
ja dor and Mr Kerens 


in their 


American 
Washing 
about 


entertained the 


palatial residence in honor of 

birthday. Only 
0 guests filled the 
Mrs. Denby and eee 


n receiving vid Hi 


Americans were invited and 
General Consul and 
Mrs. Crotchett as 


vik ‘iolinist, 


spacious rooms 
Attaché and 
Ho chstein, 


accom 





VIENNA ff/ 


panied by Walter H. Golde, played three numbers with a 
refined, poetical interpretation, strong musical feeling and 
brilliant delivery. He was the 


hearty 


recipient of spontaneous, 
each number. Mr. Golde 
Re- 


which 


at the close of 
proved to be an able 
freshments 


applause 
and sympathetic accompanist. 
served in the different rooms, 
were decorated in a profusion of cut flowers. 


a 


were 


One of the 


young 


pianists now studying in Vienna is 


“ Joachim Jacobsen, a Cuban. 
He studied for some time 
in New York with Rafael 
Joseffy and then came here 
to pursue his work under 
Madame Malwine Brée and 
Prot. Theodor Leschetizky. 
Madame Brée regards Ja- 
cobsen as having much mu 
sical talent and a real indi 
viduality 
zn ene 

Marie Louise Bailey-Ap 
felbeck, the 
ist, whose 


American pian 
playing 
been commented 
these gave 
It was 


artistic 
has pvefore 
on in columns, 
the third in her series of concerts in Ehrbar Saal. 

: Schumann-Schubert program. The C major fantasie and 
“Papillons,” op. 2, by Schumann, made up the first part, 
with the Schubert G major impromptu and the “Wanderer” 
fantasie closing the recital. She plays with delicacy, grace 
and poetical as well as strong dramatic ability. 
Madame Breé and Professor Leschetizky were 


feeling, 
Malwine 
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her last teachers. She is the possessor of a number of 
orders of merit bestowed upon her for her musical work. 
nue 
Joan Manen, the Spanish violin virtuoso and composer, 
in his recent orchestral concert in Grosser Musikvereit 
Saal, directed the prelude to the third act of his own 
“Aktée.” Oscar Nedbai led the Tonkinstler Or 
chestra in Alfredo Casello’s orchestral suite, which 
for the first time. Then Manen played his own 
variations over a theme by Tartini, the F and G major; 
Beethoven's romanzes and Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto. 
Your correspondent was not able to hear this concert, but 
the papers declare that Manen is the heir of Sarasate’s 
artistic ability in its many phases. 
nae 
Alice Dukes, of Brighton, England, entertained a few 
intimate friends in honor of the highly talented composer 
and pianist, John Powell, of Virginia. Mr. Powell played 
his own double fugue with variations, which is attracting 
favorable comment musicians and critics 
who have heard it. It is based on a theme by F. C. Hahr, 
a Swedish composer, to whom it is dedicated. Although 
modern in tendency, it avoids the unpleasant harshness of 
meaningless discords and is worked out logically and with 
1 warm thread of romance pervading the whole that pre- 
vents it being dry or uninteresting in a single passage 
This spring, at its annual musical festival, Richmond, Va 
(Mr. Powell's native city) will hear him give a program 
in which this fugue will be included, and Zimbalist will 
play Mr. Powell’s concerto. His favorite teacher, Madame 
Malwine Brée, was present at the tea and was one of the 
first to congratulate her former pupil on his worthy 
achievements. Mr. Powell has done extensive concert 
work in Europe for the past several years, and it is prob- 
able that America will hear him in the near future. 
nne 
Mr. and Mrs. Luigi von Kunits entertained their many 
friends in the pleasant studios of the painters, Julius 
Alfred Pirkert and Herr Mayer. A musical pro- 
gram was given, in which Rita Curie sang the aria from 
Verdi's “Don Carlos” and Schubert’s “Allmacht”; Baron- 
ess Kellersperg sang the “Habanera” from “Carmen” and 
Brahms’ “Von ewiger Liebe.” Both artists were formerly 
in the Volksoper here, so, needless to say, gave excellent 
renditions. Josephine Fischer, of the Volksoper, sang 
\dolf Wallnéffer’s “Madchen Lied,” and Ludwig Xaucha’s 
“Im Walde” and “Ein Sonnenstrah!,” these last two poems 
being by the well known Austrian poetess, Harma von 
Skoda, Later, she added a song by Rudolf Muchsel, who 
accompanied her. Besides acting as accompanist to the 
singers, Mr. von Kunits and Vera Barstow played a duet 
on a quaint old viola d’amour and violin. Professor 
Johann Krall, a famous old violin teacher and cgmposer, 
wrote a number of interesting compositions for this long 
obsolete instrument, of which he pronounces Von Kunits 


opera, 
was 
heard 


much from the 


Bosse, 


to be the best living performer. He also presented the 
instrument to the artist from his large collection, This 
duet of Professor Krall’s charmed the hearers, not only 
by the novelty of the unfamiliar instrument, but by its 
beauty as well. Miss Barstow played with all her accus 
tomed grace of delivery and musical expression. Walter 
E. L. Kirschbaum, a former pupil of Rosenthal, gave sev- 
eral piano numbers with brilliancy of execution and a 
fiery interpretation. Julius Lubowsky, cellist, played with 
musical feeling, and little eight year old Romana Stahl 
gave much amusement by her mimicry in her songs. 
RRR 

rhe committee in charge of the musical festival which 
is to be held here the latter part of June are busy making 
arrangements. Arthur Nikisch, Franz Schalk, Bruno 
Walter and Felix von Weingartner will direct the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the choruses, besides the opera per- 
formances. Compositions by the great musicians who were 
Austria or have lived here are to be used exclu 
sively in the festival, and this offers a rich fund to select 


neue 

There have been many changes recently in the personne] 
of the Royal Opera. Madame Charles Cahier is away and 
expects to attend the Wagner festivals in Brussels, Buda- 
pest and Munich. Gregor Fitelberg, formerly director of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, has been engaged for 
six years as conductor. Bruno Walter’s leave of absence 
from May to October to direct the Richard Wagner and 
Mozart festivals in Munich has already been mentioned 
in this paper. The two tenors, Josef Mann, from the 
Polish National Theater in Lemberg, and Herr Piccaver, 
have been engaged for several years and are to make their 
Vienna debuts in March, as does also Herr Baklanow in 
the German roles. He has already sung here in Italian and 
French. The baritone, Ludwig Rozsa, of the Budapest 
Hofoper, has been engaged from September, 1913, for five 
years. Director Gregor is evidently sparing no pains to 
procure good material for the opera, and is particularly 
fortunate in having secured Conductor Fitelberg, one of 
the very best of the younger men in all Europe. 

Rene 

Luigi von Kunits has been engaged by the Columbian 

Conservatory of Music in Toronto, to have charge of the 


born in 


from. 

















violin and string departments and to conduct the students 
orchestra. 
well 


He will probably do extensive concertizing as 


The conservatory is to be congratulated on securing 
the services of such an able musician and pedagogue. His 


olumns 


rhe Mt 


playing has been commented on so often in thes« 
that he needs no 
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introduction to the readers of 


nue 
Mr. Ehrhardt, of Chicago, a 


Liebling, and also of 


former of Emil 


pupil 
Alberto Jonas, in Berlin, has com 
to Vienna to continue his studies on the piano 
nner 
Madame Ternina, accompanied by her aunt, is in Vienna 


to enjoy a short vacation from her Munich work among 





her many friends here Lourra D. Mason 
Johnston's Artists in Many Cities. 
Madame Namara-Toye, the soprano, left New York 


Monday, March 18, 
engagements. The 


for the Middle West, to fill 
singer will continue her 


concert 


trip to Cali 


fornia, where she will visit her home Los Angeles. Ar 
rangements are being made for Namara-Toye to sing im 
Los Angeles and other California cities during the three 


weeks she will be there 
Luba d’Alexandrowsky, the young 
has appeared in New York and other cities with 


Russian pianist, wh 


great suc 


cess this season, will sail on the Potsdam, of the Holland 
American Line, March 26. Miss d’Alexandrowsky goes 
direct to Paris to fill concert engagements and then to 
London during the season, Later the young pianist will 


go to her home in Florence, and spend the 
paring her repertory for season in 

John McCormack, the Irish 
ing his record breaking tour in the West. In Chicago re 


at the Auditoriun 


summer pre 
next this country. 


celebrated tenor, is repeat 


cently the popular singer gave a concert 
is a tremendous de 
and R. E. Johnston 


booked him for many 


and sang to a $5,300 house. There 
mand for McCormack 


and Charles L. 


next season, 
Wagner already have 
concerts. 


John 
honor of 


being made by R. I 


reception and 


Arrangements already are 
ston for an elaborate banquet in 
Ysaye upon his arrival in America, November 8 next. It 
will be held at Louis Martin's, and several hundred guests 
made up of distinguished citizens and celebrities, will 
gather to meet 
sented by Mr 


a number by the 


Ysaye. The musical program will be pre 


Johnston's and will close with 
virtuoso himself. Among the noted art 
Leopold Godowsky, z hn M« 
Adeline Rudolpt 
Lina Cavalieri and others 

New 


ing to move to new quarters this spring, 


young artists, 
will attend are 
Cormack, Riccardo Martin, 
Scharwenka, 

Several of the 


ists who 


Genee, Ganz 


York concert managers are arrang 


preparatory 


their summer campaign for next season’s business. R. | 


announcements of a address 


be installed in the 


Johnston is sending out 
April 
cial Trust 


new 


after 25, when he will Commer 


Building, Broadway and Forty-first street 


Henry Such Violin Recital. 
\ delightful private 
Robert 
Baker Building studios, Phi 
March 13. 
sonata in A; Paganini-Kreisler’s 
“Réeve d'Enfant” 
Drigo-Auer 


recital was given by Henry Such, 


Schurig, baritone, in one of the 
Wednesday 


Mr. Such’s program numbers included 


violinist, and 


ladelphia, evening 
Handel's 
prelude and allegro 
Schubert-Wilhelmj’s “Ave 


“Wieniawski's 


Y saye’s 
Matia”; 
and Paganini-Wilhelmj's 


serenade ; taranteile 


introduction, theme and varia 


tions. Mr. Such’s playing of these widely contrasted se 


lections was most notable for highly developed technic otf 


bow and left hand, poetical] interpretation, beautiful tone 


and mastery of bow. He has distinguished himself as one 


of Philadelphia's most convincing artists and sincere m 


sicians. 
Mrs. Such’s accompaniments were models of sympathy 
and support. There was an appreciative audience, and the 


evening was one of the most charming of the Philadelph 


season 


Mrs. Snyder in Italy. 


formerly in the managerial line in St. Paul 


who is also 


Mrs 
Minn.., 


Synder, 
known as a 
Italy, to 


very remarkable singe 


has gone to Florence, ontinue her studies 


A song publisher gravely announces that only one song 
After 


at the task of 


eo 


out of ninety-five attains popularity earing t 


popular ones the imagination balks ons'der 
ing what the other ninety-four must be lke Seattle Px 


Intelligencer 
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Victor Kuzdo, Hungarian Violinist. 








Among the resident violinists of _ York, one olf 
hose most favorably known is Vi Kiizdé, whose 
native country is Hungary, the land of th Magyars. His 
genius f music he did not inherit from his parents 

a racial legacy possessed, he claims, by most Hungag 
ians. In early childhood he betrayed great love and ex 

aordinary talent for music, the violin having had a 
special charm and fascination for him. His parents, eaget 
to give him every possible advantage, engaged a re 
nowne istructor I to take charge of his 
training his eminent master successfully prepared him 
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nvariably crowned witl t nd 
liring of the xcite t and g 
Mr. Kuzdi ally de it \ 
tranquil and ge 
wose i ‘ ns 
ive beet g ‘ 
cert players, i¢ ‘ iTg i 
fessiona inks as 
I estras | 5 \ y 
hk enjoyed ‘ t i 
rities as ] i h I 
POSSESSesS im 
growth, the p f of 
quite ecen \ roa 
studying with Le ld Au 
the near futurs 
Mr. Kuizd6 has not appeare 
yet he constantly enlarges his vertory N 
lin always uN in imterest for 
composition is im ind pieasing q 
ly adds n eady s 
As a mposer for t violin he is be 
Many f his pieces and studies ar ul 
Europe and are in man 
well as in the class room. His fa inity with the a 
and modern violin literatu irk 
laracterize by the abar \ t 
rue artis ne rN sit ) i 
e proper rendering of a S ’ > ate 
Hungaria rhaps vy t Hubay Wie W SK , ¥ 
temps rcea is mu 1 
the classic interpretation fa Ba na 


ven concerto 


nuiiene with Parlow. 


Max He g ! Anis t 
ts sticcess t especially 
trations at St. Paul and Faribault, M 
i follows From Winn peg t Calgary 
rOR KUZDO 
March 2: Victoria, B. ¢ vd, Var > | 
F ; Saskatoon; Ap I ‘ ton d, For Will 
tor the examinations f the National Conservatory 3% ‘ 
. ae : Montreal; oth, Ottaw th, Toront t Oo 
Mus which he entered at the age I nine His progress ‘ 
, . , , The Manitoba Free Pr W innipes 
was surprisingly rapid. Three years of hard study at this 
‘ ; P ' Max H re 
institution develope into a juvenile virtuos 
Leaving s 1 M dé immediately embarked upon Obes 
the career of a concert violinist, and created unbounded P 
husiasm wherever e played Many yuntries were 
isited In Germany he ittracted the attention of 
Joachim, who frequently coached him in the interpreta The Men (4 I ' 
tion of his solos and pred:cted a brilliant future for him in Carnegie Ha ver ‘ \ 
After several ear ft traveling in Eur pe, he sailed | « iccurate ! 
lor \met i iC umied by Ss parent Many tours n this ity nee is Y 
were undertaken from coast to coast, and h's efforts were time some five ve cw \ 
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“Signor Carbone is a Master in the Art of Singing s 
teacher in America or in Ren I recommend him heartily as « true, competent exponent of the te alian Bel Cant 


Art of Singing In all 
Branches, Voice Pro- 
duction — Interpretation 
Thirty years experience 
Late with the Metropolitan Opera 
Circuier—Carbone's breath 
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9 The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, 
*"Phone, Avon 2923 R, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9g, 1912 
Im Bachaus, in a piano recital of such fine con- 
satisfy the most diverse tastes, afforded keen 
pleasure to all who were fortunate enough to hear him 
March 9, at Hall. This remarkable pianist was 
oloist at the symphony concerts of February 16-17, and 


. = 


itmery 


created so much enthusiasm that a return engagement 
was announced immediately. The program Saturday 
night opened with chromatic fantasie and fugue (Bach), 


followed by the Beethoven F minor sonata (“Appassion- 
ita”). Next came a group of Chopin, including the waltz 
in A flat, the ever lovely berceuse, waltz No. 2, in C sharp 


minor, nocturne in C minor, prelude in G minor, E flat, and 


\ flat, ballade in A fiat. A prelude by Rachmaninoff fol- 
»wed the Chopin numbers, then two Liszt selections, 
Waldesrauschen” and ‘“‘Liebestraum No. 3.” “Soiree de 


(Schubert-Liszt) and the Schubert-Tausig “Mili” 
brought toaclose an exceptionally interesting 
concert nme 

Douglas Powell, baritone, will be the soloist at the pop- 
March ito. Mr. Powell, who is a well known 
will be heard in an old English aria, 
a Cherry” (Handel) and two songs, 
(Tschaikowsky) and “Song to the 
(Wagner). The orchestral numbers have 
carrying out Mr. Stokowski’s pol- 


Vienne 
tary Marcl 


ular concert 
Cincinnati singer, 
QO, Ruddier Than 
Don Juan’s Serenade” 
Evening Star” 
been carefully selected, 


icy of sweetness and light, combined with solid educa- 


tional value for these Sunday concerts. Mozart's over- 
ture to “The Magic Flute” will be given, followed by 
Carmen” suite No. 1 (Bizet), andante from Beethoven's 


symphony, menuetto (Boccherini) and “Styrian 


( Michiels ) 


{ minor 

Dance’ 
neue, 

the concerts of the Cincin- 

March 15-16, but instead a de- 


Ww il} he 


nati Symphony 


no soloist for 
Orchestra 
lectable British music for the enlightenment 
if those who have come to regard Saint-Saéns, Sibelius, 


There 
program of 


ther grand, gloomy, or peculiar moderns as 
Part | will be given 
Part II offers such 
English tone pictures as “The King’s Hunt,” John 
Farnaby; “Dido's 
Variations, “Enigma” 
Sullivan, rounded out 


Strauss and 


the only composers worth while. 
over to Stanford's “Irish” symphony. 
early 
Bull Quodling’s Delight,’ Lament,” 
Purcell, 


by Elgar and 


and “Sellinger’s Round.” 


“Ouvertura di Ballo,” 


the program RnRe 

Hans Richard, one of the artist teachers at the Cincin- 
ati Conservatory of Music, whose concerts are looked 
forward to with pleasant anticipation, will be heard 


March 14 in Conservatory Hall. 

ene 
Louis Victor Saar, pianist, and Johannes Miersch, vio- 
linist, will give an evening of sonatas at the Odeon, March 
11, this concert being the tenth in the College of Music 

subscription series 

RRR 
Stadermann has been appointed organist for 
j rhis will be the third time Mr. Stader- 
mann has held this important post, which is one of much 


Adolph H 


Festival 


dificulty. The organ in Music Hall is so far back from 
the front of the stage, and during May Festival week so 
hidden by tiers of seats for the chorus, that the organist 
is obliged to keep a quarter beat ahead of the conductor, 


by means of mirrors, or, as in the 

“Paoletta,” by electric flashlights. 
nme, 

Forty men from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will 

rm the summer orchestra at the Zoological Gardens this 


receiving his signals 


ase of the operetta 


ear. The plan of engaging such of the symphony men as 
were willing to remain in the city during the summer for a 
of the visiting brass band) 
[his 


management 


manent orchestra (in place 


year the summer 
of the Sym- 
Negotiations are under way 
July 
stra will fill dates at 
the 


inaugurated last season or- 
iestra will 


hestra 


remain under the 


phony Or Association 
ire a ¢ ipable conductor > to 20, inclusive, the 
mmer orche Michigan summer re- 


direction of Manager Oscar 
the Ben Greet Players 


Che orchestra will also 


rts, under personal 
Hatch 


will be the 


During that time 
ittraction at the Zoo. 
fill a three days’ engagement at Knoxville, Tenn, previous 


Hawley 


The summer 
at the Zoo were so successful, and kept on such 
of general excellence last year, that the an- 


to the opening of the Zoo Gardens, May 25 
concerts 
a high plane 
are to be repeated is welcome news. 
Jessie Parton Tyree. 


nouncement they 





Later Cincinnati News. 
The We Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, 
"Phone, Avon 2923 R., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16, rote 
Minneapolis need no longer rely on her flour mills for 
ul Emil Oberhoffer and the Minneapolis Sym- 


tmoreland, 


licity 


INCINNATI §j / 


Orchestra, a body of seasoned musicians, well 
trained, and led by a concertmaster of exceptional gifts, 
attending to the laurel winning business for the 
Northwestern city on the orchestra's first Eastern tour. 
Conductor Oberhoffer and his men were given a cordial 
reception when the orchestra played its first concert in 
Cincinnati, March 13, at Emery Auditorium, presenting 
this program: 


phony 


are 


Overture, Lenore, op. 72, No, 3 
Symphony No. 6, Pathetique, op. 74, in B minor..... Tschaikowsky 
Aria, Ave Maria, from Cross of Fire. 
Serenade for string orchestra, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik......) 
fone poem, Tod und Verklarung, op. 24.........-+.+-++-.. Strauss 

The orchestra proved its mettle in the opening number, 
which displayed an unusually good string section and a 
majestic volume of tone. The third movement of the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” symphony was given with 
splendid, even barbaric, vigor and elan, although all the 
world need not agree on Mr. Oberhoffer’s interpretation 
of the first two movements, Mozart’s delightful “Nacht- 
musik” was exquisitely played, and the Strauss tone poem, 
“Tod und Verklaerung,” under the baton of a conductor 
as sincere and painstaking as Emil Oberhoffer, was very 
impressive. Lucille Stevenson, soloist, sang the aria from 
Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,’”’ but made a better impression in 
her encore, “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest.” 

RRR 

Patrons of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra concerts 
enjoyed a rare treat in the “feature program” of March 
15 and 16, In place of the usual soloist, Conductor 
Stokowski arranged a program of old English music, 
quaint and fanciful, supported on one end by Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford’s “Irish Symphony” and on the other by 
Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan’s brilliant “Overtura di 
Ballo.” This symphony is interesting not only to the 
musician, but also to the student of history and folk lore 
on account of the many old Irish songs used, especially 


in the finale, with its principal theme based on that rous- 
ing ballad, ‘Remember the Glories of Brian the Brave.” 
“The King’s Hunt,” by John Bull, “Quodling’s Delight,” 
Giles Farnaby, played by a combination of woodwinds 
to give the effect of the old time shawms, “Dido’s Lament,” 
Henry Purcell. “Sellinger’s Round,” William Byrd, com- 
prised a group which exhibited all the calm, restrained 
joy and—in the case of “Dido’s Lament”—the tempered 
sorrow of an age far removed from modern unrest. EI- 
gar's variations—"Enigma”—offered a pleasing musical 
puzzle for the inquisitive mind. 
nner 

The fifth of the series of popular concerts by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra will take place in Emery 
Auditorium, March 24. Florence Hardeman, violinist, a 
Cincinnati girl who has been much in demand for solo and 
ensemble work since her professional debut, will be the 


soloist. This program will be given: 


Overture, Rienzi ......... ... Wagner 
TUN: 5.4. C600 % >. bakes <edtedeaes a £0 ¢hodep ee ey ogee 
Intermezzo and barcarolle, from Les Contes d'Hoffmann. .Offenbach 
Dathet: mamais Sean COON hic oc acid aves iccentesices Ponchielli 
Finale from symphony in G major, No. 13...........e0e00 Haydn 
Andante and finale from violin concerto.............. Mendelssohn 
Two Hungarian Dances (by request)...............cee008 Brahms 
COVRTCUES Db OU a 4A ns 05 MAb bowen ces cs 0ktns se bee Rossini 
2arre 


Hans Richard's piano recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
sctvatory of Music, March 14, attracted an overflowing 


audience in spite of the inclement weather, and the en-_ 


thusiasm with which his art was received left no doubt as 
to his status and popularity with Cincinnatians. His pian- 
ism is thoroughly satisfying for, first of all, he is equipped 
with a facility which easily surmounts the most intricate 
technical difficulties, and this, combined with an exquisite 
touch, warmth and beauty of tone, extraordinary appre- 
ciation for dynamics and a fine sense of the artistic, are 
some of his most striking assets. He is indeed a virtuoso 
of a rare type. Endowed with strong personal magnetism, 
temperament and logical discernment, in addition to his 
other strong qualities, he is in command of rare resources. 
His program was of unusual intrinsic merit, opening with 
a splendid novelty, the prelude and fugue of Hans Huber, 
which Mr. Richard gave an exuberant, brilliant perform- 
ance, thus setting the high standard which he maintained 
throughout the evening. His exquisite playing of the 
Chopin and Moszkowski double note etudes, with their 
fleet, pearly runs and charms of nuance, were the quintes- 
sence of refinement. In the “Siegmund’s Liebesgesang” of 
Wagner-Tausig, his beautiful cantilena and careful, bril- 
liant working out of detail. brought him salvos of applause, 
while “Isolde’s Liebestod,” with its exquisite sentiment and 
temperamental climaxes, was perhaps the favorite of the 
evening, But it was in the closing number, the dramatic 
B minor sonata of Liszt, that Mr. Richard gave the finest 
account of his pianism and musicianship. He entered into 


this rhapsodic poem with nobility, sweeping temperament, 
sardonic power, poetic beauty or sonorous brilliancy, in 
accordance with the varying moods of the intricate work, 
and gave it a notable presentation. Mr. Richard is a 
pianist of extraordinary measure, and stands among the 
leading virtuosi of America. 

nre 


The Conservatory Orchestra, under Pier Adolfo Tirin- 
delli, will give its fourth concert this season, April 11. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “Confluenza” will be given, also 
the Schubert D major symphony, a Glazounow suite and 
the “Marche Algerienne” of Saint-Saéns. Ethel Piland, 
pianist, and Edwin Ideler, violinist, two gifted students of 
the artist department of the Conservatory, pupils respec- 
tively of Frederic Shailer Evans and Signor Tirindelli, 
will give a joint recital, April 2, in Conservatory Hall. 
Romeo Frick, the American baritone, has had a most suc- 
cessful season in Berlin, where he has been established 
as teacher and concert singer for the past two years. His 
next important engagement is a soiree at the Spanish Em- 
bassy. Mr. Frick is well remembered through his concert 
work in this city while a student under Miss Baur. 
The German department of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music gave a very clever little play, March 15, “Die 
Erbschaft,” written by the German teacher, Olga Louise 
Sturm, who also assumed a role in the production, im- 
personating the poor grandmother, who later turns out to 
be wealthy. Entr’acte music was furnished by three tal- 
ented pupils, Hazel Dessery, Alma Betscher and June 
Elson, A large audience was present and testified appre- 
ciation by frequent applause. 

ane 

An attractive evening of song will be given at the 
Odeon, Tuesday, when the College of Music presents a 
number of students from the class of Signor Mattioli in 
an interesting program. A recital by Signor Mattioli’s 
class is always a splendid treat, A number of advanced 
students will be heard at this recital. The College String 
Quartet will give its final concert at the Odeon, March 20. 
Messrs. Miersch, La Prade, Werner and Argiewicz are 
artists well worth hearing. Frederick J. Hoffmann will 
assist at the piano, playing the Rheinberger quartet in E 
flat major. Other works to be performed are the quartet 
in C minor by Brahms and variations on “Death and the 
Maiden,” by Franz Schubert. The College of Music sub- 
scription series ends April 9, when members of the faculty 
will appear as soloists with the orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Albino Gorno. The soloists will be: Johannes 
Miersch, violinist; Ignatz Argiewicz, cellist, Adele West- 
field and Romeo Gorno, pianists. 

nee 

Among the notable music events of the near future are: 
John McCormack in song recital, March 20; the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Jan Kubelik, soloist, March 
27. and the famous London Symphony Orchestra of 100 
musicians, Arthur Nikisch, conductor, April 22. 

mre 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond, of Chicago, gave a program of her 
own songs and music recitations before the Wyoming 
Musical Club, March 11. This club, which contains many 
talented amateurs, varies its programs by bringing outside 
artists for an occasional recital. 

Jesste Partton Tyrer. 





Pennsylvania College Clubs. 

The annual concert of the college glee and mandolin 
clubs was given on March 15 at the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgh. The glee club is under 
the direction of Elise Graziani and the mandolin club 
is conducted by Miss Butterfield, both teachers at the 
college. The work of both these clubs, especially that of 
the glee club, has reached a high plane, Madame Graziani 
having succeeded in raising the standard of its work. 
The program for this concert follows: 





May Somg ......csecccececceneerrercrreseneseeecsrseues Rueffer 
Glee Club. 

BeVOOUNO. © ov sks coches Biccennne seeveneswase creeseesss Godard 
Kirnawidh ...ccccccccescecctesececcesesrscseserssesss Wieniawski 
Mandolin Club. 

May Night .......cccceceesercceseereeseesersseseneesers Brahms 
Lullaby oo... cc secccseesnceeeseee settee st eersecseesserenserseees Brahms 
Bovemade 6ocnccccccdovdcvececdesewsecesveereovscecvecs ... Straup 
Miss Palmer. 

Cantata cupthicecnh a bk we teks oe hr Om Blair 
Glee Club. 

Soloists: Miss Butterfield, Miss Palmer 
Spanish Dance ........cceeeecceceee nese ensenersrereeeenes Winne 
Mandolin Club. 

The Sweet of the Year... 2.6.5. ceecenceeesn ee eeeeneeeenweennes Beac’) 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Water........-..++see0es Cadman 
Miss Williams. 

De Little Pickaninny’s Gone to Sleep. ......--.eeeeeeeeees Johnson 
Glee Club. 

Medley 2... ccc scenes necesceerenesess eMbeMee + ehavessiceees StahIiman 
Mandolin Club. 


In the new Drury Lane drama the horses, we are told, 
will gallop down the stage, “and pull up in time to avoid 
the orchestra.” That is just where we shall miss the real 
thrill—London Opinion, 











Ellison Van Hoose, Tenor. 


Ellison van Hoose is one of those singers who can bh 
depended upon. His remarkably successful career is the 


+} 


result of this fact, together with another fact of equal 


importance, namely, that he invariably pleases. His long 
and varied experience in opera, oratorio, choir and con 


cert, his training under the most proficient instructors 
and his natural talents all worked together for an artis- 
tic career of unusual dimensions. He is in constant de- 
mand and is kept busy from one end of the season t 2 
the other. 

Mr. van Hoose has just returned from a tour of the 
South, which took him as far as Texas, only 
engagements awaiting him in New York on his return te 


¢ 


to find more 
He was associated for four years with Madame Melba 
and engaged in two extensive tours with Madame Sem- 
brich, which added materially to his reputation and helped 


» establish him firmly as one f America’s most pro 


t 








OPERA CONTEST 


Ralph Ginsburg, American Violinist. 


ficient singers. He has sung under Nikisch in Leipsi that 


rmonic, in the opera houses 





and with the Berlin Philh 


of Europe, and only recently won a big success in Say 




















age’s English production of “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” and as a member of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company 

The following letters pear if hemselves 

Letter received by N J Corey, manager f he De- 


troit Orchestral Association and one of the prominent 


musicians of Detroit, from Leopold Stokowsh mnduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
r Me. ¢ 
We ehe P \ H ind everything wet 
plendidly if r | emarkable v 
Sig I Pol s KOWSK 
Letter received by Mr. van Hoose from Mr. Corey 
The verdict ‘ er ticed } ybody was t 
than delighted l € ey i Wagner rogr " 
rext seas« I ar t lire ’ 
Signed N. ]. Corey 


\ few press notices corroborate this view 








Mr. Van Hoose tried himself wit! Thy Tiny Har Is I zer 
Che Gelida Manina from Puuecc s “La Boheme It’s the best 
thing in the heavy errated Italian’ tput and M Van Hoose 
sang it much bet Alessandro Bon Stan to thhe 
praising Mr. Van H ¢ } 1 ' are d 
nd this one need ¢ ‘ St I itn toe, Tieiieiiian 
Following the | “ the s { the evening 
I son Van H se arkably at 
tenor voice of grea er x t M Van H 
for his opening fr ¢ ‘ € s aria fro La 
that gem of operas, and ndering e ex s wording left 
nothing to be desir M Va H ¢ ersonality s highly 
leasing and his frank anner toward his audience estal 
shed a bond which added immeasural the enjoyment of 
portion of the prograr His second grou; f songs was sung 
German and proved the s st a master of several languages 


Fort Wayne Daily News 


The large audience 
tion in the thought of hearing Ellisor 


singer, whose genius has w m recognition abroad Throughout 

the evening he showed meself xceeding friend and seeme 

heartily to enjoy the song i er stances returned t 
The elvet . gether with the 


sing again 








Marta WitKowsKa’s Many Roles. 





Sisters in London. 
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If ! lly 1udience Miss Hol 
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t Cit Theater in Graz, Austria. 
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dern,” and both singer and ac 
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It was played 


ttention to detail and perfection of 

to be heard from very few, if 
the world \s at present consti 
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re Herold, viola, and Hans Wihan, 


nrne 
‘aber, gave a song recital, as 


piano, and M. Tourret (solo 


rvatoire concerts at Paris), violin, The 
vith isie sonata for piano and vio 
Dom which was heard for the first 
vor sether too complicated to judge 
inded very fatitastic and not alto 
l very well played, the violinist 
1 tone and a fine cantilene whenever 
lhe pianist later proved his abil 
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y evening, playing the Chopin B minor 
(; minor sonata, McDowell's “Celtic” 
La numbers, one of the sonnets of 
let ind the sixth rhapsody I 
{ Celt: nata the best thing 
| nn an 4 
lay (violin) and Beatrice Harri 
n mnin 1 fine reputation for 
nent this winter ippeared 
time Mun Their play 
rank 1 t was one of the 
é [he program be 
le concerto for vio 
finely done Then May 
lin concerto. A pupil 
finished technic, both of 
nly feeling Beatrice 
1 te n nd great tem 
| ) ik concerto as 
RRR 
here last week whom 
t t eat Che first was the 
wa ird im a pr 
y Cornel Mahler, Borod 
tte nd, | Jacques Dal 
speak very highly of her fine sing 
terpretation he other was the piat 
r-Possart, wl played the Schumann 
\ s Syn nie concert, accompanied by 
Orchest under Paul Prill. It speaks 
popularity here that all seats wer 
the concert 
zene, 
hi me here for a few days 
Russian trip, though he left 


Paris, where several concert engage 
ments will keep him busy all through the month of March 


again on Sunday for 


His Russian trip was, as usual, a tremendous succes 


Galston is practically the only pianist who covers all the 
Ing Russian cities from St. Petersburg to Odessa, and he 
may truly be described as the favorite pianist of the Rus 


sians ‘he little matter of eight encores in Odessa, with 


the audience crowding around him on the very platform 


itself, speaks well for his popularity. Saturday afternoon 


| had the pleasure of hearing him play several of the 
numbers which are to be on his Paris programs this month 

{ . 
among them Busoni’s “Contrapuntal Fantasie,” several 


Bach numbers and the Liszt sonata. His performance of 


Busoni’s arrangement of the Bach organ prelude and fugue 
in D major can be equaled only by that master himself. 
evening Galston’s wife, Sandra Droucker-Gal 
for this 


lomorrow 
ston, is to give the last of her Munich recitals 


seasol nee 


The tenth subscription concert of the regular series of 
the Konzertverein Orchestra, under Ferdinand Lowe, took 
place last evening. It was not the best program of the 
year, First came the Haydn E flat major symphony, which 
lacked the freshness and simplicity so necessary to a good 
performance here followed the first hearing in Munich 
of a “Sinfonietta” for strings and harp, by Paul Graener, 
which tried to make up in cleverness of orchestration what 
After that the Brahms D minor 


Schmid-Linder. 


it lacked in real ideas. 
Prof. August 
He is a fine technician, but the performance was largely 


concerto, the soloist being 
characterized by dryness of tone and interpretation. The 
crown of the evening was Hans Pfitzner’s brilliant over- 
ture, “Katchen von Heilbronn,” very finely played. 
RRe 

Kate Liddle recently invited forty or fifty of the Ameri- 
can colony to a tea, at which she presented her pupil, 
Sarah Wilder. Miss Wilder will appear for the first time 
here in recital next week. H. O. Oscoop 


Gabrilowitsch as Conductor. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch during the last few weeks has ap- 


peared as conductor, not only in various German cities, 





OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


among them Berlin, Wirzburg and Bamberg, but has also 


directed one of the famous Hallé concerts in England. Be- 


iow are some criticisms 





The program tells us that last night the “Pathetic” symphony was 
aye for the eighteenth time at these concerts (Hallé concerts) 

1 it will be safe to say that the full tale of woe which it tells 
was heard for the first time The superb playing of the orchestra 
was not so much a matt f tone, finish, technic or the other mu- 
cal features which go to make a fine performance, but of a personal 
ghetism and inspiration from the conductor, which was almost 
alpabla, enough to be felt Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian 
luct « sa £ rtray of the miseries and tragic 
gloom er by the composer, and depicted so powerfully by him 
n the symp! \ The occasional gleams of pe were more radiant 
1 the t ts of anguish more poignant any conductor had 

\ sly is, and we felt s every one else felt who 
ea that the inmost soul of the unhappy Rus 








sian cor ser had been laid bare The gestures of the conductor 


were highly illustrative of the emotions he wished to raise, but 


there were many occasions when he was passive and left the spell 
to work on the band. The whole thing was a rare experience in 
musical life, and will be treasured by all who were privileged to 
hear it.—Manchester (Eng.) Evening News, February 2, 1912 





. » + He (Gabrilowitsch) conducted the whole concert fron 
memory, both with a fine economy of means and a full control of 
the orchestra. There was an unflinching rhythmical steadiness 10 
all his work ,which points to the possibility that he may even become 
a great conductor. Fhe triumph of Mr. Gabrilowitsch came with 
the concluding piece, ‘Les Préludes” by Liszt. We are apt to think 
and resource of Liszt's music than of its beauty. 
How new to our ears was 


more of the power 
We rarely hear it treated melodiously. 
the broad, lyrical sweep imparted to its melodious movement, and 
Here for 
the first time was the natural greatness of the conductor’s style re 


vealed. If we may say it, we felt for the first time that the Hallé 


how fine the climax that resulted from its onward sway. 


Orchestra became a rich, lyrical instrument capable of supple ex 
Manchester Guardian, February 2, 1912 


pression 


Before the “Coriolan” overture had proceeded far one recognized 
that here was no tyro of the baton, but a conductor whose art chal- 
lenged serious attention, and ere the end of the “Symphonie Pa 
had been reached he had “got right there,” as the Amer 
and for the rest of the night he was, as it were, invested 
He manifests many of the qualities which 


thetique” 
wang Say, 
with the victor’s chaplet. 
go to make the great conductor He asserts his individuality, but 
never obtrusively; his control over the orchestra is masterful and 
he secures the maximum of effect with a commendable economy of 
effort. To conduct a program which included Beethoven’s “Corio 


lan” overture, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
,without a single score is in itself no small feat; at the same tim: 


to secure such individualistic interpretations and show such a catho 


overture and Liszt’s “Les Préludes” 


licity of style can justly be said to constitute an achievement. Ga 
brilowitsch possesses the attributes of greatness and one feels con 
fident that time will justify his promise.—Bradford (Eng.) Telegram, 
February 5, 1912 

The conductor displayed unusual powers of interpretation and the 
orchestra was quick to follow him. Mr. Gabrilowitsch shares with 
Oskar Fried the honor of having given Liszt performances (‘‘Les 
Préludes’”) which are ‘among the best we have ever had in Man 


chester.—Manchester City News. 





Gabrilowitsch had already given last season, with his conducting 


the best proof of his ability 





ymphonic Variations,” 
It was a performance which is not easy to for 
reading that one hardly 


of the Elgar 
as orchestra leader. 
get. He gave such a beautifully clear 
recognized them again, in spite of the fact that several famous con 
ductors had already directed them in Berlin. In his latest appear 
ance here his direction of Liszt's “Les Préludes” was on an equally 
high plane, sure. and consistent in rhythm, warm and inspired in the 
cantilene passages. It seemed almost as if it were years since we 
had heard the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Staatsbirger Zeitung, Berlin, January 16, 1912 


really playing melody! 





The appearance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch here at the head of the 
Munich Konzertverein Orchestra was a musical event of great im 
portance, the culmination of our season. Gabrilowitsch, who ap 
peared for the first time in this city as conductor, showed himself 
the possessor of much temperament and a strong individuality. The 
performance of the “Coriolan” overture was brilliant, and that of 
Night’s Dream” overture distinguished by fine 


working out of the nuances. But the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” was 


the “Midsummer 


something really mightily great, which moved the audience to a 
storm of applause so long that it seemed as if it would never end. 


Wirzburger Journal, January 25, 1912 


Gabrilowitsch is a full blooded musician, always inspired by his 


inner musical consciousness. He has a clear eye for the clement 
of “line” in the music, a strict sense of rhythm, a fine ear for 
orchestral coloring, a sure feeling for the complete picture, a ripe 
understanding for the beauties of a composition, and a very real 
enthusiasm and love for art. The culmination of the evening was 
the performance of the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic’’ distinguished for 


its fire and warmth Wiarzburger General Anzeiger, January 22, 


1g12. 

His interpretation is always straightforward and without tricks, 
nis leading sure and free from pose, his gestures firm and deter 
mined. In short, Gabrilowitsch is through and through an artist, 
who controls his willing orchestra even in the finest details and who 
understands how to stamp each work with his personal mark. He led 
the Beethoven fifth with wonderful clearness, splendid energy an 


understanding tamberger Volksblatt, January 19, 1912. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch proved to be a thoroughly equipped and dis 
tinguished orchestra conductor, who stamps each number with his 
& 


personality lbynamic shadings, from the finest pianissimo to the 


loudest forte and splendidly worked up c-imaxes, come from th 
orchestra at his slightest gesture In the Berlioz numbers (from 


“The Damnation of Faust") there were rhythmic precision, fin 


dynamic working-out and a most sympathetic 
bined with pompous brilliance and mighty strength. 
public applauded heartily after each number, and after the symphony 


interpretation com 
The enthusiastic 


and at the close of the concert there were veritable storms of ap 


plause.—Allgemeine Zeitung, Bamberg, January 20, 1912 





Clarence Eddy in the West. 
Clarence Eddy, the noted organist, has been touring the 
West again, this time with Cantor Sirota. Of recent ap- 
pearances the press said: 


Sirota had the valuable assistance of Clarence Eddy in the organ 
unpronounceable 


1qoQgr2 


various songs with the 
Free Press, March 3, 


accompaniments to the 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


names 





Sirota had the assistance of Clarence Eddy at the organ, who 
supplied accompaniments that were models of taste and sympathy, 
and contributed soli with his wonted brilliancy and distinction 
Chicago Daily Tribune, March 1, 1912 





It is not often that one has an opportunity to hear the organ 
played as it was last evening by Clarence Eddy—dear to music 
lowers the world over Clarence Eddy gave a number of fugues, 
preludes and other compositions on the organ with all his old time 
fervor and brilliancy of technic.—Chicago Inter Ocean, March 1, 


1912. 
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na Gerhardt Captures Philadelphia. ones to, Cem efaee of singing. Her voice is a sopra Notices About Gisela Weber 


Elena Gerhardt’s Philadelphia press criticisms show that 





the German lieder singer captured her audience when she ng has been so perfect 1 her vocal skill a ntelligence of appearance f Gisela Webe \t a and New Y 
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All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, | 
Square de la Tour-Maubourg, to whom tickets 
should also be sent by those who desire their re- 
citals or concerts to be attended.) 
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Colonne Orchestra, under the direction of 
“Psalm XLVI’ 


with sucl splendid uccess both for composer 


ive Florent Schmitt's 


repeated again this Sunday with no 

Messager f the Conservatoire Orchestra, 

ing t be outdone in the matter, gave yesterday 
LVI by Charles Tournemire. Comparisons of 
vays rather hard on the lesser man, and 
rnemire ertainly here the lesser man. The work 
not had—quiet, more or less simple, lacking in 

se things that make 


re, in spirit, in all of the 
ich a splendid masterpiece, it 
\ a sort of quiet beauty which 
ren it rather attractive were it not for th 
One can only regret that just this 


have beer osen for the first rendition of 


nene 
ix Orchestra concert yesterday Van Rooy 
umbers by Mendelssohn and Schubert and in 
Ebbe Skammelsen,” by Paul de Klenau This is 


illed a ballad, but is really a sort of long, rather tire 


the nfuse ymphonic poem in the Wagnerian 

cking in genuine inspiration The voice part 1s 

tten and effective Van Rooy’s singing seemed 

ither guttural and his enunciation bad Hie had success 
nur 

What should have been the event of the day was the 

hiari concert at which Vincent d'Indy and Debussy 

ere eduled to conduct their own compositions. The 

progra as follow L’Enfant Prodigue,” prelude, 

itative and air of Lia ng by Maggie Teyte, “Cortege 

Da rete Galantes,” M iggic Leyte, ac 

d the mposet Rondes de Printemps,” De 

Fi wv the « MUPOSer ; and Istar,” suite in 

Wallenste: Vincent d'Indy, conducted by the com 

it Debussy did not appear is not at all surpris 

nes over here have a way of filling their 

when it suits then | have mentioned thi 

vl need not dwell upon it. Except for the curi 

ing the great Debussy, however, there was no 

t S i conductor of great merit 

ser uld not have gotten more effect out 

vn pieces than did Secchiari, the organizer and 

nductor of these concert He now is one of 

rs in Par \s to Vincent d’Indy, he 
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came and saw and conquered. He is a popular man here 
ami he deserves the place he holds, for he has worked 
hard for it and always with an eye to the geunine interests 
of art. His compositions are not a wonderful factor or 
a powerful factor in modern French music, but they are 
good, solid stuff, and it is always pleasant to listen to 
them. 
nnre 

“The Fugitives,” a lyric episode in two acts by Fijan, 
took its place in the repettory of the Opera-~-Comique very 
quietly the other day almost unnoticed. This opera was 
made from a novel by de Nion called “L’an rouge” (“The 
Rei Year”). This novel dealt with the war of ’71, but the 
librettists saw fit to set their plot back to revolutionary 
times. The work was given about ten years ago in Bel- 
gium and has had some success there. But why was it 
brought here? The whole treatment of it at the Opera- 
Comique, and also by the critics, gives the impression that 
tle work is not wanted. It seems to be looked upon as a 
surt of curtain raiser, fit only to fill up a hole. But it is 
On the contrary, it is really a very well 
The composer, who is a pupil of Mas 


not really so bad 
constructed piece 
cnet, has shown much care in the construction of the 
werk and has especially succeeded in writing melodic and 
well placed voice parts. The work deserves to succeed 
neuer 

Will the contests never end? Hardly has the piano con- 
test been announced where here comes the announcement 
f a contest of tenors. (How that would please Wagner, 
who was fond of making contests of tenors.) The prize in 
question is offered by three papers, Comoedia, Musica and 
The first prize consists of 500 france and a 
There are to 
be trial heats and a grand final heat in public. The con- 
test is purely vocal; the best voice will win without the 
question of knowledge being taken into consideration at 
all. It seems that this prize was awarded for the first 
time four years ago to a tenor by the name of Fallandry, 


Excelsior. 


course of instruction with a good teacher. 


who never has been heard of since. 
nnre 

Georges Enesco is returning to his native Roumania this 
ummer to tour for the purpose of collecting enough 
He has 
much faith in the possibilities of his country, and it is 
not surprising for its folk music is full of spirit, and his 
own rhapsodies made from some of them are most ex- 
Enesco’s plans have been somewhat interfered 


money to found a prize for symphonic works. 


cellent 
wiih by the serious illness of his father. 
nee, 

lhe question of the class for the chromatic harp at the 
Paris Conservatory has finally been settled in favor of 
this instrument. There has no doubt been a considerable 
amount of wire pulling in order to bring about this result, 
tic only persons really interested being the inventor of the 
haro and the holder of the patent, who has been working 
for years to make this harp a success. It is now said 


that the Paris Conservatory is the only one in Europe that 
Teacher of 
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Of course. Why 
should a national conservatory have classes for an instru- 
ment which can hardly be found on the score of a single 
great work by a recognized master? As long as the glis- 
sando is as popular with composers as it is at present the 
chromatic harp will be useless. 

RRR 


has classes for this particular harp. 


The Opera-Comique has held two grand festivals of the 
popular order at the Trocadero, giving, two weeks apart, 
“Carmen” and “Mignon” at strictly popular prices, 30, 20 
ard 10 cents!, It is an excellent idea. The hall is huge, 
seating 4,000 or more people, and these prices give a great 
rumber of people a chance to enjoy operas that otherwise 
tley never would hear. Of course, the gallery of the 
Opera-Comique itself is very cheap, only 75 centimes, but 
it is small, and to get in means to stand on line an hour 
or more; and then a certain amount of dress seems neces- 
sary even in the gallery, whereas at the Trocadero you 
dress as you like. 

= RR 

The Society of Wind Instruments, consisting of two 
flutes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two oboes, two horns, 
trumpet and piano, gave a recital last Thursday, assisted 
by Mlle. Heilbronner, of the Opera-Comique. The pro- 
gram consisted of the serenade, No. 12, (octet), by 
Mozart; sonata for flute and piano, by Leclair, harmonized 
by Vidal; quintet in B flat, by Rimsky-Korsakoff; the 
“Little Symphony,” by Gounod; solos for the bassoon, 
and songs by Mile. Heilbronner. It was a most interest- 
ing program and most excellently given. The curious old 
sonata by Leclair was particularly attractive. I do not 
care for solos on the bassoon, but still it was wonderful 
what M. Flamant made out of this rather ineffective and 
dull instrument. 

nar 

“La grippe” is no respecter of persons, not even Mu- 
sIcAL Courter correspondents, consequently I was forced 
to miss several concerts this week that I would have 
heard with pleasure. Among these was the recital of Jane 
Mortier, pianist. I never have heard her, but she is said 
to have a very remarkable technic. The chief interest of 
the concert, however, was the program, for Madame Mor- 
tier played the splendid sonata in E flat minor by Paul 
Dukas and the sonatina by Ravel, which, if you do not 
know it, you ought to know, for it is charming. Another 
recital that I would gladly have heard had not the fates 
willed otherwise was that given by Emelienne Bompard, a 
young lady who has carried off various prizes for her 
playing, and who deserves success. She is, I believe, a 
pupil of Busoni, and it was she who took the well known 
photograph, which has since been made into a post card 
and sold everywhere, of Busoni standing on the steps of 
his summer residence. Mlle. Bompard comes by her art 
honestly, her father being a famous painter, especially of 
Venetian scenes. Her program consisted of a toccata, 
Bach-Busoni; variations on a motive by Bach, Liszt; a 
group of pieces by Schubert, and last, but not least, Liszt’s 
‘Don Juan” fantasy. Minnie Tracey also gave a recital 
that T could not hear, but the excellence of her art is too 
well known to readers of THe Musica. Courter for it to 
be necessary for me to enlarge upon it. Among other 
things, ancient and modern, she sang for the first time in 
Paris “Breit iiber mein Haupt dein schwarges Haar,” by 
Richard Strauss. She was assisted by Alexandro at the 
piano. 

neue 

The last concert of the Societe Musicale Independante 

consisted almost entirely of pieces by two modern Eng- 
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lishmen. 
your correspondent a personal interview, | cannot tell you 


As both of these gentlemen refused to grant 


it was that 
ing. And how well he sang! In him America has an artist of the 


2¢ presented. One never could think that he was act 


first rank.—Evening World, March 7, 1912. 


cal Club 
his beautiful singing 


Next day the local papers had this to say 


much about them except their names, Cyril Scott and The plaudits of the chorus that followed the big duet was an 
fi < illiz T f “ lif ssyi ‘b nusual and more er hat mmpliment Reed Miller had a task 
Vaughan Williams [he former is a skillful Debussyite Griswold has so much tenderness and insidious nobility that one | "MUNA ane move © a ones | Eas eo we 
and borrows his merit from his master; Mr. Williams, wondered whether perhaps Hans Sachs is not one of his roles; at a t pote " ‘ } - | < a ‘Da y 

nm tona juaiity and | c eauty a his diction t go : y 


however, has a charming talent and will certainly succeed ny rate his Pogner was a rare joy.—Evening Mail, March 7, 191% =. March «1912 





when his technic becomes more certain. —_—— ———— 
nee The American, Putnam Griswold, was a Pogner of superb voice Mr. Miller sang a group f he teresting songs, an 
- : ee nu ‘ He, too, is said to wish a trial at Sachs, for which he has the which was “A Rainy Day comp 1 by Victor Despommier, the 
It never rains but it pours, and when Emil Sauer is nobler, deeper tones.—Evening Sun, March 7, 192 director, and sung with fine appreciation of its import. He pos 
heard once he is heard a number of times. He has been sesses a tenor voice of clear, fluent quality, a personality that 
in Paris for the past month giving recitals and playing Putnam Griswold’s Pogner, new here, was far more dramaticall promptly places him en rapport with h stenc a diction 
, } . rors | na sines wit . has fine con 
with the large orchestras. His success with the public is impressive, the American basso's voice being especially full and  “"'*" ** Bracelul, bnwics the ~s + Aes need = 
: sonorous.— World, March 7, 1012. mand over the resources oF Ris . ‘ + ec 5 age wie 
genuine. ° g ; a good deal of finess« There 1othing ot e in Mr. Miller's 
nur sty be clans with Grenfoes end cuplicity, end genuine ples 
4 M iH] “y Troi M ” by One of the most impressive features of the performance was the i ce Waele My Nat ond _ : I Went 
é t Marseilles a ne Ww opera, 2S rois Masques ry Veit Pogner of the American basso, Putnam Griswold, who, by the well en ale erm Agena = AR ik é Pica 
Isidoro de Lara, was given recently with a good deal of way, should make a very fine Hans Sachs.—American, March 7, 1912 a. le ; ai 


success. The libretto is a combination of Corsican ven- —_—- 
detta and carnival at Mardi Gras. It ends in a tragedy 
well worked up to and in excellent contrast to the gay 


Putnam Griswold’s Pogner was a new and delightful disclosure 


~ his powers in both singing and impersonation, admirable in fee! 





Z “a : Minneapolis Orchestra at Chicago. 
’ . 3 li 1 i + I . t i , ing and sung with a noble and beautiful voice Times, March 
Cones Waren Snenue AE cp errcetihcge t i repor om that iota. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
tiv Waeneris 8 constractio , . 
the music is distinctly Wagnerian in its construction, being s conductor, now on tour, stopped at Chicago and created 


p rt > > >} iwee < 2 : SO 1 A 
replete with genuine leit motives, and that it is somewhat 1 splendid impression, as the following notices testify 


Reed Miller's Eighth Birthday. 


Italian in its melodic characteristics 
































. . a ‘ in Ont the estras that f ave st ‘ 
RRR Reed Miller was a “Leap Year’ child, born February od ; ' , is 
? . “ air at ft s ne ‘ aK : ! the t st ! wing 
The monument to Rousseau, which is soon to be erected 29, 1880, consequently he celebrated his eighth real birth- Doubtless this popularity — . by the mas 
here (just where seems not yet fully decided), consists of day this year. Nevada van der Veer (Mrs. Miller) and netic personality of the conductor and ¢ ’ g qualities of 
three seated figures representing Philosophy between Mu- he celebrated this “second childhood” by a “Kid Party, s art, the Chicago public having had ample opportunity to become 
" * : . a .. % fan ar with bot There is every reason to expect this interest t 
sic and Poetry Standing on either side of them are two and the accompanying picture is taken from a group made M ee tbo 1 
; : : ~ . grow, for t nea Irchestra is better Nance 
other figures, which may be presumed to represent Glory at the time. It presents the popular art‘st couple in a f met tn the matter of diccisline than © Goh ientinn ee 
and Law. Before this group is a flight of a few steps on new way, so to speak, to their thousands of admirers Mr, Oberhoffer constantly underscores the lyric element in the 
which is a tombstone with the head of Rousseau in bas music of Brahms. He makes tl yt x ed any 
° — . FS ’ . \ ed sor f 1 even in the fr r sust t ‘ that 
relief. The work is by the sculptor Bartholomé, and is Aig water ; 
“ nevitable ' rre tible q t f ove t that ring ma 
strikingly beautiful. . on? 
nae nents of syt ny are unquestiona ‘ 
Last week a first hearing was given of Debussy’s “Chil ¢ first and last d ns of the work, and 
’ ” - ethe th ¢ ‘ ant were de red wit . x 
dren’s Corner,” arranged by Andre Caplet and played by sae ; ’ , , 
Oberhoffer's x a ‘ e ‘ 
the Lamoureux Orchestra. The orchestration is excellent, oo Le gga Sill slnatinee, nll 
but the work loses by being taken away from the instru e. Marct ) 
ment for which it was composed 
M dhe offer r {t Mag : 
Griswold as Wotan and Pogner. ¢ Brahms first s I to be tic stu 
= . ch tt es fine ta nd ag t 1 f ! 
Putnam Griswold won the esteem of all through his : _- : . , . 
- ‘ 3 Pp . : - E " - sating with the ner ‘ tality re arked } < vious 
fine impersonations of Wotan in “Die Walkire” and Pog- n. The orchestra is cet body of players of which M 
y i f , 
ner in “Die Meistersinger” at the Metropolitan, the fol- en may be ‘ ‘ " 
lowing being the comments of the New York press rick and exact. Its t xcelient as an ensemble t 
hnic is rreat ft te t t nd tor rencrals 
WOTAN —. : oy M } 1 “ 
The American bass had not hitherto been heard as the head of . . : M4 ‘ o- 
‘ vitality noted « . zart “Magic | 
the Norse household of deities and indeed it was stated that } y : 1 xg 
‘ t exar r ghtlines : ! t 
had sung the role only once before in his career. It is safe to say ’ ; 
that he will sing it again. Mr. Griswold has some high qualifica ; ee , " ’ } 
{ 
tions for the part. He has a voice of noble quality and sonority, . 
: ¢ repetition ‘ « r 
a broad and musical style and great dignity of carriage. His : : . : 
ean of attack I ng passag ab 
Wotan made a thoroughly favorable impression. His last scene , : 
, he 
was especially admirable.—New York Sun, March 10, 1912 R 
. Putnam Griswold, the American basso, taking the part . troduct and ‘ : . 
{ Wotan for the first time here The singer had no rehearsal in . . exge feta nd : trasted rt 
the part, but nevertheless gave a remarkably smooth performance © the s t . x . 
and sang with the same quality of tone and authority that chara acter © netv . peu . . =e 
terize his general work.—World, March 10, 1912 amatic effect , . : , ked 
— ' ¢ former 
The Wotan of Mr. Griswold was as welcome as } Wanderer The slow movement for jualified ‘ t allegr 
in “Siegfried” had led one to suppose it would be He will cer- REED MILLER AND MRS. REED MILLER (NEVADA \V “ nteresting ¢ fr her 
tainly be heard in the part often in the future.—Globe, March 1 ER VEER oof rT ' for pha nstead 
1912. ' Inter Ocean. Mar 10, 10 
<a scattered throughout the land. George A. Miller un ee 
ri ok yw ti firs 1 was le i a per ’ ‘ ‘ " ‘ ; ' 
Putnam Grisw i, f r ne rst time here, was Wotan in a pe elder brother, who was present in black fa (along with 
formance of “Die Walkire” at the Metropolitan Opera House on . ( H larl " ' ft nner ft t flattering 1 
“ : Henr ; s Hawn, s isguised ) ré the fol 
Saturday afternoon, which he distinguished by his virile presence tenry Wain Haw marly Cisgurse wrote . ellen f¢ o elfests oe ~~ s , od 
and his sonorous and expressive voice. It is good to be reminded lowing “poem” apropos of the occasion aa 
once in a while that, aside from impersonation, Wotan and Brunn , . fut ' eNiadie' 4 Me Me 
was cight years ol ‘ t was 
hilde really can be sung.—Evening World, March 10, 1012 - " , Vagner. w the parti t tion in wt ‘ 
Plenty ole enough to ox « corn, ae aren : . . ¥ 
; pase : : ae Steve ee when Ts lisclosed to n ivantage 
The new Wotan was Putnam Griswold, and a true King of the But do you | ow -~ MN o “tins. . 
) Sub’s jes’ rht vea e terda r erhoft f f : 
Gods was he, noble in bearing and finely resonant of voice and Dat Bu . cig! rd ‘ - 
‘ jonal bea F 
beautifully tender in his scene with his disobedient daughter. Mr. 4 
; tub we ed the lad there therefor . , 
Griswold by his impersonation has set himself one peg higher in the Bu alled : . .{ P ' 
estimation of the critical public.—Tribune, March 10, 1012 pats __ > ~ : 
We ‘all proud er Bub Minnea aE ‘ . glowing - 
——— 
Mr. Griswold, who is steadily gaining in favor, made a most He's grov so grar fum er ttle + the ece t vas 
favorable impression as the Wagnerian Jove, singing with freedom , . ent! : olin - 
. . Wet on . here ‘ ‘ burt 
and acting with majesty American, March 10, 1912 Is you all huyrd Mr. Cruso sing - as tt . 
on Well, wait till yer hear Bub’s t the ensemble, the deta 
He gave an admirable impersonation, on the whole, one charac I "clare I think it’s a wonderful thing ere: © ads le the P P n M ‘ we 
terized by breadth, dignity and nobility, and vocally splendid He How dat lit’l ole Bub can sing an ther offering that mf RK rd Herald, Mar >t 
lid not always make Wotan's outbreaks of wrath sufficiently tem. uicuaien 
pestuous, it is true, but otherwise thi American basso made one Ff u all think ss” same ¢ It b Since the org 2 
regret that he had not been allowed to sing the first two Wotans Tes @ra le cups at es a nk—ter I gained in refinemer tor ’ « y fd 
in the recent “Ring” cycle.—Evening Post, March 1 1912 Wat's eight year le ternite The string g ' 
cniseienninn He kin drink t af not « te led imor ement fe ad 
Putnam Griswold was one of the most magnificent Wotans that * iM 
1a eading ) ‘ ) ‘ 
has ever graced the Metropolitan stage.Ewening Mail, March 1 Dat ow . g man kin the the Rerahe . ‘ ' P 
1912 When he gocs strait rf mn " RH ORE FF , ; ¢ 
bare rae A ‘ half te-—jes half, I say tent of the r found 
Mr. Griswold sang Wotan for the first time here’ He made a He'll laf and e fer » de iW ; 
, o has a © regard f 
splendid impression and when he has sung the role oftener he ry ares ' | 
will be able to give richer and deeper color to it. The big lines How he mek hi 2 ee arareny 1 ; 
are already there. Particularly effective was his third act with Tes a fresh young ¢ , ie Mall 
Madame Gadski, in which he created a profound impression.—Staats Rut don mek no difference "bout yer age e ES 
Zeitung, March 11, ror Tt’s k ?7—d | 
, : 2 t's nm ver n at starts < ag 
a : (scstieadl t- Sulli Pupil for Opera. 
POGNER Now, Rub’ ‘ k } al Lena Ma n yprat pup: f { r M 
. ° , , tub’s ¢ whiskers, an he’s all right sO sopra ’ : 
Mr. Geiswold’s superb voice, with his skill in song, made his 
How come he’s jes elght years terake? Mow Wack made Patt Sa = Ser 
Pogner a figure to be remembered.—Tribune, March 7, rore S 
Nem mine wher er think from whar ‘ ‘ ' ’ ‘ * 
- — ae San Te . evening, Mar 10, at the Br ‘ Y 
Mr. Griswold’s Pogner was excellent in both song and action rm aoe er ee . the cavatina fron | Tra t t { he ‘8 een 
Sun. March 7, tore L’Envo ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
Se raise dem glasses and raise ‘en engaged by the Abor (pera " for ‘ in 
The Pogner of Putnam Griswold had geniality and wealth of mite be ole—hut he sing like part in the “Tale f Hoffs iy 
ice.—Morning Telegraph. March 191 Turning to serious matters, Mr. Miller recently visited Two other pup ir r M Ci nd 
‘ ‘ ——a hic - Santos ° a anf , atl - : 1 tenar ; orar ( er emvauved far tour 
Another new impersonation to us was Putnam Griswold’s Pog Chicago as solois 10 the Apo Musica Club (in Dol 10 an sd ate Rage . 
ner, than which we have seen none better. A very real character “Caractacus”), and New Orleans for the Morning Musi- f forty concerts 
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re a comprehensive idea of 
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Ohio; Hummel, Ford, Kingston, N. Y.; Howard, Harry 
S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hart Leo, New York City; Hartley, 
Helen, Salt Lake City, Utah; Harris, Zira, Portland, Ore. ; 
Jacobs, Max, New York City; Jacobs, Arno, New York 
City; Jackson, Anna, New York City; Jones, Mrs. Harry 
L., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kunen, Charles, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kehrwieder, Karl Brooklyn, N. Y Kellogg, 


Mabel, 
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Charles City, Ia.; Keck, Mary, Richmond, Va.; Konefsky, 
Abrasha, New York City; Kirk, Maurice Hoyt, New York 
City; Love, Lilly le Grand, New York City; Ledell, Bessie, 
Summit, N. J.; Long, L., Fort Worth, Texas; Long, W. J., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; McCarthy, Irene, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Moore, Margaret M., Ogonquit, Me.; Moore, Robert. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Meyer, Roland, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Mason, G., New York City; Naimska, Marie, New York 
City; Noble, Sampson, New York City; 
Elise, Salt Lake City; Oldt, Marion, Dubuque, 
Evelyn M., Charlotte, N. C.; Phil 
lits, Daisy, Lewisberg, Tenn.; Rue, Florence, Garden City, 
N. Y.; Russell, Elizabeth, New York City; Roberts, Ben 
jamin R., New York City; Roberts, George, New Haven, 
Conn.; Reid, R., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Owen 


Iowa; Pyle, 


: Richardson, Don, Char 


lotte, N. C.; Smith, Ruth E.,, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Swartz, 
Mrs. C. T., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stoopack, Joseph, New York 
City; Silverman, Edw., New York City; Strassner, Isedor, 
New York City; Schumacher, W. S., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Stretch, A. T., Trenton, N. J.; Stork, Alfons, New ‘York 
City; Spunk, Rosa, New York City; Simpson, Rhoda, Win- 
nipeg, Man., Canada; Singer, Nathan, New York City; 
Spico, John R., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samoyo, Camillo, Cuba; 
Saenger, Alfred, New York; Sigourney, Belle, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Terranova, Guido, New Orleans, La.; Timourian, 
Onik, New York City; Tillinghast, Helen N., Sumter, 
N. C.; Woelber, Frank, New York City; Wolski, William, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Weitzel, R. F., Long Island City, N. Y-; 
Wight, R. D., Olean, N. Y.; Waelde, John G. Milton, 
N. Y.; Werner, Isidore, Newark, N. J. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 

The 412th concert of the Amateur Musical Club of Chi- 
cago, February 26, was an unqualified success. A special 
feature of the program was the playing of the assisting 
artist, Cornelius van Vliet, a cellist of very unusual abi!- 
ity, whose work was reported as being of superlative 
merit. 

The following program was given: “Valentini” (1670), 
sonata (early form), (Valentini), Mr. van Vliet; “Stille 
hranen (Schumann), “Rueckblick” (Schubert), “Thanks 
for Thy Hand” (Grieg), “Spring” (Henschel), Beatrice 
Fisher Erlinger; “Menuet” (Debussy), “Russian Cradle 
Song” (Cui), serenade (Drigo-Auer), mazurka (Wieniaw- 
ski), Ina Ensign Hagenow; introduction, aria and scherzo 
from sonata, op. 11 (Schumann), Priscilla Carver; recita- 
tivo and aria “Giunse alfin il Momento,” “Deh vieni” 
(Mozart), “Shadow Song” ("Dinorah”), (Meyerbeer), 
Bessie Andrus; “Cantabile” (Cui), “Polonaise Fantastic’ 
(Jeral), Mr. van Vliet. 

nRre 

Alessandro Bonci, the great Italian tenor, gave a recital 
on Wednesday, February 28, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Friday Musicale, of Jacksonville, Fla. This was 
the musical event of the present year in that city and the 
club deserves great credit for provid'ng such a rare treat 
for the community. Signor Bonci was in perfect voice 
and sang with ease and finish songs and arias by Per- 
golesi, Haydn, Gluck, Carrissimi, Cadman, Rogers, De 
Koven, Cimarosa, David, Chaminade, Massenet, Monte- 
fiore, Mascagni and Puccini. A regular meeting of the 
club, preceded by a business session, took place on March 
8, with the following program arranged by Mrs. P. C. 
Perry and Mrs. Richard R. Parks: Paper, “Sketch of De- 
bussy and His Opera, ‘Pelleas et Melisande,’ and of 
Camille Saint-Saéns,” Mrs. A. F, Perry; “I Am Not Fair” 
(Tosti), Mrs. J. C. Darby, Mrs. Orchard, accompanist; 
“Papillon,” (Rosenthal), Mrs. Leroy Sheftall; “Florian’s 
Song” (Godard), Lucy Bowden, Mrs. Sweeney, accom- 
@anist; first movement of second concerto (Saint-Saéns), 
Mary |’Engle (with orchestral accompaniment on second 
piano), Mrs. J. C. l’Engle 

zane 

The Women’s Musical Club, of Coshocton, Ohio, meets 
on alternate Monday evenings. The season has been de- 
voted to the plan of study recommended by the National 
Federation. There have been 
meetings devoted to the fol- 








OVIDE MUSIN VIRTUOSO CLASS 


lowing subjects: “Beginnings 
of Music — Prehistoric — 1200 
A. D..” “The Rise of Poly- 
phony, 1300-1600," “The Rise 
of Instrumental Music,” “The 
Classic Period, 1550-1800,” 
“Early Instrumental Music,” 
“The Rise of Dramatic Music, 
1600-1800,” “Early Opera,” “The 
Oratorio, 1600-1606," “The Re- 
mantic Period in Piano and 
Song, 1830-1880," “The Music 
of the Romantic Period.” 
These meetings have been al- 
ternately study classes and open 





meetings and the programs have 
been most carefully afd ably 
planned. The club has an active 
membership of about forty, 
with an associate membership 
of over fifty. A double quartet 
of women’s voices is under the 
direction of Mary Gage “Mort- 
ley. The study classes are in 
the hands of Mrs. Voorhes and 
Miss Clark. On the music pro- 
gram committee are Mrs. Mc- 
Michael, Mrs. Talmadge and 
Miss Mortley, the music direc- 
tor. There is a philanthrophic 
department and a student de- 
partment. The remainder of 
the season will be given to the 


enenemainrccscmeconenian 
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study of “Orchestra and Symphony,” “Modern Opera,” 


“English Cathedral Music” and “American Music 
nRe, 


The Philomel Club, of Warren, Pa. sends a beautiful 
year book, This is the fifth year in which the Federation plan 
of . study has been followed and this “Russian Year” has been 
found most interesting. One afternoon each month has been 
given to the study of Russian musical history, with a short 
paper read at one of the open meetings. The season 
opened most appropriately with a program headed by the 
Russian national hymn. The year book is beautifully illus- 
trated with prints of the various Russian composers whose 
works have been studied, and the programs are most 
varied and comprehensive. They have included “Folk 
“Ecclesiasaical Music,” and “Early 
Opera,” and the list of Russian composers whose works 


Songs of Russia,” 


have been performed is most interesting and complete 

Among the events of the season was a public recital in 
November by Franklin Cannon. Julia Rive-King and 
Madame Bloomfield Zeisler are artist members of this 
club; Franklin Cannon and Mary Atwater Kelsey, a form- 
er Federation president, are special honorary members 

rhe Philomel owns a large number of books of refer 
ence, fiction, biography, and on general musical subjects 
which form a musical library section in the Warren Pu’ 
lic Library E. W. Rvuton, 


Press Secretary 


A Goodson Bouquet. 


At Katharine Goodson's second concert in Washingto 


1). C., on February 18, she was the recipient of the most 
wonderful flowers, very originally and exquisitely 
ranged in such order as to form the word “Goodson 

ual , 

O-~—O s 2 

oO~O white 

p—D $ 

_ = X 

o—O k 

N—N 8s 

It is well known to her friends that Miss Goodson 

leve of flowers is only second in her affections to he: 
mus‘c, so her pleasure in such a charming compliment 


an easily be understood 














Mme. 


GARRIE 
BRIDEWELL 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera House 


Announces her 


Return to the Concert Stage 


All Communications for Dates and Terms may be 
sent to 


RALPH EDMUNDS 


26 Gramercy Park ° - New York 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 


CARL POHLIG, Conductor 
The Twelfth Season— Fifth Under the Direction of Pol.lig 
—of a Virtuoso Organization of 85 men 


Philedeiphia Series October 13 to April 13 
MANAGEMENT: 


1314 Pennsylvania Ballding 














Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOME AGAIN from AROUND THE WORLD 


SOUSA ::; BAND 


2ist Season Commences in August 

















StoKowsKi’s Conducting Electrifies Listeners. 























Following are two tributes to the genius of Leopold ‘ nati Syu ny Orchest me = “ a 
Stokowski, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- , na ae rong ite . 
chestra - a : 

( \r I 

The ( S Orchestra 3 wonder ‘ g As ‘ s t n 
erame Stokowski, gave the fifth conc« . a 

€ Lb ©) A c se the I g5 4 4 t cw “ 

\ ast € “ lwice stent apr brought the ¢ res . g 8 ng 
s fee ca . f agnif t ading of the Brahms stene 
Cr s ar at ft close f the progra whi tthe y 
ende “ Tschaikowsky's st Me st a \ M » s 
$ savage Mare Slav was give ‘ : 
M Stokowski was ind : sw SOs sx " 
c ale aga 1 aga 4 “ . aye 
force bow acknowledg t a a “ 7 . 
The enthusiasn with whi« ‘ estra ° 
luctor nd estra . M Stok 
er » were ceive y t M Stokowsk r 
cons red a f licat ad 
the excellence ert Ma . , 
7) Stokowak - eated Russ ‘ 
wonderful band e s las ® 
visit to this city, a band which so f ' . . s 
responds to his slightest nod or 
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" mighty xes 
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nerian understanding Hans Sachs’ monolog from “Die 
Meistersinger,” winning the complete approval of his 
hearers, and was recalled time after time to acknowledge 


and the orchestra mem- 
his 


the applause of both the public 
shaking hands with Conductor Stock, 
As to the orchestra numbers, they were 
Comparisons are odious, 


bers, one of 


exultant auditors. 
given truly splendid readings. 
but comparing the orchestra of today with that heard at 
Orchestra Hall two or three years ago, one ought to feel 
happy in the knowledge that those who criticised Chi- 
cago’s orchestra at that time were really its true friends 
since, through the plain words written, a better orchestra 
has been brought together and though as yet the instru- 


ments used are not of the highest standard, the play:ng 
; more refined and Mr. Stock gets out of his men more 
enthusiasm than ever before. At no time was the im- 


the orchestra so noticeable as at this 
It was magnificent playing, such as 
from the Stock, a pains 
taking conductor, has striven toward a higher goal than 
the one attained a couple of seasons ago. He has learned 
acoustics of the hall and placed his men 
The cello department has been 
moved from the right s‘de to the left, being now with the 
The and the double bass contin- 


provement made by 


Wagnerian concert. 


one expects Thomas Orchestra 


to understand the 
in different positions 


first violins. woodwinds 


gent has a ree nforced section, with the basses at its left. 
The standard obtained today by the players has been 
raised, and Mr. Stock is to be highly congratulated, as the 


been 
audience: for its 
The soloist next week 


could hardly have improved 


and the the 
was in every respect well deserved. 


Wagnerian program 


upon enthusiasm of leader 


will be Hugo Kortschak, who now holds the position of 
econd concertmaster with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra nee 

Advanced pupils of Heniot Levy will appear in recital 


at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 23. The pro 
gram will include the Hummel A minor, the Saint-Saéns 
C minor and Weber concertos, variations and fantas‘e by 
Chopin, rhapsodies by Brahms and Liszt, and other num 
bers 
zee 

The coming of Arthur Nikisch and the entire London 
Symphony Orchestra of too musicians, to America and 
to Chicago for a concert April 15, in the Auditorium Thea- 


Kinsey, has aroused 
concert 


ter, under the management of Carl D. 
musicians and 
that Nikisch conducts all 
this, 


ruch enthusiasm among goers 


everywhere. It is known his 


programs from memory and coupled with his being 


termed the undisputed prince of conductors in the world, 


makes the occasion extraordinary. Of Nikisch enthusiasm 
there seems to be no end. The latest striking example of 
Nikisch’s popularity is expressed by a large number of 
applications for accommodations on the Pullman train-de- 
luxe which will carry Nikisch and the entire orchestra to 
twenty-four American cities during the three weeks’ tour 
of that organization in America. The Nikisch itinerary 
includes other than the two New York concerts, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichi- 
ta, Des Moines, University of Wisconsin at Madison, Mil- 
waukee, Miami University at Oxford, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Detroit, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Providence. The desire expressed by the “Nikisch 
Devetees” was that they be allowed to accompany the or- 
chestra on the train-de-luxe and occupy choice seats at 
each of the thirty-one concerts. When the enthusiasts 
learned that the gratification of their desire would cost 
$400 each, they seemed more determined than ever an‘ 
already enough have forwarded checks to cover the entire 
expense of an extra de-luxe compartment car accommo- 
dating thirty and another car is now being booked. Mana- 
ger Howard Pew, of New York, who is bringing Nikisch 
and the London Symphony Orchestra to this country, has 
secured the finest train-de-luxe that the Pullman Company 
can furnish. With the addition of this “Pilgrims’ Car’ 
the trip includes in its equipment two of the latest model 
a combination with smoking and lounging 
room, a barber shop with complete bath room equipment, 
and all of the nine compartment cars contain, among other 
modern conveniences, two bath rooms each. Along with 
the regular train crew and the diner crew the roster also 
includes three two manicurists, 


RRR 


Four names have added to the list of musical di 
rectors of the Chicago Musical College. Adolf Brune, 
Kirk Karl Reckzeh and Arthur Rech are the teach- 
ers whose musical attainments and length of service have 


a concert 
in Boston, 


diners, car 


barbers, a tailor and two 


expert masseurs, 


been 
Towns, 


won for them a place of distinction among their col 
Adolf Brune is a well known artist and musical 
national reputation. Many of 


his compositions have been played here in important con- 


leagues. 


critic, and a composer of 


certs. As a teacher of harmony he has established an en 
viable reputation, and he occupies a prominent position in 
the world of music. Kirk Towns was for a number of 


years one of the leading baritones and instructors in Ber 
lin. He studied under the 
Germany and Italy, 


most famous masters in France, 
established himself as an 
artist of remarkable ability. Karl Reckzeh is well known 
in America and abroad. He came from Leipsic, where he 
graduated from the Royal Conservatory, studying under 
Carl Reinecke, Rutthardt, and others, and later spent some 
years with Martin Krause. Mr. Reckzeh is a musician of 
attainments, and directs the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
at the college commencement exercises and performances 
of opera in the Auditorium. He is well known as 


where he 


1 com 
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poser, and as a conductor he is ranked with the best, Mr.’ natural ability fitted her. She was much surprised and dore Thomas Orchestra, under the direct { Kar 
Reckzeh is also the director of several large singing s* catly delighted to learn that what had before seeme KReckzeh As often said in s “ 
cieties. Arthur Rech, a virtuoso of extraordinary ability, mpossible was really capable of being accomplished pupils ought t to be review is p 
is a graduate of the i i0n In ich he now becomes zn Rne ccuraged and not criticize Che second a - , 
a director. He won diamond medals in the piano depart Next Mon evening rehearsals will start on the choral Madame Butterfly” was given with pia AcCOMy 
ment four successive years. He was awarded the degree works to be given at the next North Shore Music Festi ment, played by Kurt Donath, one of the era coa ; 
of Master of Music and coached two vears with Godow val at Evanston, the last week of May There are still f the Chicas Musical College ider w the 
sky and Retsenauer. lew vaca in the tenor and bass section of the chor st excerpt w given The next pffering Rigolett 
nner» vt 600 singers. Applicants for membership in this chorus was given under Maurice Devr tutelage, and t second 
Students of thé Chicago Musical College piano, vocal should call on or address Carl D. Kinsey iness man t \\ s “Flyis ) f ‘ ! led 
and violin de partments gave a recital in Ziegteld Hall xer t tin estival in | yon & lealy r beter 4 LULKN ne § I I ice “ ‘ \doip M 
Saturday morning, March 16 musical director, at Evanston ns management Lhe three operatic coaches may well 
zee nar ¢ proud t the ccess won by their individual classes 
The Amateur Musical Club announces a benefit concert Saturday afternoon, March 16, piano students of th the productions were up to the standard of the ( 
for the scholarship fund. The program will be furnished class of Mrs. Gunn and vocal pupils of Mrs. Herma go Musical College 
by Harold Bauer, who will play the following program at Devries were heard in a joint recital in the studio of Mrs RnR 
the Studebaker Theater, Monday, March 25 Devries [he work of the pupils of those two able in Sibyl S s M er l, the talented amat S 
op. 39 Bra structors was praiseworthy in every respect pran red a great success last week in Keokuk, la 
minions \ t a , nisl , 
t - Rae inging the sopra roles in nas Lhe Swan and the 
and fina nck , , , , ' ; ' , ’ 
. ¢ rhe nineteenth Aeolian recital, held at Music Hall o1 Skylark W. FF, Bentley, Galesburg College, con 
scener c - 
Dhirte ‘ 5 fuesday afternoon, March 12, brought forth Hanna B ed the Ss an stra. Las Mrs. Ma 
Toccata S« ler, soprano, and James G, MacDermid, at the Pianola Dermid appeared a st at one of the ( ago Athleti 
Scherzo, C sharp a 39 Piano. Irs. Butler was heard in the polonaise from “Mig ub nceetr where she met with her st t 
» scholarship fund is de\ i to th -ntati sf , ; : : 
The scholarship fund is devoted to the presentation oi non, which she sang in the vernacular; “lruhlngsnacht ce Ihis artist has been in great demand this season 
free E “¢ 1 ib] le utions | } " , 
free concerts in public and charitable institution y y Schumann, given in German; Ronald's “Down in ¢ nd is been received with unanimous praise wherever 
student members of the Amateur Club to be remunerated [orest.” and Massenet’s “Ouvre tes yeux bleus Che s he appeared, as t following notices will show 
for their services from the scholarship tund and thus as prano was at her best and as she appeared on the stag . 
sisted in pursuing their studies and preparing themselves beautify ly i : ) » drama 
ior greater artistic carcers pt rval by “am 
nan Rne sion oO! &j 
‘ ! 
Next Thursday night the entire Minneapolis Symphony encores whi g - 
Orchestra of eighty-five musicians, Emil Oberhoffer, con Butler, one “ f 
cuctor, has been engaged for a return concert in Orchestra cago and . , 
liall, under the management of Carl D. Kinsey; this aitet not heat 
ite numerous Eastern triumphs. It is certain that all the ing the se: y 
orchestra’s many friends in Chicago will welcome thu ut social f M ( 
concert just before the orchestra returns to Minneapolis seconded 
Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano, will be the soloist of th trom a severe attack of la grippe, and who, beside playing M MacD 
evening and will sing Charpentier’s beautiful aria from rtist.c accompaniments, distinguished himself at | x 
‘Louise,” “Depuis I iT Conductor Oberhoffer has s nt im ¢ p polonaise p. 53, Seeling’s “I 
elected to play the following popular orchestral number ley,” Sinding’s “‘Rustk ft Spring” and in Wieniaws) 
Berlioz’s overture, “Carnival Romaine César Franck’s valse d neert in D flat the concert was well attend: 
symphony in LD minor Mozarts serenade tor string o1 nee ( ) 
chestra, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik ind a tone poem by Rosa Olitzka ntralt is been engaged as soloist by eae 
Richard Strauss, Tod und Verklacrung Interest is tne Apollo Musical Clu with Harrison M. Wild as t amne , ara n Ww ‘ r y 
keen in Madame Oht n's appearance on this occasion luctor, for its performance f Grieg’s br t . RO earance R al at . : 
ifter her decided success with the Apollo Musical Cl n work, “Olaf Trygvasson, n the Auditorium Theater sheater, Sunda tert \pril 7, i ‘ n 
7 ; ‘ s 1 j ‘ ‘ , | t ) 
the Auditorium Theater last week Monday night, Apri This wil ¢ Madame Olitzka W Ne . 
nee rst appearance with the Apollo Club. The entire e ene 
. : ‘ dore Thom Orchestr 1 fur +} , niment st. Patr L) ‘ ‘ ited \ tor 
Metta K. Legler, prano, and a former resident 10 homas rom 1 wii turnisnh the accompani ils 
cater, n > \i 
Chicago and now a vocal instructor at Sayre College, of ean & , , ' 
‘ : , net] on Ts 1, a ’ ippear f J ( nach 
Lexington, Ky., has won much success in that State, not The Beethove . Ww > USS . eman : , 
‘ he . nal hick ‘ ? | who ! [ ! | I 
nly as an instructor, but also as singer. Last week she s Season and which consists Jen . n, pia ” S 
appeared at a faculty concert at the teacher's recital in st; Otto B. Roehrborn, 1 mist, and Cal s, o 23 & 
Sayre College Chapel and the following day the mus ist, played with great success last week in Burling . a : ' . ne 
’ : : , tal at ft ‘ ' fter 
itic of the Lexington Leader wrote as follows i¢ Peoria Journal of recent date stated as f ws , . ‘ ay alt ' \p 
Miss Legler is a fa gt i , t Phe gram ¢ his t : : , . w 
nd power Her ne 12 ntly rendered t ‘ Phe ‘ greate Signor p n ( 
er sy ps i the k ar 1 nterest S ~ ‘ - ~ ” 
so a ssical « pose f re final song a 2 « the ent “ * ‘ ‘ Ce ' , m 6 ' ‘ ~ 
ing “Good Nig I rhe f he atest mpositions as y : caking Bee : 
npublished i w t ght sudience S . it lw . , ; 
*? | ter 
t 1¢ new song ‘ this week | M Legler rvie = 5 t ght 1 ¢ < ; ‘ 1 i te ‘ { n rft 
blisher, including G : ctatior ’ t Germa r, W ‘ The ‘ ] 
k 
nner “ 
The many | gs t Iron ite ! “ 
" ‘ 1 1 ‘ ' i L ' " ‘ 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink will make her only appear , 
t nanimous in minenting xn the excellence t the en ' \ | 
nee in song recital in Chicago Sunday afternoon, Marcl 7 ; 
; Neon sembie playing of the tn q es he ning ‘ t . , Will ‘ 
31, at Orchestral Hall ssisted by Kathars Hoftmann vee 
: ; : est known t I 1 ‘ mible n t try gant ebratias . 
accompanist, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann neue nai Bs , <i 
The success achieved | M imann-Heink last “ : ‘ . 
The su chieved by eann-520ian William J. Hay, bass, and a professiona it of 
summer in Bayreuth, Munich without prece . 
- : ‘ ; ) ' I - mas N. M Burne wave n the M Burney tud { he | | . ‘ 
a nt She has been engaged again for the Bayreuth and _ oe ‘ 
: R vert Franz pr wT A ¢ ing 4 \ 1 ur t : 
Munich festiyals the coming season. Madame Schumann rey : 
. F . inding, § wing that i | prepared progTam w } 
Heink will sing for the first time the aria “Andromach« +f . ariel ' 
4 Pyert . great dea i care Mr hiay revea le re its f zee 
wus Achilleus.” by Max Bruch: “Die Ehre Gottes, Von , 
; ~* . ' rat : : : good training and was a credit t imseit nd te r 
" liel 200, § j ‘ 
ode ritten and ich | e€ aK ry seetnover he » 
, , zn ne 
program will also contain some songs by Schuman: ; recit with prar M | ‘ 
/ \ program has been received from the Albert Lea ( 
Schubert, Liszt, Wagner, and by request, the “Cry of , ae ' , ’ a 1 
a : : : cge School of Music, announcing t second his Mar g 7 , 
Rachel,” by Salter, “When the Roses n y Reicl ea “ye ] work ‘ . ; ' 
h . wert of tie eason Ww was given by students 
ardt, and “Haenschen,” by Heinemans ‘Ses ' - : . nae 
n at Carbill Science Ha m Frid evening, Mar ‘ fermar evr 
n vric fe r e! ' fied 
nRne 2z RR fice to the effect tartit , ' } 
Jol n B. Miller. tenor sang wit reat succes it the Viadimir de Pachman: the Russian pia been ef o's ss ae . ’ : 
ziegfeld on Wednesday evening, March 13 The s*nger gaged by F. Wight Neumann, at the request of the ma \ lall, | Arts B ’ ; 
. ! all, ne rts suilding " tude f 
was heard in three songs by Adolf Brune (the disti people who were unable to secure adm‘ss‘on at his recit © Tecit = 
guished harmony and composition teacher at the Chicag last Sunday, for a last Chicago appearan it the Stude roductior o 4 Saas ; 
Musical ¢ llewe), Gena Branscon s a Handel's baker Theater, Sunday afternoon Apr 1 28 ] sr t Septet r 1 
: . é # ms pte er wi e g t ‘ 
Where'er You Walk” and Rummel’s “Ecstasy . close Mr. Neumann's season. Mr. de Pa will 1 ne n O Vi 
f wer \\ ‘ ‘ 
Rn Re never return to America again as the sea voyage and tra erformed ' 
ned \ erat) ‘ merit { 
‘ . ' . 
; ' eling in America are to trent 1s for hin elr xty ‘ 
A lady having heard and read of the remarkable results = , ) aw k wo a fr D G 
. . three years Id ] 
of Miss Loveland’s teaching thought it might then h- pos . ut Music Ha und the fir art of rose 
sible for her to accomplish something under her guidance 2a & troduce several of taler 1 ng 
She had always wanted to play the piano, but turned her Thursday evening, March 14, at the Ziegt Thea nn e 
attention to the voice, for it was impossible for her to play pup‘ls of the Sch f Opera of the Chicag fusica han Nordica nly ¢ ag 
with a hand that could not stret n octave. Miss Love College were heard in Act II from “Madame Butterfly,’ hestra Hall, Sus I 
iand showed her the exact points which caused this handi third act of “Rigoletto” and the second act of the “Flying on of F. Wig 
cap and told her how it might be remedied so that she Dutchman,” assisted by a students s, members of th i 
would be zble to play that class of pieces for which her school and an orchestra made up of players in the Theo \Ibert Borroff w e anothers ; 
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er, Sunday afternoon, March 24. His prograin 





e as follows: 
: ‘ pécceeneneene Handel 
1 Handel 
. Rossini 


Arranged by Korbay 


. Masse 

Weckerlin 

. Bemberg 

Lemberg 

oO ...+ Bantock 
Bantock 

. Hadley 

Kernochan 


Rose Downing 


t Homer 
Fisher 

a 
Edna Gunnar Peterson, the talented Chicago pianist who 
ed so heavily a oloist with the Thomas Orchestra 
yf the regular concerts this season, has been re- 


with the full approval of the public as 
PI Pp 


everywhere 


| as the press. The Evanston Index of recent date 
d of Miss Peterson: 
er appearance before an Evanston au 
er uces " listinctive Her charm lay in her 
ind ul expre ns of tone Miss Peterson 
ul n Berlin under the direction of Rudoph 
‘ r de n January with the Thomas Orchestra 
nut that er future n the musical world 
he articularly bright. 
neRre 
Herbert Miller, the well known Chicago vocal teacher 
id one of the foremost baritones in the Middle West, 
et Ww considerable success this season in oratorio 
nd recital. The following recent criticisms will verify 
tatement: 
t ist night at the Unitarian Church by 
if rt Mille elebrated iriton was attended by a critical 


audience representing the cream of Quincy’s connoisseurs in mat- 
ters musical. To the elect whose cultured ear is attuned to the 
last detail of technique, Mr. Miller’s recital was periect. Mr. 
Miller hag a magnificent voice whose volume seems almost limit 
less. It has rather more of the basso quality than the average 
baritone as shown in his rendition of the “Erlkonig” and the “Pro- 
were the Hahn number “L’Heure 
heard in tender cadence that 
captivated the audience and compelled a response to enthusiastic 
Two songs by Lulu Jones Downing completed the pro- 
responded with an encore to the 
The evening was one of artistic pleasure and 
much credit for the 
Miller.— 


” 


In striking contrast 
and Lully’s “Bois Epais” 


logue. 
Exquise” 


encores. 
and 
“June.” 


gram the artist graciously 
last one 
Miss Felt and her co-workers are cntitled to 
opportunity afforded 


Quincey Daily Journal. 


Quincy musicians of hearing Mr, 
_— 
A select and appreciative audience of music lovers listened to a 
program at the Unitarian Church last night by Her- 
He covered a wide range from the prologue (‘‘Pagli- 
“Erlkonig” to light love ballads. Mr. Miller has a big 
voice which shows careful and thorough training and which he used 
renders the bravura passages with 
dash and imposing volume and carried the enthusiasm of the audi- 


vocal 
Miller. 


acei”) and 


varied 


bert 


effectively at all times. He 


ence at all times, Probably the best handling was given the 
dainty and delicate French songs which comprised one section. 
He gave Loewe’s “Erlkonig” with much dramatic force and ani 


mation. We can fancy Mr. Miller enacting an important and exact- 


opera for he has dramatic well as 


Daily Heraid 
nee 
The American Conservatory of Music announces a re- 
cital by Marie Bergersen, pianist, and Mabel Woodward, 
violinist, at Music Hall, Tuesday evening, March 26, when 
the following program will be rendered by those two tal- 
ented pupils of the Hattstaedt Institution: 


ing role in grand Style as 


voice volume.—Quincy 


Sonata, op. 10, No. 3. ied es Wid Gwe Wee ee 5's es Beethoven 
Miss Bergersen 
Concerto, G minor eee i ley be reads ven meeenl Sruch 
Miss Woodworth 
Louise Robyn at the piano. 
Three Silhouettes . Bergersen 


Re I Rg eo re re ee ee arene noe Debussy 


RS TUNES cca vcisvecees akties vendre ccetheesie eee Liszt 
Miss Bergersen 

Romanze, F major Seethoven 

Caprice, Viennois ..Kreisler 

Polonaise LD) major . Wieniawski 


Miss Woodworth. 
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ELV YN 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 


Returns in October, 1911, for 
American Tour, 1911-1912 


Por Terms, etc., Address: 


MR. EDGAR SMITH 


KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


Suite for violin and piano........ : Sernard 


Misses Bergersen ond Woodwerth. 
nue 

Mr. Hay, a talented pupil of Thomas N. MacBurney, 
has a voice of unusually pleasing timbre, of good range 
and full of dignity. Mr. Hay is bass soloist in the Memor- 
ial Church of Christ. At the recent bi-monthly recital 
of the MacBurney studios Mr. Hay and Mr. Lester gave 
excellent talks on their respective subjects. William Les- 
ter played remarkable accompaniments—remarkable for 
their sympathy and proportion. Rene Devries. 





Clarence Whitehill’s Success with Thomas 
Orchestra. 

Clarence Whitehill, the eminent basso of the Philade'- 
phia-Chicago Opera Company, is much in demand for 
concerts. On a recent visit to Chicago he appeared as 
soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and won < 
notable success. The Chicago papers commented thus: 

His voice seemed to have gained in power until it dominated the 
orchestra in the most strenuous moments, of which there were sev- 
eral. But there was much more than heroic despair in Mr. White 
hill’s reading of the aria. It was shaded with a splendid sense of 
proportion and of contrast, and the voice retained its exceptional 
sympathy and virility even in the most tumultuous 
“Wotan’s Farewell” revived recent triumphs of the opera, 
monologue of Hans Sachs from “Die Meistersinger”’ re- 
Whitehill’s art has thus far 
Dippel's 


warmth, 
climaxes. 
and the 
minded the listener that the scope of Mr. 
found only partial revealment in the performances of Mr. 


company.—T ribune, 





It is music which never grows old, and in Mr. Whitebill, one of 
the best exponents of Wotan, we had an ideal presentation of the 
extract. His German diction is absolutely and his voice has 
a resonant timbre and a rich quality. The and passion of 
“Wie oft in Meere’s tiefsten Schlund,” from “The Flying 
also served to display Mr. Whitehill's art.—-Examiner. 


pure, 
surge 
the aria, 
Dutchman,” 





The aria from “The Flying Dutchman” was interesting because 
it was unhackneyed; yet it cannot truthfully be said that it presented 
Mr. Whitehill’s admirable art from its most appealing side. Mr. 
Whitehill did indeed breast the waves of tone which Wagner poured 
farewell to is one of Mr. Whitehill’s 
His singing as singing is, too, of moving 


him, The sriunnhilde 
accomplishments. 


Record-Herald. 


upon 
hnest 
beauty. 


voice, his admirable enunciation 


Mr. Whitehill’s huge, 
thoroughly 
masterly 


resonant 


and his schooled phrasing brought out the beauties of 


this comic opera excerpt wonderfully well.—Inter Ocean 


When he Theodore 


yesterday 


sang operatic excerpts with the Thomas O: 
afternoon he if anything, to be greater 
dressed quietly, he stood still and he sang glor 
in this as in the other 


chestra seemed, 
before. He 
It was beautiful singing throughout, 
how beautiful it was can only be realized by heariny 


adventétious aids of scenery and cos 


than 
iously. 
two numbers 
how it stood out without the 


tuming.—Chicago Journal. 


Wotan with the 
and the glorious tones rolling 
well. Hi: 


in opera, yet 


Whitehill sang the dignity of 
bigness of 
that he 


who are 


Clarence music 
carriage, the 


out through the hall, 


conception 
has taught us to know so 


is one of the few men masters of the stage 


ean stand perfectly poised to sing the same music on the concert 


His voice has a wonderful variety of colors in it, a forte 


a pianissimo 


platform. 
adequate to the volume of tone the orchestra gave 
which he can keep on the key, and both brains and 
to hear him 


him, 
of tenderness, 
feeling back of every word. 
with hig great, manly tones, 


It is a pleasure in these 


things, now and then showing a trace 


of roughness, which serves only to reveal the solid rock, so to 


speak.—-Chicago Evening Post, 





It was happy to have as a soloist one of the most admired Wag 
Clarence Whitehill, selected to vocaliz 
fortresses of Wagnerian 


rich, 


nerian vocal interpreters, 
roles in which he has gained fame in the 


ideals. His is one of the noblest voices of the time resonant 


while the graces of his diction make his 


~Chicago Daily News. 


and admirably balanced 


work telling and interesting. 





Gluck and Sammarco Sing for the President. 


At a musicale given at the residence of Mrs, John R. 
MacLean in Washington, D. C., on the evening of March 
14 the following program was given to a brilliant audi- 
ence, including President Taft: 


La ci darem, Don Giovanni.. TE ear ee . Mozart 
Madame Gluck and Mr. Sammarco. 

Prolegue, Paglemeci. . oo. s cesessudesasncevess . Leoncavallo 
Mr. Sammarco 

Gave Fis vebacvcscovevans Rameau 

eT PES opr erry te Ten Pee P Tee Cee Rubinstein 

oe eeerewre rr eerie rey Tee dtp bare Hasselmans 
Mile. Sassole. 

Depuis le jour, from Louise Charpentier 

Mammy's Lullaby ........-. Homer 

My Laddie ......sc.000- WEP s Thayer 

The Lark Now Leaves His w at’ry ‘Nest Parker 


Madame Gluck. 





Chanson de Guillot Martin......-...... Perithon 

Mocturme® .cicvscccis Zabe! 

CE Fn ck eee ad MARES ROR UsheA 68 Hasselmans 
Mile. Secsole. 

The Crucifix ......cseeeeeveesss Faur 
Madame Gluck and Mr. Sammarco. 
Accompanists’ Recital. 

Grace Anderson will give her accompanists’ recital at 


the residence of Mrs. H. Clinton Backus on West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York City, on Friday afternoon, 
March 22. 
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Augusta Cottlow Praised in West. title of the opera should be “Mephistopheles” instead of Rese t najest . R 1 




















garethe.”” Mr. Rains’ Mephistopheles is a masterly creation reat : te a g " 
Augusta Cottlow, the eminent young pianist, has been ing the very spirit of Goethe’s character. His appearance, the tall In his cos Mr. R ‘ gly f t na 
winning praise from all sides. Her recent appearances tancy ba ‘ 
called forth the following comments from the press: ; ' reg : 
| Those who heard Miss Cottlow on her former visit here say that z ene : : 
she has broadened wonderfully in her art. For three years abroad ae D 
she studied with the great Ferruccio Busoni, and at the present 
time has attained to the front rank of American pianists. By many Veit Pog rR R . : 
ities she is acclaimed < f the greatest of the women pianists R 
America Gracefully pretty, Miss Cottlow gives more of an { Rains 
pression of charming femininity than of great genius when sb 
steps out on the concert stage, but when she plays her music dis Ss x 
ays the qualifications possessed only by the real artist She has 
ividuality, temperan t itellectuality and technical skill, an! We R 
playing is not lacking powe brilliance Tacoma ( Wash.) Mephis I f & 
. Daily Ledger, February 7, 1912 ence 
— _ c set Ake 
a Miss Cottlow’s art has maturity and confidence She is sure, and W £ 
er interpretations are stam i with authority In her tone paint Coppe 
| g we gladly follow he is easily a very great pianist among D 
4 the world’s best. She was applauded again and again, and was - — 
“ yi tT { ‘ ! ng ) -goni 2, 
: ae ed with comp! Morning Oregonian, February 1 Philadelphia Music Club. 
—_ Gertrude Hepburt \V i, ¢ tralt t 
Miss Cottlow is u st great musicians in appearance. She Metr polit O ee New ¥ | 
gracefully pretty an as an atmosphere of charmingness sur ’ M ‘ ‘ 
{ ounding her She 15 very intellectua and is able to discuss most ; : : 
y topic of present i nterest The great tone effects were pro ted a brilliant t } tet 
ed with a touch w 7 the least, is remarkable. It was ire Chauncey Ji na 5 r Albert 
in the playing f MacDowell an Debussy, however, that the Hedge. bar ‘ | ‘ \ 
I - pence seeme most take The wonderful MacDowell “Sonata f. nal | Gra \ . ; : 
igi was | ve wit " mplishmen an impressive 
. i a oa ~ af . ae tag and f a ae 2 Sp ; : 
h ae song’ by Bullard \ bse | é rink to Me ¢ 
1 She ast she elighte her audience, which filled more vi Thine Eve 3) | ) Bla ] 
than half the lowe f the large auditorium Even after sh ind a medley ;<¢ ‘ MM \\ ; 
rad played a. long and difficult recital, the audience would not let ; oo a : v 
er depart, and she resp< ed with tw encores That she held : 
er judience spe« t x it the entire program 18 sufhcient I t N i ! 
proof that she is a genius as a ayer of the pias ( QZ 1 I te B M i ton < 
Miss Cottlow possesse t breadt of expression and perfect S , ' lw Gre M y 7 P ’ 
mastery of her instrument It was some the way otf ’ ' 
! tt i ! olO numb e irumpete Li and = | 
ie ation to listen ne moment t the ting volume of soun ° dt Winall c “1 \ \ , , : 
and a moment after t hear t ce ate ing of expression 1 nder figur the fas< ting ask, t 1 able ne s 
execution of the lighter assages Hier conception is artistic and almost grotesque mobility at t i igidi t ng her song the t t B | 
temperamental, and he spi technx as given her a wondert ee 











medium through which t giv her rt expressior Decatur (Ill) f AL 
Herald, Febr y ™ ) “ 
Ce 
j Available for Concerts, Recitals and Orateries 


Augusta Cottlow y ngs arou the mn that invented 
: tw Friday 1 t she 7 lemonstrated he Mana“ement: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., Broadway and 26th St.,N. Y. City CHAS, L. WAGHER Associate Manag 


Tniversity, She wen repeld by entincann ond SWGRAmnettenD TeEP wras Wohts peoteal ete ager 
iom § tist by a Decatur crowd Afte nee Jan., 1912 LENA STBINWAY PIANO USED 


6 ting Ms CIRAnG WAY SHE MEITOPAINAN Cres By arrengement with DANIEL MATES of Leodes American Management, WOLFSOUN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, Hew Tork 











the baseball fans say, ee 


eres tienceccss ot aoenet tailors A RIA DEVINI ‘ena ted 
as adil distinguished he pla ing a 1€ 
‘aiciidie® Maco enn area take sais ae Lampert! Method 




















seems taller than she really She is lithe and graceful, but power : Du 
tu and i t t { managing udience One f the je r w of a _ Be -~ anene eee nm 
fu nd she possesses art naging audiences ‘ ve an . = Ew 
ost pleasir things t the lience last night was its rapt atte STUDIO: ding, 1435 e ad * a _— 
pl g thir a sudi last night was i apt at Metropolitan Opera House Bull 
thor Decatur (1 a Re v February ‘4. 19 
Miss Cottlow’'s 1 g wa tinctly br int, ranking in many S 1 PRAN | 
spects wit anything eard ere n years rrousing the audienc oO Representalne: 
ked demonstrat t applause and resulting im repeated : 
Her sustaine ver in the more stirring numbers was ie BRACEY BEAUMONT 
urve s.—Bloomingt I Daily Bulletin, February 23, 19 N 603 Weat 138th Street 
on N New Verk City 
liss (¢ . ' ‘ s Her playing is marked by E Telephone 4224 Auduben 
g y ‘ ess of tone aning, and fine coloring 
t bett« t ete rst« f r instrument, con 
< g ‘ weetest t the great pleas « ! q . 
She e gift artist, not erely fine pianist, and she I 
She « sed er x wit the Liszt l inte lle giving a A Represent ve: 
owing, scintillating performance of it, and achiving the tal J BRACEY BEAUMONT 
ight of aves Ww arve so s Lottiow 16 8 wondceriu 603 Weet 135th Street 
g artist, and a that s&s t is beautiful and satisfying.— New York City 
t > ‘ ‘ 
F I i r j ) E Telephone 4224 Auduben 
Rains as Hagen and Mephistopheles. A 
Leon Rains, equally great in lieder recital as in opera, R 
continues to astonish German audiences by his voice and 
dramatic ability [he following notices refer to Rains oO 
is Hagen in “Die Goetterdaemmerung” and Mephisto L 


pheles in “Faust’ 


pine ogg ole: lipscae Ri Sec dltee ttane ries” oko The Eminent Pianist. In America, 1911-1912 





0 











k the r f Hag the aintance of an artist wh 
» highly sifted ? : & Ths meneiinese, connie’ tune ALREADY ENGAGED BY THE 

ce, with a fir ‘ excetiont together wit! %. Y. Phithar ie, 5 opp Bestos Symphony St Levis Sympheny 

» acting ws te at every mo ™.¥. Symphony Mi iis Sympbeny Chieage Themas Orchestra, 4 appearances, and 
RN a nil” SA pa effect which can be pronounced eeenet! Symphony St. Paul Symphony many other leading sesictios 


wal for the interpretation of iberi’s gloomy, demonacal on LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO USED 








Leon Rains ha ‘ great success in the role of Mephistophele 

It was delightful ate gain ¢ this splendid rich bass voic 

which is so perfectly trained that it responds absolutely, thus 

enabling the singer ¢t x fect expression ft his artistic inten 

tions Mr. R os’ ale ’ elegant stage figure, the typical 

mask, and his characterist od highly expressive acting all helped 

to pr x a fine ende K f the part Without even straining 

after effect, the artist ed that he had considered every detail, 

every nuance of his role f « is whole conception was natural 

and free from any kit { exaggeratior This house, which was ther World Famous Tenor, King of Bel Canto 


full, thanked the artist with enthusiastic applause for his highly 


Season i1911-12-—Second Concert Tour— Season 1911-12 
Avaliable January 15th fo June 30th, 1912 
Management. HAENSEL & JONES, | East 42d Street, New York 
(By Special A at with A. CARBONE, Carnegie Hall, New York) 
KNABE PIANO USED 


« performance Staatseanzemer, Dessau 


Leon Rains, who took the part of Mephistopheles, gave the sea 





to yesterday's performance, the character of which was so entirely 








; 


determined by his personality that one had the feeling that th 
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given by Mrs. Rich 
Be n Orchestral 
t part of members 
Orchestra under Georges Longy, 
| nH March 11, with Ed 
artist lo say that Mr 
urate, aS tor a 
to turn into a song recital by 
tent were the demands of the 
I | il number Mr. Clemont 
’ ( i Foret,” from “L’Attaque du 
legance, beauty of diction 
é w! cond number, compris 
{ Saint-Saéns and Massenet, 
ite artistry, had to be added 
wed to depart. The or- 
st time at this concert, 
f al interest, were: “Rhap 
Florent Schmitt: Poeme Elegiac,” for 
vritt for and dedi ited to 
| ‘ Fore symphonie, Albert 
| ( r Ducasse 
ane 
the Boston Opera House 
el ( ection of the Concert Bureau of 
) ‘ per it Burlington, Vt., with four con- 
nd 3 Che soloists will be: Alice Niel- 
re Melis and the Messrs. Zenatello, 
the conductors of the orchestra 
Caplet, Moranzoni and Goodrich 
n this tour with Alice Niel 
‘ ter Sunday, Syracuse, N. Y 
nm; 4 April 9 ornell University, 
) \pr » Smith College, Northampton, 
N n will be joined by Edward Lan 
nne 
\ ed by Genevieve Forbes, art 
| i Wh it her song recital given it 
| ivy Speaking of this event the 
€ y 
( e Forbe at the Reading High Schoo! 
! of t excellence 
i ‘ were not pre 
\ ava | very rapidl 
emarkably in breadct 
tnes which have 
nRe 
Ruby Winchenbach, ventured her first 
Steinert Hall, March t1. The only thing 
hat Miss Winchenbach, judged 
THE 





asa 


TON [f/ 


has talent 
be carefully cultivated before inviting serious critical com 


student, and musical instinct which should 


ment 
ie) 

Frederick N. Waterman has engaged Helen Winslaw as 
forthcoming Western tour. 
accompanied Mr. Holding, 
his concert im Lewiston, Me., is well known 
Maine for the musicianly accompaniments. 
She has played for many of the famous artists visiting 
that State, 


special accompanist for his 
Miss Winslow, 
violinist, at 


who recently 


throughout 


nner 
meeting of the Boston Center, American 
held at the home of Mrs. William Bb. 
brought a talk on the publishing of 
American music by Henry L. Gideon, the recently elected 
musical director of the Center, and a recital of 
songs selected from the catalogue of a New York put- 
lishing house. Among these were a group by Madame 
Caro Roma, interpreted by herself, a group by Henry Gid- 
eon, Lily Strickland and Mary Carr Moore, sung by Edith 
Granville Filer; another group by Joseph Melville, Henry 
Gideon and Frank Tours, sung by James Westley White, 
and a closing group by Annie Andros Hawley, sung by the 


The second 
Music 
Kehew, 


Society, 
March 13, 


Boston 


composer. 


neme 
Word received from Ethelyne Smith, the young Maine 
soprano, tells of a most successful song recital given be- 
fore the Study Club of Mechanic Falls, Me., March 4. So 
enthusiastic was the audience at this recital that Miss 


songs and add 
Lewiston, Me, 
“one of 
and 


Smith was obliged to repeat two of her 
five encores to her original program. The 
Journal spoke of it as “an artisic song recital,” 
the most delightful affairs in the history of the club,” 
said: “The songs 
delightfully 


charmed with the 


also were well chosen and the entire 


program given by Miss Smith The guests 


were music and were generous in their 
applause.” 


nner 
second of her recitals on 


William 
Miss Grant followed 


Grant gave the lecture 


Amy 
Wagner's ‘“Nibelungen Ring” at the home of Mrs. 
208 Beacon street, March 12. 
a brief explanatory talk on the text and music by a recita- 
tion of the 


ludor, 


score in English with piano accompaniment. 
nRne 

In addition to her large class of pupils, Davis 

very much occupied with recital en- 


Jessie 


} 


has found her time 


gagements both as accompanist and soloist at private and 


public musicales. Following are 
March 


ary 20, 


some of her February and 
Steinert Hall; 
Street Church, 

Boston; 


dates. February 12, 
Woman's Club of 
February 28, musical 


concert, Febru 
Park 


club, 


Jostc mm; 
priv ate 
26 (afternoon) 


February 5, 6, 
homes; March 
March 15 and 109, 


IT, 19, musicales at private 


14, Brookline Educational Society; 


RENOWNED FRENCH TENOR 


LEME N T 


For Dates and Terms Address: 


Boston Opera House 





i sitsW HIT 


602 Pierce Bullding 
BOSTON, MASS. 


312 Plerce Bullding 


Teacher of Singing |CELARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Boston, Maes. 


Chestnut Hill, Mass.; March 31, studio recital; March 4, 
7, 12, private musicales. 
nRre 

Everett E. Truette announces an organ recital for 
Thursday, March 21, at Eliot Church, Newton, following 
a recital on Monday of the same week, at Woolsey Hall, 
Yale University. nnre 
and Horace Blackmer,two members of 
Faelten Pianoforte 
the variations on a theme by Beethoven for two pianos at 
the meeting of the Chromatic Club, March 12. 

nme 

A piano and cello recital with Marion Lina Tufts, pian- 
ist, and Virginia Stickney, cellist, as the participants, was 
given at Steinert Hall, March 14, before a warmly ap- 
preciative audience. Both artists are well equipped tech- 
nically, and possess the requisite musical authority to make 
their work interesting and enjoyable. 

nae 

Recent appearances of Edith Bullard, soprano, have oc- 
curred at a private musicale in Fall River, in February, at 
a concert with Anna Miller Wood at Parker Memorial 
iii February, soloist with Musical Art Club, Boston, March 
14, soloist in group of Schubert and Schumann songs at 
lecture recital by John Marshall at Boston University, 


Madelene Paige 


the senior class of the School, plaved 


soloist “Seven Last Words of Christ,” at St. Paul's 
Church, Pawtucket, R. L, March 24 
nre 


A delightful musicale was given at the Fox-Buonamici 
School, March 15, by Laura Webster, pianist, ass'sted by 
Alice Huston-Stevens, Miss Webster’s highly 
artistic rendering of the following numbers and Mrs. Stev- 
ens’ group of songs formed an evening of real musical 
enjoyment: 


soprano. 


Carnaval Schumann 


Miss Webster 
A Toi onary ; Bemberg 
Maman, dites moi..... Weckerlin 
en PEE POPE COTES ETT PCT OT. Pree Strauss 
A TROROF: cdvncessenees . Park 
fo a Messenger ...... ‘ oa La Forg: 
Mrs. Stevens. 
Fantasie-Impromptu . «Chopin 


Rhapsody No. 1../..... 


: . Brahms 
Rain... 


Gardens in the Debussy 


Poccata Saint-Saéns 


Miss Webster. 

nRre 
The nineteenth pair of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, March 15 and 16, brought Wilhelm Bachaus, 
pianist, as soloist, in Beethoven’s E flat major concerto, 
and a performance of Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica” 
and Weber’s overture to “Der Freischiitz” as Conductor 
Fiedler’s orchestral contributions. Mr. 
made a most favorable 


Bachaus, who 
impression at his recital in this 
last January, revealed once more the fluency and pol- 
ish of his technical skill in addition to the thoughtful and 


poetic 


city 


artist, 
is con- 


qualities of his interpretation. A_ sincere 


without affectations or mannerisms, Mr. Bachaus 
tent to let the music as expressed by the composer speak 
for itself. A splendid performance of Strauss’ much cen 
sured and equally much admired “Symphonia Domestica” 
and a brilliantly spirited reading of the Weber overture 
by the orchestra called forth an unusual amount of enthu- 
siasm. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 
E. Ellsworth Giles Recitals. 

The last of three recitals by the pupils of E, Ellsworth 
Giles, the known Pittsburgh took place at 


well teac” er, 


the Giles studios on March 16. The following were 
heard: Frances Garver, Elsie Trauerman, Jenny Lind 
MacQueen, Grace Orr, Mrs. May Marshall Cobb, Edith 
Latimer, Elizabeth White, Roberta Elliott, Olive Mae 
Moore, June C. Elvidge, Margaret Meckel, Le Ora Mc- 
Candless, Mrs. Miller, Nina F. McKinney, Marguerite 
Roessing, Miss Elvidge, Edith Steffler, Mabel Olive Mc- 


Curdy, Mabel Henderson and Frederica Robertson 
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PIANIST 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTOR 
FELIX FOX 





MARIE SUNDELIUS === 
Dates Now Booking 
1070 Boylston St., Beston 


CARLO BUONAMICI 


FOX-BUONAMICI 


} Directors 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE 
PLA YING 


Steinert Hall, Boston 
Poplls may enter at any time 








Mr. & Mrs. 


Arthar J. HUB 


Symphony Chambers 


AR 


SOPRANO 
New vers Studio—Saturday and Mea- 


KATHERINE LINCOLN “.'e.iscene 





Vocal 
Instruction 


MORAWSK 


INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Recital and Opere 
Carnegie Nall, New York 
344 Bepisten Street, Sostes, Bass. 











- Boston 





Mime. de BERG-LOFGREN |! 


Recital, Oratorio and 
England; 
Catherine Brand, Recital; Ida 
“Children’s Songs”; Eula Gramberry; Frederick J. Bond. 


TEACHER of VOICE “ Garcia Method.” 

Teacher of Bettina Freeman, with Quinlan Opera Co., 
White. formerly of the Boston Opera Co.; Anna Christensen, 
composer of 


Addireen 7¢ Westieand Avenge, Beston 


ee ile cn a i 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


TRE @RIGINAL ANG ONLY PATENTED MUSICAL KINDERGARTER 
ANDO SIMPLEX SYSTEM OF AMERICA AND EUROPE 


EVELYS FLETCHER-COPP 


31 YORK TERRACE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 











era 
Virginia Pierce and Howard 


Tel. 3606 R-B. B 


2 





= WATERMAN == 


STUBIOn New Century Bulldi:.¢ 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 

Seatingten Avenue. Bester 
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sented on this occasion Rossi Mose 1 Kevynt 1 work 

never before given in this cit Ln ; without doubt on 

f the st g eve em the 

fore 2 ‘ endi 

i r in wh \ g N t ist 

essary t ent vork t indeed grat 

spurcH, I Mar 8, 19 Song,” from Parker's “Mona,” some weeks ago, and re ying that t eC the ! 

Grace Hall Riheldaffer filled a return engagement in peated his success on this occasion He also sang with t was fortunate that suc 1 i ‘ titut ( ine 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, and was again enthusiastically re artistic phrasing songs by Harris, Hus Huhn and MHudson-Alexander could be s to take t 

ceived, another engagement being booked for next year Schindler rhe‘duets, sung by Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew, re Florence Hinkle, w was to have g the part \ 
Mrs. Riheldaffer also filled engagements in Pittsburgh eived most appreciative comment. Mrs, Peterson was but was unable t ppear account of liness Alre 

and Wilmerding this week thorou delightful in her cycle of “Naishaput Mrs favorite with Pitt rehers, Mr Alexander added to he 


nee Peterson ts the president of the uesday Musical ( ost of admirers by her superb work this casior \ 








Friday evening, March 1, the Apollo Club, Rinehart which is doing such great work her Harry Waterhouse, though having only a rt time in which to prepare a dit 
Mayer, director, gave the second concert of its sixteent who closed the program, is a baritor t excellent attai t part, s ng in a faultless manner Mildr tt 
season in Carne Music Hall, with Gilbert Wilson, a ments, his songs being well received fe is a pup of sang the part of Zillal ¢ work ol I lid arti 
New York baritone, as assisting soloist. A large and ap \nne Griffiths The programs of t ety t st needs ¢ t, a ‘ t g 
preciative audience attended The work of the club on ave been especially worthy of not Che Pittsburgh Cen mtry ding tralt M Potter dear e 
this occasion was good; in fact, the most effective work ter has been in existence only a year, but $ made itselt self to Pitt rg v at her recent appearanct 
it has done for some time e tenor section, having been felt as a factor in musical life here wit eM ts Messi Althoug ' 


rather weak, has been materially strengthened, and.a much RRs is been hear f Paul Alt! e, wl ang the rok : 


rus is the result rhe opening nun A program honoring the centenary f Franz Liszt will be Aaron, this w rst pp ari in Pittsburgh 





better balanced ch 








f ber, “At the Altar of Trutt vy Herman Mohr, in which ven at the Penwood Club, Wilkinsburg, Monday ev: g ! annot i f g man P ing a 
the chorus was assisted a quartet of its members M 18, by | ibeth Davidson, Jeane Balph, Mrs. Pa beautiful te . great atic power ta 


W. R. Stoddard, F. R. Coe, T. C. Porter and Willian Sturtevant and Hazel Peck tin 11S] t chon ul training and ref ent 
Alles, was favorably received \ group, consisting ot RRR We ype t ear more Ol Mr. Bait t Ago 


‘A Deserted Mill y Rheinberger; “The Splendor Falls, \ large a den 






































by Mark Andrews, and “Slumber Song,” by Warren. were much heralded Ru “ 1s blesse vit . y t t ging tative 
given with fine effect Chese, with the possible exceptiot vol ind eputa wht ‘ it » 9 one 
f “The Cossack, y was sung with led hin Wolfe, A. J t, Edward Napier Il. Kay M 
splendid military spirit best number nRe, took t ther rts of A [ Sit Ophis, Pharaoh 
on the program Brew of “Oft in the Last evening in the auditorius ft Ge n Cl qv respectively, cs cing um : 
Stilly Night” was so well refdered that a repetition was Ruth burn gave an exceptionally interesting ng ‘ ona . oes 
necessary The incidental ng by Thomas | cital, assisted by Dr. Arthur Reginald Little. pianist \li ' . ' 
Thomas, was certainiy all that « ild t desired I | is long heen kr wn to Pitts! gl ! rt the ' 5 olen 
closing number, “Songs My Mother uught Me,” by eared for many of the clubs and chorus After a year’s KNOW . . . 
Dvorak, also included s for iritone, which was bea tudy with Sevcik, this w the f pportunit f he Myer A. J a Bingler-¥ 
tifully sung by Mr. McKelvie, another member of the ng Mi Thoburn in recital, st having returned f part t ' , apentie .* ‘ 
club. Mr. Wilson was rather disappointing in his earlier Kurope but recently Her study with t great mastee My ‘ 
numbers owing to a seeming lack of spirit it sang muc is given her a greater breadth in styl pth of eRe 
better toward the clos f the prograr He possesses tone and a more authoritative manner Her best work : 
basso-cantante voice rt excelent uality, although marred possibly done in the Wieniawsk or rt M Lit ! : H 
at times by a too much covered ton His solo part im ertificated pupil of Leschetizky His work w vell re 
“The Norseman’s ing y Max Bruch, was unfort eived by the large audience present M . 
nately rather high f is ice \ group of Prothe: 2ee ; “ 
song geler by Kernocha were possibly he s« d of the Ritz-Carltor i t ‘ i . 
his best en re ( re eq read tor the itter iV ve g Mar S. at t + « ] 
The f M Oetting were, as i " Tomelli a lost of the evening \M fome 
feature s per nce ng bee Pittsburgh favorite 1 this o 
| an ae to be no exception, as ne of the argest and n t f 
The Pittsburgh Male ¢ s, James Stephen Martin, ‘onable audience f the season attended ihe artist is ’ : 
See ee pep pha fala Pec os sia ealil:-aadk tons Ne ee OE ete Hinshaw's Voice Has Great Range. 
n the history tt \lready engagements have een eived Just preceding the ist number r the ! y : ng | - 
booked in Greens g, | Ma 28: Pittsburgh Athleti Madame Jomelli introduced Hallet Gilberte, the New York Me VP tie 
Association \pr i 0 { irt ate Wheeling W Va mposer and ne as nm extra t eT | 1 new t ar “ . ' ‘ . 
April 16, and \ 1 26 the secor ert of the reg mpositions, “Song of the Seasons with the young ! ' 
lar sea n wil r r n ¢ t } ] wit} Mada er at the vork lelig t 
Schumann-Heinl ting ist l I W t be rd tie gran 
sO appear at the t ‘ the New | s t ber t prog Phi 4 
{ rch, with Cha ‘ at the I $ . er at N . e st e art ave 
now has ninety mer with 1 y the yiting t lelightful rendit . ad 
nner Smith, the accompanist, played in hi t : 
Blanche San W r, the we ‘ nist and a His piar prelude in G by R ' . 
mpanist, is in the n t of very busy season, having S84vott ti, and “S Voi y Viet ota . 
filled no less than nineteen engagements in the past few vere thoroughly enjoyec «ie 
weeks Mrs. Walker most recent engagement was at mene en Den 
the Twentieth Century C! where she assisted in the A req f exceptior terest ; —s aes ! 
, th Tine Clul tl fter {M 10 , , 
the a the Twentiet r tur { } n I 
ever before heard rogran i W ! [ { M , 
Mf art Club. T - Clark Vulear Song S e ‘ A) t ‘ 
ening, March 14, it Isaac K. Myer Kreish 3 (S Je my 
rtists as fT rene Balpt I Ce } foll re a) ‘ ’ t tatur 
‘ Als As - an Venetian song Santa | i N hit Sta re ently 
‘ sing solo ports Strauss), France Pierr H Kat 1 I? ' , 
me colo parts, Meaty: “Hope’s Placid R K M W 
Elliot, Edward N reuse (Chopin), “Widmung” (S M nging 
C. H. He ger P ling El ( t Lark — 
Ronald The Cucko I } et ‘ 
CALI M Ave Mar Brahn he S t Moths” ' 
“Ml r Mos Fe ‘ Palicott ( ( t lit lig Hol . 
M H ) y d Mr Howar \ ( ‘ : 
M ‘ ‘ ' ‘ "W ‘ 
< 2 a : % Mar one tek « : pa ‘ 
Hours Fr ~w DAVENN een ex 
Friday « ne, March R the Art Societ ted 
eint R bner 1 whiter ja " ce x ne ari ¢ 





rhe March recit f ¢ American M Sndfetw was sent. weal’ eatehd leave the tava = ot telar « trill Paulo Gruppe on the Pacific Coast. 


re 
given March 8 in Frederick Hall The program opene: tonous, Professor Rubner and M Rubne ed Gruppe 
with a group of ngs mms ' n authoritative wa hy he musicians f rare abilit 1 the entir roer ¢ n the P 
Madame Graziani, of ¢ P syivar ( ege for Wo ' t artistically rendered and heart t ed Mr Seattle, ar " ‘ 
men Madame Graziana ! a ore rat voice i Capen p sesse i r f nleasir lit nd w well Ur est 

nsiderable range and dramatic power, and s! reated a received She appeared t the hest addy tag t Der More ! 
leep impression on thi ccasion mm the C1 f Rachel,’ Schmied.” by Brahm und “Zueignune by Stra Gruppe, G,. | per ( ' 
by Saltes Miss Fisher wa lauded for her treatment zee t Art 

Farwell Dawn.” his } | n orchestral forn Thursday evening the Mozart Club gave its third ert Other 





Mr. Mahew introdu » Pittsburg the Governor's of the season in Carnegie Music Hal The club pre whose get ture rrier ! hin ¢ ere 





Perceval Allen as Senta. 
English soprano, has achieved a great 
Provinces for her singing and in 
Senta in Wagner’s “Flying 
mmented as follows: 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 











Bachaus with Philadelphia Orchestra. 

On March 1, Wilhelm Bachaus played the Bach D minor 
concerto with the Philadelphia Orchestra with great suc- 
cess, and achieved a triumph with Strauss’ “Burlesque” 
for piano and orchestra. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 


WANTED 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED by a high class 
choral director and voice expert, desirous of locating 
in New York or vicinity. Large church chorus choir 








Mme. ELISE GRAZIANI 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Pupil of Juli 18 ar rg Frankfort. Song re- 
- tals vor = | structi Pennsylvania College for 
en, W od! and Re vad, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Ger aldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYSTEM .,07,!r20ve Mesic | Ea 


Send for information and booklets of indorse 

ments Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 

s6th St. New York City. Western address 
and, Ore 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist ha. Church 
014 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Assistant to Ma. Oscar SARNGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone, 488: Lenox 124 East o2d St., New York 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
55365 Elleworth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Margaret LLOYD SANGER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER Pupl! ef Rudviph Genz 
12° Bast 76th St., New York "Phone, 4751 Lenox 


unt MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 








some prominent pupils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
politan Opera; Winifred Mason, soloist First 
Church Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co. and Aborn 
Opera Co., now with “Neughty Marietta” Co.; 
(Anna Lee So sich, soprano; i C. Bawden, 


tenor; Russeli Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples,) W. 81st St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: THE CHELSEA, 222 West 236 Street, New York 


LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Weightman Building >} 
Branch School, 808 S. agth } PHILADELPHIA, PA 


: JAHNS2:: 
Ei. IEBLING 


Piano Teachers’ Institute 
July ist to August 3d, 1912 
AT KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
Address, EMIL LIEBLING, Kimball Hall, Chicago 


= 


1 I have never 





BONCI 


SATS: 


“MME. VALERI 


is one of the very few teachers who 
really know how to place a voice.” 
(Signed) A. BONCI 


The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 

















said: 


acters where to 


concerto was magnificently played, 


February 2% 


dentials: Madame Yaw, Madame Bressler-Gianoli, Albert 
Delmas, Prof. Rafael Joseffy 


preferred. Address “L. B. W.,” care of Musicat Cov- 





Perceva Mr. Bachaus is an earnest scholar. He impresses one with his RIER. 
as Senta sincerity. With Mr. Bachaus music is wholly the business of the 
now appropri sober artist; there are no marked personal mannerisms to detract 
ebruary 28, 1912 from the composer’s message. He is one of the most clear headed 
and clean fingered pianists ever heard in the Academy. The entire 


but the particular triumph was 


Satisfactory 


WANTED-—A brilliant Pianist and Directur of Music for 
desirable college position; a fine Voice teacher, man 
with some foreign training, for a Southern College. 


salaries. September openings. Address 














ght of dramatic the crystalline brilliancy of the finale. This movement might easily , a 
capacity was have been allowed to seem a juiceless exercise; the genius of the The Interstate Teachers Agency, Macheca Building, 
Owes ome player was in a reading that was not merely technically flawless, New Orleans, La. 
but of spiritual appeal. Mr. Bachaus, in his second appearance, gave 
idditional delight in the unfamiliar, sprightly and highly colored WELL KNOWN AMERICAN PIANIST VIRTUOSO, 
nthusiasm, and Strauss “Burleske.” He has made thousands of friends for himself Leschetizky pupil, for many years in Europe. desires en- 
ging of Perceval ill at once, in Philadelphia, and has established’ a warm welcome gagement as Head of Piano Department of first class 
or himse days to come a is -ores—i iv le- : : : 
it her soul in for himself in days to come. For his encores—imperatively de conservatory. First communication to “P1anicus,” cate 
1 forces. It manded—he played the Paganini-Liszt “Campanella” wonderfully, thi fi 
ruary 28, 1912 ind the Chopin “Study for the Black Keys.” sas omce, 
1 to sing with Letters at the Offices of The Musical Courier. FOR SAL E 
e emotionality Letters addressed to the following persons can be found 
he sings with in this office, and will be delivered on presentation of cre- A FINE OLD ITALIAN FIDDLE, an instrument of 


superb quality. for sale. It can be tested by writing to 


“P_ N. L..” care of this paper. 











VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Iacerp. Nov., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


e MGHAN STUDIOS 


OHN DENNIS MEMAN, Pres. 
CAROLINE E. MEBAN, Sec. & Treas. 
Volee Development and Artistic Singing 
lel. 6946 Columbus Suite 70, Caraegie Hall 











AMERICAN Connected with Mr. 
[Yerviatea@ Charles Frohman’s 
DRAM Nitetir® Empire Theatre and 
es Companies 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


Mfaloque and Information, apply to 








THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall, few York 


FRANCES de VILLA BALL 


SOLO PIANIST 
Instruction, LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
875 CARNEGIB HALL ‘Phone, 1350 Colem bas 
2 VIOLINIST 
y 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 

















MAYHEW |! 


ITONE 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRIGLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice Specialist. Italian Method 
1520 Chestaut Street . Philade 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - ~ ORGAN 
5429 WALNUT STREET, = ° MN ITTSBUROH. PA. 
and Pennsylvania College for Women 


KARL SCHNEIDER sarton 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street - + Philadeiphia Pa. 


STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


M DIRECTOR OF 

< SHAPIRQ views 

x Department 
Pormerly with Pit.sburg Orchestra 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 




















Herbert SACHS-HIR 


Brilliant 
Young Pianist 


Management: R. £. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York City 
CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 





eee 


CON TRALTO 
Seleist, St. Bartholomew's Chereh,Bewlerk 


Manager : CHARLES LI. JONES 
4260 Bread way. New York 
Phone 4040 Audubon 














BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY, SUMMER SESSION 


Summer Session begins June 27th. Equipment the most 
among foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains, a famous health and | — 
oly fc a> Grad toocnes or omen: -4 rest, an > ee 2 ——s — 

e conditions. nsurpassed advantages in Musi x! 
Cheuteuees affords splendid entertainment. Brenau gra demand —_—s 
Write for full information and catalogue. Address: 


BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY, Gainesville, Ga. Box 10. 


n opportu- 
d for the i st under 


nt in the South. Location 
resort, An 





uates are in great as 











ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


nena allling wth one large coneut. hell Ges See See Se ee 


rooms. Found 


dents of all countries. Students received at Easter a 


by F Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly 


Michaelmas each Ss a gen ak ae for- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough crough ‘fining for te 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, of 


music, literature and asthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





THE ALFRED A. OBERNDORFER COMPOSITIONS 


Eldorado, for medium of low voice... .....cscccvecsccussvsseses 


Frihling (Spring) German and English text, for low voice. oe = 

For Voice, © 7 storbe en Lost), German and English text, for low or medium voice -50 
ys fy Love’s Awa’, for low or medium voice. ..... 06.0 se eeeeeecess -$0 

Worthy songs for concert programs. 
Arabesque ...... o's sbbeecccvesd tintenas OSE NEeeaMS ed Gean eles «50 
i. me! | UR PERRO reer ee ee -60 
Both of these are good program sumbers, above medium difficulty. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 225 S, Wabash Avenue, Ath Chicago 


After!May Ist, 1912, 64 E. Van Buren Street ‘Steinway Building) 


2D EZA Loins 


610 Pine Arts Bullding, Chicage 
fer Concerts HARRY CULBERTSON 


HANS MERX 
German Lieder Singer 


MICHELE GUARINI 


GRAND OPERA TENOR. 
Director of The European Conservatory of Music, 
ocal Instruction, 
New York, Musin’s Studios, 51 West 76th St. 


MABEL HUGHES wvrccnr" 


515 Lestagten Ave.. New York Telephone, 1663 Murray Bil) 
Iastruction 


GRACE WELSH-PIPER 


VOICE 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., - New Yerk 
10 Seuth 18th Street, oe Philadelphia 




















JOINT RECITALS 
SIBYL JAMES 6G, 
SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
Soprano Composer-Accompanist 
AVAILABLE Exclusive Management: 


Limited Number HARRY CULBERTSON 
Oratorio and Orchestra! Engagements. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 











Herbert MILLER barton 


Exclusive Management : 
HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Shicage 

















MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 





Not all may become Artists, but every one 
be taught to sing artistically. ede c-cd 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 


TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC 135 Tayler St,. San Antonis, Texas 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 








Milded POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC, 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER R. 
5 West 38th St., New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Ziecreto, President 
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“] Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


— Pugre 
Sembrich 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE. Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hein, Aucust FRaeMcke. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, voca’ sight reading 


Thi ht of the best k . END FOR CATALOGUE 
pe ae t of the t known and experieaced TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSI 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 


Harmony lectures, 





JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., Presidest. 212 W. 50th St., New York City 
Telephoae 2329 Columbus. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 
H. Rawiins Baxee Jom~ Corgnetivs Gaices laut Savace 
Mary Fipetma Bear Lestiz J. Hopeson Harey Rowe Smetusy 
Kate S. Currrenpen 93 Gustav O. Hoenserncen Heney ScumRaviece 
May I. Drrro Sara JERNIGAN We. F. SweeMan 


McCatt LaANwAM Katmagine L. Taytos 
Daw't Grecory Mason R. Huwtrincron Woopman 


26th Season 
Send fer circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


[NDIANZ LIS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC 


MUSIC, THE SPEECH ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 


Fanniz O. Gaeewe 
Geo. Cotmman Gow 











> PIANO—Mr, Edgar M. Cawley, VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mrs. 
Mr. Carl Beutel, Miss Eugenie Ella Schreeder Yoot, Mra Ed 
V.  Seorgie O 7 gar M. Cawley 
SINGING—Mr. Gleas F . - 
mood, Mr. Wesley Howard, Mra. SrEaCE ARTS—Mrs. S. T. Hen- 


Glean O Friermeod 


in addition te the abeve, are twenty-five teachers ef the highest standing 
The largest and most complete school ef Music amd Dramatic Art in the 
Middle West Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies 

EDGAR M. CAWLEY. Directer, 430 Nerth Meridian Street - - Indianapelis, in 4. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
VICTOR MBINZE, President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMG, Registrar 
Fall term now in progress. Students may register at any time 


Address Registrar, 9th Ploer. Auditerium Bidg., Chicage. New Phone Nos. 4565 and 4869 Narrisen 


MERICAN (CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Emil Reyl, Director. Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music. 
from beginning to artistic perfection. Grand Opera School with public pupils 
performances. Prospectus sent on application. 











PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS. Use the 
AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc 


GEORGIA KOBER President, WALTER KELLER Director 


HeERwoow 





aided by W: Price, $3.00 Delivered 
POM oa Fi Arts - = — 1 LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Publisher 
| 437 PifthAve New Yorks 
MUSIC |= | 
Fac ncludes P ( 
Mesrice Rosenfeld; Orgne st STUDIO HALL 
Violin—Bernbard 1 n Public Sch | Go Rast 90th Street, New York 
Mt , Dramati I 
LL. F. GETCHELL | ,Clabe ead 
CHOOL Manager Recital Hall 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The Werld's Greatest Musical Boreas 
GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address’ Musikwolfl, Beri 


Proprieter and Manager of tie Philharmenic 
Cenecerts, Bertia; the new Subscriptien Concerts, 
Hamberg; the Beckste.o Hall, Bertie. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisle 
Sembrich, Risier, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefi 
and many other celebritics. Also manager of th 
Berlin Iharmenic Orchestra and of Arthu 

Nikisch. 


VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


Violas and ‘Cellos 


REINDAHL 


Principal Agency fer Music Teachers 





ra 0 L # Berlin, W. bets ve 
5 Schelling St. 6. Bonne A ey 
CONCERT DIRECTION one 
pang goed of jong Destinn, Teresa Carrefio eve Rainpa. Viotine 
evinae, Brusecis String Quartet, Onkar 
Musikfreamde, Stern’cher Violins sent to respon 


‘ied. Geaclischatt der 
others 


verein and sible persons on trial 


fer comparison with 
other new or famous 
old violins. If desired, 
gradual charge ac 


Cranberry Piano School eee 
REIVDANMT y ws - 


CNG, Fous CRANBERRY, Bete P27 3 ANTE AEN 


Artistic Piano Playing ha nto ae ny 
THE PABLTEN SYSTEM . SS, OS GLRS 58 Eest Van Boren Streei 
CHIPAGO, ILLINOIS, U S.A 


Bookiets—CarnegiejHall—New York — 














A. B. CHASE Pianos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Sudent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


| Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


hief of Tue Musica 


( 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 








A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-institute, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9 Kantstr. 
CONSERVATORY Development in all branches of music OPERATIK AND DRAS MATI < SCHOOL 

Complete Training for the Stage ORC HE STRAL SCHOO! or ising all « nd all orches 
tra nstruments) SEMINARY Special training for teache 

Principal Teachers: CONDUCTING, Il a AND COMPOSIT Gustav Bumcke, Alexander 
von Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Kiatte, Prof. Philipp Ruef: ! t Schauss. Hofrat Pr Carl 
eder, Prof. E. E. Taubert, cosh ot Willner PIANO. G ge Be 4 wig Breitner, Al 
Fielitz, Edwin Fischer, Guenther Freuc ators } Hoflz er, | a Koch, Prof. Martia 
rause, Clara Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pobl, 
‘cof Wh Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormann, The re Schoenberger, Prof. EF. E. Taw 
ert INGIN(G—Frau Ida Auver-lierbeck, Eugen Brewer rau Marg. Briewer-Palm, Ka Mayer 
Chamber Singer Frau Prof. Mathilde Mallinger (Royal Chamber Z Frau | ~clma 
Nick Ke er na l’revosti, Emmy Raabe-Bure, Nicola k chi (Royal Cham 
Xn faest Scar , Wladyslaw Seidemanr \ f Sx ¢ Alfred Mich OP. 
K N. Rot rT VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Prof. H 2 Heermana, 
: Frank r I lemann, Hjalmar von ameck, Alexander er, Max Granberg, 

a \ HARP : Poenitz,. ORGAN—Walt Fischer Ct gen Sat w. & 
] t a j yugh the Conservatory I ils rece e iitates 





Royal ere of Music «Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 
n times begio 


Education from beginning t finish Full courses or sit e branches Prin al ad 


er son grat at other t 


Prospectus end List of Teachers trom the Directerium 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE BIGEEST MUSICAL TASTE 


es. 66 and 68 University Place NEW YORE 














THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Beant 
ANOS. || Alaesontd Harmen 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 


ey Ne evedoaaas aa “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


Park Avenue, Borough of pep am 
.) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens\ 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens / NEW YORK © () 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens —————— 
AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - . HAMBURG 


( Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and B O STO N] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
They are aise sold by our accredited representatives in al! principal cities all over the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


“] MBALE* 














CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 














JEWETT PIANO CO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leeminster, Mase. 

















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized ad, 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. a 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 





The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 























BLUMENBERG PRESS. 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











